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SWINTON'S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

The Supplementary Readers form a series of carefully 
graduated reading-books, designed to connect with any of the 
regular series of five or six Readers. These books, which are 
closely co-ordinated with the several Readers of the regular 
series, are : — 

I. Easy Steps for Little Feet: Supplementary to 
First Reader. — In this book the attractive is the chief aim, 
and the pieces have been written and chosen with special ref- 
erence to the feelings and fancies of early childhood, 

II. Golden Book of Choice Reading: Supplement- 
ary to Second Reader. — This book presents a great variety of 
pleasing and instructive reading, consisting of child-lore and 
poetry, noble examples, and attractive object-readings, 

III. Book of Tales ; being School Readings Imagi- 
native and Emotional : Supplementary to Third Reader. 
— In this book the youthful taste for the imaginative and emo- 
tional is fed with pure and noble creations drawn from the 
literature of all nations, 

IV. Readings in Nature's Book : Supplementary to 
Fourth Reader. — This book contains a varied collection of 
charming readings in natural history and botany, drawn from 
the works of the great modern naturalists and travelers, 

V. Seven American Classics. 
VI. Seven British Classics. 

The " Classics " are suitable for reading in advanced gram- 
mar grades, and aim to instill a taste for the higher literature, 
by the presentation of gems of British and American author- 
ship. 
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In the series of Supplementary Readers, the plan of which is 
given on the opposite page, the " Readings in Nature's Book" 
is designed to follow the Fourth of any of the regular series of 
Readers, — care being taken that such Fourth Reader is not used 
below the grade in which the Fourth in a series of five or six 
readers should be used. Specifically, the " Readings in Na- 
ture's Book" is intended for pupils at about the middle of 
their grammar-school course. 

That the book is unique will be manifest on examination of 
its contents. That it is much needed may perhaps be not less 
apparent from the following considerations : — 

In the programme of school studies in most of our cities, a 
certain modicum of elementary nature-knowledge — embracing 
such topics as color, form, plants, animals, etc. — is prescribed 
to be taught without book under the title of " Oral Lessons." 
But owing to the paucity of time allotted to these lessons, they 
can at best furnish the merest skeleton of science. That they 
affoi*d an inadequate amount of instruction in science, is the 
conviction of most thoughtful educationists. -At this very date 
of writing, the discussion, in various State institutes, of the im- 
portance of enlarging the scope of scientific instruction, is one 
of the hopeful and healthful signs of the times. 
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Now, it appeared to the editors of this series that if the right 
kind of book could be prepared, it might have a very peculiar 
and double utility, — as supplementing both the oral science 
lessons and the ordinary literary reading. 

But this aim, in turn, imposed a double demand : first, that 
the pieces in the book should be good science ; and, secondly, 
that they should be good literature. Whether this rare con- 
junction has been secured, the teacher must decide ; but it may 
not be amiss to state briefly here what the editors have had in 
mind to do. 

In the first place, the readings have been limited to two 
departments of nature, — plants and animals ; a sufficient reason 
for this choice being that botany and natural history are the two 
chief topics of oral instruction prescribed in most programmes of 
public-school study. 

Secondly, the requirement of sound science has been secured 
by drawing the more systematic pieces from the recognized 
masters, — from such sources as Gray, Audubon, Wood, Figuier, 
Lee, Michelet, Broderip, Darwin, Gosse, Buckland, and others, 
their peers on the shining bead-roll of science. So much for the 
scope and sources of the readings. 

But what gives the book its individuality, is the principle on 
which the selections Imve been made. This is, in Tjrief, to substi- 
tute the interesting in science for the technical in science, — to 
replace the classifications and terminology of the botanist and 
zoologist by the living forms of nature as represented in the 
large intelligible views, the stimulating narratives, and the 
charming fancies of those who have known nature best because 
they loved her most. 

It has, for example, been left to "oral lessons" to teach pupils 
that an elephant is " a proboscidian pachydermatous mammifer,'' 
and that a lion is of the " order /??'«, family /«^w/^, and genus 
felis ; " while we follow Sir Samuel Baker to the native haunts 
of the " huge earth-shaker,'' and thiill with horror as in his 
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own pictured page we see Dr. Livingstone in the deadly embrace 
of the king of beasts. Kot but that such technical epitomes as 
those cited are of very positive value in their place ; but that 
place is at the crowning of the edifice of the pupil's knowledge, 
not at its commencement. 

In the search for admirable and interesting pieces, the editors 
have laid under contribution the great body of the literature of 
natural history, exploration, and adventure, and have brought 
thence such spolia optma as perhaps no collection ever before 
showed. The wide eclecticism that has presided over the selec- 
tion is sufficiently manifest by a reference to the contents, where 
will often be found, under a single topic, (a) a systematic treat- 
ment (Wood, Figuier, Buckland) ; (b) a literary treatment 
(Michelet, Broderip, Burroughs) ; (c) a personal treatment (Wil- 
son, Bombonnel, Thoreau) ; and (d) a poetic treatment (Wi)rd8- 
worth, Bryant, Blake). 

If to these we may add that there is a romantic treatment (as 
in the case of the elephant by Charles Keade, of the whale by 
Fenimore Cooper, and of the devil-fish by Victor Hugo), the 
fact will cause, not the adept, but only your novice, to " stare 
and gape ; " for it is precisely the accomplished naturalist that 
best knows how thoroughly the three great novelists just named 
have plucked out the " heart of the mystery " of the creature 
whereof they wrote. 

While, however, the attractive and the enliveningly-instructive 
have been borne foremost in mind in the choice of these read- 
ings, the orderly marshaling of pieces has not been lost sight 
of; and probably the teachers the best read in botany and 
zoology will be the first to see that the book, while not pi^esent- 
ing the formality of scientific division, has em organism of its 
own. To such it will be apparent that the book contains the 
substantial outlines of vegetable physiology, and that the natu- 
ral history readings are arranged with due reference to the 
hierarchy of animate forms ; commencing, as they do, with the 
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highest family of brute mammals, the simiadfe, and thence 
descending, through tho several classes, orders, families, etc., ot 
vertebrates, to the molluska, crustaceans, and insects.* 

It is boped that tliis book may be serviceable to young in- 
quiring minds (the elevation of whose api>rehension is in too 
many cases uudermted), and that to some at least it may be a 
prompting to read further in " Nature's iulinite Book of secrecy," 
and follow star-eyed Science up her radiant height. 

■ Aa a matter of fact, the onlet and SEqiiencB of the natural -history reading* 
iu tljis book are preciaely those of WooJ, whose great woik follows the orJer of 
the Catalogue of the Britiah Museum. 
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l.~ NATURE'S PALETTE: THE COLORS. 



lus'trouB, bright, shining, 
netl'tralt neither one nor the other. 
pre-e6d'eiiee, snperiorit^T} priority. 
red'o-leXLt, diffusing odor. 



as-sHmes', takes on, acquires. 
ce-m'le-an, sky-colored, blue. 
de-f I'anoe, state of opposition. 
em'blem, a symbol or type. 

1. There was a quarrel in Nature. Eed and blue and 
yellow stood in open defiance, each of the other two. 

" Acknowledge me chief ! " said red. " T am the emblem 
of charity. All that is warm and redolent of comfort and 
kindness meets in my tints. I rest on this rose, and claim 
precedence." 

2. "Acknowledge me chief!" said blue. "I am the 
emblem of truth. All that is high and pure and just wears 
my hue. I rise and shine from yonder sky, and claim 
precedence." 

" Acknowledge me chief ! " said yellow. " I am the em- 
blem of light and glory. Kings are crowned, palaces 
glitter, with my lustrous color. golden sun, on thee I 
call, and claim precedence." 

3. " Ah, my children," said the sun, " the very heavens 
weep at your disunion. Be reconciled, I pray, and show 
your strength of beauty where it must ever be, — in har- 
mony." 
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They rose at the entreaty, and embraced in the tearful 
clouds ; and the sun shone out on them, and glorious in 
loveliness was the rainbow they made. 
"^ 4. There are in the world, strictly speaking, only three 
colors. They are red, yellow, and blue, — the first, or pri- 
mary, colors. But there are different shades of red, of 
yellow, and of blue. There is pale red and there is deep 
red. Are there not roses of all shades of red, from the 
very faintest to the very deepest ? Now these are all red 
roses, though some are of a light and some of a darker 
red. 

5. So, too^ with yellow. There is pale yellow and there 
is deep yellow. Think of a dandelion, a sunflower, and a 
buttercup. Their color is quite a deep yellow ; but the 
yellow of a lemon is pale yellow. Among other flowers 
and fruits you must have noticed many different shades of 
yellow. 

6. As it is with red and yellow, so it is with blue : there 
are many shades of that color too. Look at the sky when 
it is clear. We call its color cerulean; but the sky is 
never a very dark blue. A peacock has a neck and breast 
of the most charming deep blue. Other birds, and flowers 
also, show us very pure blue colors, some light and some 
dark. Sometimes the water of a lake has in a certain 
light the tenderest blue color. 

7. Thus we see that there are light and dark shades of 
each of the three primary colors. But when we mix these 
prime colors one with another, an entirely different result 
is produced. We have, not a shade of red, or a shade of 
blue, or a shade of yellow, from this mixing: we have 
something entirely new, — the secondary colors, orange, 
green, and purple. 
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8. If I should hold up before you an orange, and ask its 
color, you would perhaps be puzzled to decide whether it 
was red or yellow. Now the orange has in it both yellow 
and red, and, if these colors happened to be exactly bal- 
anced in a particular orange, you might say that it was 
neither exactly red nor yet exactly yellow. In fact, the 
red and yellow together make a union of color which is 
called orange, because many common kinds of oranges have 
the red and the yellow color very nearly equal. Some 
oranges have more red than yellow, and their united color 
is a reddish orange. So there is also a yellowish orange, — 
more yellow than red. 

9. Now, if a bunch of grass, fresh from the meadow, were 
held before you, and you were asked its color, you might 
think, — Well, it is not exactly blue, nor yet is it yellow. 
Of course you would say it was green. You can see blue 
in it, and yellow too. These two colors blended make 
green. 

10. Next look at a ripe plum. Can you detect in it 
both blue and red? Blue and red united make purple. 
Sometimes into the "blue urn" of the clear sky so 
much red is poured that it assumes a purplish hue, 
and sometimes the sunset clouds are tinted in delicate 
purple.^ 

1 If ever so little yellow unites with purple, the purple is not so purple as 
it was before ; if some red mixes with the green, the green is not so gi-een as it 
was before ; if some blue mixes with orange, the orange is not so orange as it 
was before. Grass, and the leaves of trees and bushes, though greener than any 
green of the painter, are not really so green as we are apt to think them. We 
do not look upon black and white as colors. Some say that white is three 
colors together, blended in exactly equal proportions. So black is said to be 
the absence of color. Nevertheless, if a dark yellow, a dark red, and a dark 
blue be mixed together, there will result a black deeper and darker than the 
blackest paint. 
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11. There is nothing on earth that has any one of the 
six colors exactly pure. But if we look up at the rain- 
bow, — 

" The airy child of vapor and the sun," — 

we dojsee them pure. The rainbow places before our eyes 
the clearest and most beautiful of colors, and causes the 
heart of man and child to leap up when we behold them. 

12. We all like bright, pure coloi^. Still, we also ad- 
mire many of those indefinite hues that are called neutral 
tints. And we should be careful not to bring ourselves 
to like only the one sort and not the other ; for nature not 
only shows us very pure single and double colors, but an 
endless variety of neutral, gray, and somber hues. The 
rainbow and the sunset clouds hold before our eyes the 
bright pure colors. The somber and the neutral tints are 
before us everywhere. 

13. Deep is the mystery of color. Why are our spirits 
lighter and brighter when the sun shines than when the 
sky is ovei^cast? It is because all things wear then a 
leaden aspect, the hue of night and death. The shadow 
on the meadow casts a shadow on the mind. But the glo- 
rious sunburst, the symbol of life, brings to view a thou- 
sand bright and sparkling colors which feed the eye, and 
flash their radiance into the heart. 

Mrs. Prosser. Adapted, 



2. -THE RAINBOW. 

Triumphal arch, that filFst the sky. 
When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 
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Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 
A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight, 
Betwixt the earth and heaven ! 

Can all that optics ^ teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so. 
As when I dreamed of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When science from creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth, 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 
How came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

And when its yellow luster smiled 
O'er mountains yet untrod. 
Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang 
On earth, delivered from the deep. 
And the first poet sang. 

I opUicSy the science of Ught and vision. 
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Nor ever shall the muse's eye, 
Unraptured, greet thy beam ; 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet's theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welconae sings. 
When, glittering in the freshened fields, 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem. 
As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age. 
That first spoke peace to man. 



Campbell. 



3. -THE COLORS OP FLOWERS. 



htlei a secondary color, a tint. 
B&'blOi dark, black. 



verd'tlre, greenness. 
win'some-neBB, attractiveness. 



1. Why are flowers so beautiful to us ? Something, no 
doubt, there is in their lovely forms ; but the chief source 
of their winsomeness is that their colors are pure. We see 
in them very pure red, very pure yellow, very pure blue. 
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2. What flowers delight us most ? Is the flower white ? 
the greater the purity of that whiteness, the more are we 
attracted by it. White is the perfect union of the three 
prime colors, — red, yellow, blue. Is the flower red ? the 
greater the purity of that red, the more we admire the 
flower. Is the flower blue ? the greater the purity of that 
blue, the more we are fascinated by its lovely hue. Is the 
flower yellow ? the greater the purity of that yellow, the 
more are we drawn to it. 

3. Who likes flowers of dull colors ? Is the flower of a 
dingy white ? who cares for it ? Is it dull yellow, red, or 
blue ? who wants it ? No ! flowers must in color be bright 
and pure. 

Purple and orange-colored flowers are certainly beauti- 
ful. Purple, the union of red and blue, is indeed a hue 
of purity ; but it lacks simplicity and singleness of color. 
So in orange, the union of red and yellow, singleness of 
color is wanting. 

4. And what shall be said of green? Who cares for green 
flowers ? We pass them by ; and, in fact, greenish flowera 
are mostly very small and unattractive. There are some 
cactus flowers that do, indeed, hold the most exquisite 
green ; but then the green, if it be attractive, is always 
associated with the purest and loveliest red, and the two 
stand side by side, and have double interest by their con- 
tiast. 

5. Why is the rose so beautiful ? Something it owes to 
form ; but it is its bewitching purity of red that fascinates 
every eye. Red is ever a lively color ; and when the clus- 
tering roses adorn the bushes on whicli they grow, there is 
a happy grouping of purest red in the midst of opposing 
green. Pluck a rose ; despoil it of every leaf ; it still is 
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beautiful ; but some of the charm, lent by the leaves' off- 
setting green, is gone. 

Are not the noble i*ed flowers the finest of all flowers — 
the flowers we admire most? Is not the dazzling ef- 
fect due to the fact that red, itself the liveliest of colors, 
reaches a heightened effect by contrast with the leaves ? 

6. Blue, suggestive of gentleness, ranks next to red in 
floral color. It appeals to us more tenderly than the 
sprightly red ; and certainly a beautiful blue flower is oi;ie 
of the loveliest objects the eye can look upon. Yellow, 
full of light and splendor, is not so happy a color for flowers 
as red or blue. The modesty of flowers is ever pleasing. 
There can be modesty in the lively' red and in the tender 
blue ; but yellow is somewhat glaring, and does not appeal 
to us so sweetly as red or blue ; and it must be confessed 
that violet or purple, although a mixed color, is in flowers 
often more pleasing than yellow. Kor is yellow, unless it 
be very pure, in the happiest harmony with surrounding 
verdure. In the midst of green grass or foliage, pui^ple 
flowers are truly pleasing. Still, the yellow buttercups 
are charming flowers. 

7. Nature makes scarcely a single flower green, — green 
like a leaf. Greenish flowers are mostly yellowish green 
or whitish green, or it may be bluish green. Flowers seem 
ever to strive for the possession of white, red, blue, or 
yellow; that is, either for one or other of the primary 
cold's, or for white, the combiua,tion of all the colors. Is 
tliere in all the world a single black flower ? 

How could there be ? How could flowers be sable and 
smile upon us as they do ? 

GUSTAYCTS FKANKKN8TKIM. 
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.aisle [iZ], passage with vista. 

a-nem'o-iie, the wind-flower. 

eeran-dine) a plant of the poppy 
family. 

ehrys-an'tlie-mam, one of the com- 
posite plants. 



coram-blne (from Lat. columba, 

dove), 
^n'tian \Jen*8han\ 
lo-b6'li-a, a genus of plants having 

many species, 
tni'tle, the turtle-dove. 



1. When the winter is past, and " the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land," the sweet odors from budding plants 
remind us of the flowers that soon shall open to our gaze 
their manifold beauties of form and color. Our gardens 
will soon be full of purest white, of red, of yellow, and of 
blue. Orange and purple, too, of matchless tint, will be 
seen in many a flower. Even green will not be wanting, 
for every leaf will lend its share to the all-abounding 
verdure. 

2. The flowers of our gardens are for the most part large 
and showy. The plants which bear them were brought 
here from foreign countries ; and, of course, we would 
naturally expect that people coming from abroad, if they 
brought plants or seeds at all for garden culture, would 
bring the most striking and attractive. The peony, the 
chrysanthemum, the china-aster, the hollyhock, are but a 
few of the many kinds of showy flowers that belong to the 
garden, and not to our own wild woods and fields. 

3. Beautiful, indeed, are all these chosen flowers that 
fill our greenhouses, adorn our borders, and grace our con- 
servatories. Still, if we go into the woods in the pleasant 
summer weather, and look for wild flowers, we shall find 
many of most lovely hues and shapes growing amid the 
freedom and freshness of nature. 

4. There is the cardinal flower. Is there any flower 
that has a more charming red color? It is one of the 
most beautiful of all flowers. Then, again, there is a most 
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handsome blue flower, of the same shape as the cardinal. 
Both kinds grow in low grounds ; they are called lobelias. 
The flowers are large, and thickly set on the tall stems 
and when they appear in clusters they make a splendid 
show. The time to look for them in bloom is in July and 
August. There are in the woods many other lobelia plants 
with smaller flowers, all beautiful too; and we have in 
our gardens and greenhouses many very pretty lobelias 
that have been brought from foreign countries. 

5. The spotted geranium is one of the earliest showy 
flowers of the season. In many places the woods are 
filled with them. You may see them growing in the shade 
under trees in April or May. 

The fringed gentian is one of the loveliest of all the blue 
flowers, and likes to grow in low grounds, cool and shady. 
The plant does not grow high. It has a few branches that 
bend upwards. On the top of each long stem grows a 
single hollow flower, shaped something like a great thimble. 
Unlike most hollow flowers, it does not droop, but holds 
its head up, so that the open end is at the top. There it 
is adorned all around the edge with a curious fringe. The 
month of August is the time to see it. 

6. There is another wild plant of our woods with beauti- 
ful blue flowei*s. These do not stand singly on long stems, 
like the fringed gentian, but are crowded close together 
around a tall stem. The plant that unfolds these charming 
flowera is called the tall bellflower. 

Among the earliest flowers of summer are the lovely 
little anemones. They are the first sweet smiles of summer. 
Every child, every man, every woman that loves the woods 
finds fresh gladness in the sight of the modest, trembling 
anemones. 
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7. Hardly are the anemones gone, when the curious and 
no less beautiful columbines and larkspurs enliven the 
shady retreats with their dangling flowers. The yellow 
buttercups and the nodding violets are now also in the 
fields and forests. 

Under the green hedges, after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow ; 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn, in soft, mossy beds. 

Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 

Down there do the dear little violets lie ; 

Hiding their heads, where they scarce may be seen, — 

By the leaves you may know where the violet hath been. 

8. The month of June, laden with abounding foliage, 
opens to the precious sunshine a vast host of forest 
flowers. Birds, from lowly fen and leafy bough, pour 
forth on every hand their exultant melody. Bees, hum- 
ming from flower to flower, and buzzing flies, lend their 
tiny music to the chorus of summer voices. Mingling 
with these, in well-cMmed harmony, are heard the merry 
chirpings of the grasshopper and of the cricket. Wild- 
roses, in their very wildness more lovely even than the 
garden queen, illumine the forest aisles and decorate the 
verdant solitudes ; while butterflies, robed in rainbow 
hues, kiss the sweet flowers as lovely as themselves, and 
color comes to color. 

9. The countless kin of the mighty sunflower host 
adorns the later summer and autumnal woods. Asters, 
many, various, and beautiful, of rays red, blue, and white, 
abound on every hand ; and with the asters go, hand in 
hand, the yellow golden-rods, no less numerous and no less 
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varied These flowers bear the last Imgeriog colors of the 
late aatuumal woods ; and even after the gorgeous hues 
of autumn foli^e have well-nigh vanished, an aster or a 
golden-rod may stiU be seen. 



5. - TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 

Thou blossom bright with au- 
tumn dew. 

And colored with the heaven's 
own blue. 

That openest when the quiet light 

Succeeds the keen and frosty nigb 

Thou comest not when violets leai 
O'er wandering brooks and spri 

unseen ; 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidt 

nest. 

Thou waitest late, and com'st alone. 
When woods are bare and birds are flown. 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
I/»k through its fringes to the sky ; 
Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall 
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I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 



Brtaztt. 



6. - DAFFODILS. 

I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils, — 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering, dancing in the breeze. 

• 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bs^y. 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee. 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 

I gazed and gazed, but little thought 

What wealtli the show to me had brought : 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
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They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

WORDSWOBTH. 




7. -TO LILIES. 

Flowers ! when the Saviour's calm, benignant eye 
Fell on your gentle beauty ; when from you 
That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew. 

Ethereal, universal as the sky, — 

Then in the bosom of your purity 

A voice he set, as in a temple's shrine, 

That life's quick traveler ne'er might pass you by, 
Unwarned of that sweet oracle divine ; 

And though too oft its low, celestial sound 

By the harsh notes of work-day care is drowned, 
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And the rough steps of vain, unlistening haste, 
Yet the great ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul in thought's hushed hour 

Than yours, ye lilies, chosen thus and graced. 

Feucia Hekans. 



a -THE RHODOBA: 

ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE 18 THE FLOWER? 

In May, when sea- winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook. 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook ; 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 

Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Ehodora ! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky. 

Dear, tell them that if eyes were made for seeing. 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being : 

Why thou wert there, rival of the rose ! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 



Emerson. 



0.-TO THE SMALL CELANDINE. 

Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies. 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there *s a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
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Long as there are violets, 
They will have a place in story : 
There 's a flower that shall be mine, — 
'T is the little celandine. 

Ere a leaf is on a bush. 
In the time before the thrush 
Has a thought about her nest, 
Thou wilt come with half a call, • 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless prodigal ; 
Telling tales about the sun. 
When we Ve little warmth, or none. 

Ill befall the yellow flowers, 
Children of the flaring hours ! 
Buttercups, that will be seen, 
Whether we will see or no ; 
Others, too, of lofty mien : 
They have done as worldlings do, — 
Taken praise that should be thine, 
Little, humble celandine ! 



Wordsworth. 



10. -FIELD FLOWERS. 

Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, 't is true, 
Yet, wildlings of nature, I dote upon you ; 

For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 

Like treasures of silver and gold. 
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I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 

And of broken blades breathing their balm, 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon's note 

Made music that sweetened the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak .to my heart, little wildlings of June : 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 
Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 
When the magic of nature first breathed on my mind. 

And your blossoms were part of her spell. 

Even now what affections the violet awakes ; 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 

Can the wild water-lily restore ; 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks. 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 

In the vetches ^ that tangled their shore. 

Earth's cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion or ague of fear 

* Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 
And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 

Campbell. 

1 vetch'eSf leguminous plants. 
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11.— WHO WAS LINN.S1US7 



al-law'knaa, gift, grant. 


im-pii»d', weakened. 


ehftr>ae-Mt>iitiei, pecHliBritk* 


ll'ohon {-ken^, a flowerlesa plant. 


OO-WlU. of enormous Kize. 


petal, prtm. pet'al. 


aom'rtdet [cSoiuitles}. t>i<ttes. 


pli;i-i-ol'o-g7, tlie spiei.oe treating of 


en-tha-ll-Blflc, 8xciteil, zealous. 


the orgaiia and fmictions of miinials 


•n'lo-gy, s apeecli in praise. 


aiiit plants. 


gt'nul, a cInsB consisting of many 


■ep»I, prOA. a<-'i>al. 


kinds or upecies. 


■pe^irie, pertaining to a apeoiea or 


hor.ti-«nlt'ttr.«l, pertaining to tlie 


particular kind. 




ID-pa>ae'i-«Ul7 \-M'at]. not deeply. 



1. In an obscure little Swedish village, at the begioning 
of the last ceutuiy, was bom a boy who was destined to 
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teach men more of the nature of plants than had been 
gathered by all the observers since the time when Solo- 
mon with curious eye noted the ways of the " hyssop on 
the wall." This was Karl Linne, the son of a poor Swedish 
clei'gyman. As Linni he was known by his boyhood 
comrades, but when he came to address the learned world 
through books he followed the custom of the old scholars 
and wrote his name, as he wrote his works, Latin- wise : so 
that it is as Linnceus that we speak of the illustrious Swede. 

2. Linnaeus seems to have been bom a botanist, and ac- 
cording to his own declaration he was at once transferred 
from his cradle to a garden. His father had some knowledge 
of plants, and his uncle, who was his first teacher, had still 
more. In his diary he records that when he was four years 
old he went to a garden-party, with his father, and heard 
the guests discussing the names and properties of plants. 
He listened carefully to all he heard, and "from that 
time never ceased harassing his father about the name, 
quality, and nature of every plant he met with," so that 
his parent was sometimes quite put out of humor by his 
constant questioning. i 

3. The lad was taught in a small grammar-school, where 
he showed so little taste for books that his father would 
have apprenticed him to a shoemaker if a physician named 
Eothmann, who saw the boy's love of natural history, had 
not taken him into his own house and taught him botany 
and physiology. At one-and-twenty we find him, with 
an allowance of eight pounds a year from his. father, a 
struggling student at the University of Upsala, putting 
folded paper into the soles of his old shoes to keep out the 
damp and cold, and trusting to chance for a meal. Never- 
theless, he diligently persevered in attendance upon the 
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courses of lectures, — the more diligently perhaps because 
of his poverty. 

4. In 1736, after meeting with many kind friends in his 
straitened circumstances, and making a long botanical 
journey to Lapland, he went to Holland, where he formed 
the acquaintance of a rich banker named Cliffort, who 
was also a great botanist. This was the turning-point of 
linnseus's life. Mr. Cliffort invited him to live with him, 
treated him like a son, and allowed him to make free use 
of his magnificent horticultural garden. He also sent him 
to England to procure rare plants, and gave him a liberal 
income. This continued for some time till Linnaeus's 
health began to fail, and he found besides that he had 
learnt all he could in this place, so he resolved to leave his 
kind friend and pursue his travels. 

5. At last he settled down as professor of medicine and 
natural history at Upsala, where he founded a splendid 
botanical garden, which served as a model for many such 
gardens in other countries. His struggles with poverty 
were now over forever, and his fame as a botanist became 
world-wide. He used to go out in the summer days with 
more than two hundred pupils to gather plants in the sur- 
rounding country, and many celebrated people came to 
Stockholm to attend Liunaeus's " excursions." Then as his 
pupils spread over the world he employed them to collect 
specimens of plants from distant countries, and he himself 
worked incessantly to classify them into one great system. 

6. In 1774, while lecturing on botany, he was seized 
with apoplexy, and two- years later a second attack para- 
lyzed him and impaired his faculties; so that the remain- 
ing months of his life were passed in mental darkness, which 
the sight of flowers and opening buds and other familiar 
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and beloved objects could never wholly dispel. His death, 
in 1778, was the signal for a general mourning in Upsala ; 
a medal was struck and a monument erected to his mem- 
ory, and the King of Sweden pronounced a eulogy on him 
in a speech from the throne. 

7. In stature Linnaeus was diminutive, with a large 
head and bright, piercing eyes. It is said that his temper 
was quick, but he was easily appeased, and he had pleas- 
ant relations with his scientific friends and associates. 
His was indeed a noble life. Truth-loving and enthusi- 
astic, he had toiled, even when poor, for science and not 
for wealth, and when he became famous and rich he helped 
his pupils, and lived simply and frugally till his death. 

8. After the death of Linnaeus his mother and sisters 
sold his collection of plants to an Englishman named Dr. 
Smith. The King of Sweden was at this time away from 
Stockholm, but as soon as he returned and learned that 
such a valuable national treasure was on its way to Eng- 
land he sent a man-of-war to try and bring it back, A 
very amusing chase then took place. Dr. Smith did not 
mean to lose his prize if he could help it ; so he set full sail, 
and by good seamanship reached London without being 
overtaken. Thus the Linnaean collection was transported 
to England, where it still is. 

9. Some persons suppose Linnaeus to have been the 
founder or father of botany. But to think in this way 
about any man is to think very superficially. No science 
is ever the creation of any one man or of any one age, 
but of many men through many ages. Every science 
" Cometh from afar," and is a plant that has its roots deep 
in antiquity. Nevertheless, Linnaeus did great things for 
the science he loved. And the first and greatest thing of 
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are found both opposite and alternate leaves, as in the 
composite or sunflower family; and a single wild sunflower 
plant itself has opposite leaves below and alternate leaves 
above. 

11. Of our forest trees, there are very few species with 
opposite leaves. If you see that the branches and leaves 
of a tree do not stand one opposite another on the stem, 
you can at once be sure that it is not an ash, a maple, or a 
buckeye, because all these trees do have opposite leaves. 
On the other hand, there are many trees having alternate 
branches and leaves, such as the oak, chestnut, elm, hick- 
ory, walnut, butternut, tulip-tree, magnolia, sycamore, alder, 
beech, birch, poplar, willow, sassafras, mulberry, hackberry, 
sweet-gum, linden, locust, and others. 

GusTAVus Frankenstein. 



16. -THE SLEEP OP PLANTS. 



col-lapse% shriDk up. 

eom-pos'ite [koin-poz'U], made up of 

distinct parts. 
hA-bit'a-At-ed, accustomed. 
le-tkar'gic, dull, drowsy. 
noo-toriial, occurriug at night. 



plxe-nom'e-non, anything visible, 
sen-si-biri-ty, delicacy of feeling. 
sen'si-tive, easily affected or moved. 
sub-ject'ed, exposed, put under the in- 
fluence of. 
tem'per-a-ttlre, degree of heat or cold. 



1. Who that has seen the sensitive plant has not no- 
ticed with wonder the strange sensibility of its leaves ? 
When roughly brushed by the hand the plant makes three 
movements, thus described by Professor Gray. First, the 
numerous leaflets close in pairs, bringing their upper faces 
together and also inclining forwards; then the four 
branches of the leafstalk, which were outspread like the 
rays of a fan, approach each other ; at the same time the 
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main leafstalk turns downward, bending at its joint with 
the stem. So the leaf (for it is all one compound leaf) 
closes and seemi 
touch. In a sho 
self, it slowly reci 
spreading positioi 

2. This raovei 
thus call forth in 
repeated by the ] 
the night. Vari( 
up their leaves 
during the night, 
and this habit 
was called by 
Linnaeus the 
"sleep of plants," 

3. It was in 
the bird's - foot 

trefoil that Lin- ^'" " s««mT,.PL*HT.' 

nseus first noticed the difference between the position of 
the leaves during the day and during the night. Scarcely 
had he made this discoveiy wlien lie came to the conclusion 
that this change would be found not to be confined to this 
single plant, but would be general in vegetable life. From 
that time Linufeus, every night, tore himself from sleep, and 
in the silence of nature studied the plants in his garden. 

i. At each step he discovered a new fact, and very 
soon satisfied himself that the change in the position of 
leaves during the night was observable in a considerable 

1 This figure represents B piece of stem with twu (compounil) leaves ; the 
lower ODB Bipanded, as it IS when untouched : the upper leaf shows the posi- 
tiou which is taken, byqniok moTements, when roughly brushed by the hand. 
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number of vegetables, and that in the absence of light 
plants quite changed their aspect, so that it became very 
difficult to recognize them. He further states that it was 
the absence of light, and not nocturnal cold, which was 
the principal cause of the phenomenon, for plants in hot- 
houses closed themselves during the night just like those 
which were exposed in the open air. 

5. The illustrious Swedish botanist made many observa- 
tions on the diversity of position taken by leaves during 
the night, and he even attempted a classification of those 
differences. The most general idea which he sought to 
establish was, that the positions differed according as the 
leaves were simple or compound. Linnaeus thought that 
the object, in these circumstances, was to place the young 
shoots under shelter from nocturnal cold and from the 
effects of the air. It is among the composite leaves, in 
short, that the difference between the waking and sleep- 
ing is most clearly indicated. 

6. This strange sleep of plants vaguely recalls to us the 
sleep of animals. In its sleep the leaf seems to approach 
the age of infancy. It folds itself up, nearly as it lay folded 
in the bud before it opened, when it slept the lethargic 
sleep of winter, sheltered under the robu&t and hardy scales, 
or shut up in its warm down. We may say that the plant 
seeks every night to resume the position which it occupied 
in its early days, just as the aninjal rolls itself up, lying as 
if it lay in its mother's bosom. 

7. What is the cause of the sleep of plants ? It occurs 
in all states of moisture, and the length of their sleep is 
not influenced by any change of temperature. A cele- 
brated French botanist supposed that the absence of light 
was the direct cause of the phenomenon. To assure him- 
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self of this, he subjected plants whose leaves are disposed 
to sleep, to the action of artificial light, furnished by two 
lamps, which were, when united, equal to five-sixths of 
daylight. The results were varied. 

8. " When I exposed/' he says, " the sensitive plant to 
the light during the night, and to the shade during the 
day, I observed that at first the plants opened and closed 
their leaves without any fixed rule, but after a few days 
they seemed to submit to the new conditions, and opened 
their leaves in the night, which was day to them, and 
closed them in the morning, which was their night. When 
exposed to a continuous light, they had, as in their ordi- 
nary state, periods of sleeping and waking, but each of the 
periods was shorter than ordinary. On the other hand, 
when exposed to continuous darkness, they still presented 
the changes from sleeping to waking, but very irregu- 
larly." 

9. Returning to the sensitive plant, we may observe that 
it has to a certain extent the power of accustoming itself 
to a touch or shock. A botanist, carrying a sensitive plant 
in a carriage, noticed that the plant closed its leaflets and 
all its leaves drooped as soon as the carriage began to roll 
over the pavement, but by degrees it seemed to recover 
from its fright, and became habituated, so to speak, to the 
movements, for its leaves resumed their erect position, and 
its leaflets their full expansion. The carriage was then 
stopped for a time, and when it resumed its motion the 
plant responded by dropping its leaves as before, but after 
a time they expanded again, and so continued during the 
remainder of the journey. 

FiGUiEK. Adapted* 
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17. -THE FLOWER. 



dis«pexi8'ert that which bestows. 
hy-men-e'al, pert^iining to marriage. 
ma-ttlr'ing, giowiug, ripening. 



re-pro-duc'tion, act of reproducing, 
sym'me-try, proportion of parts. 
tenVment, dwelling-place. 



1. Why comes the flower upon the plant ? That fruit 
may come. And why the fruit ? That it may hold, pro- 
tect, and cherish the seed. And why the seed ? That the 
plant may have offspring — that other plants may grow 
up and be as near like itself as one living thing can well 
be like another. 

2. The flower is the beginning of the seed, the first step 
toward reproduction, and the fruit is the flower completed. 
If it does throw aside its floral ornaments, if it sheds its 
petals or any other adorning or useful parts of its blooming 
period, it still retains the maturing seed and ends in the 
ripened fruit. 

3. Look inside of almost any flower and you will see 
embosomed in its petals the thread-like organs called sta- 
mens with little yellow knobs at their ends. Shake them ; 
if they are ripe, they will give up the fine dust or pollen, 
so light that the breeze will blow it away. 

4. Some flowers have few stamens, some have many, and 
of the latter the apple and cherry blossoms afford examples. 
Most of the different grasses have three stamens to each of 
their little flowers. Here for example is a head of timothy- 
grass with its long thick bunch of flowers crowded together 
at the top of the slender stem. Early in the summer about 
June you may see the little stamens peeping out all around, 
three of them together, and their little golden knobs dang- 
ling in the breeze. Some plants have only two stamens on 
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a flower, and there is a water plant called the niare'a-tail 
with only one stamen. A few flowers, indeed, 
pxe wholly destitute of this organ. 

5. Besides the stamens, there are also in most 
flowers, other threads, stems, or knobs, some- 
what like the stamens, but generally of a differ- 
ent color. These pistils, as they are called, have 
their place in the center of the flower, while the 
stamens stand around them. Unlike the sta- 
mens, the pistils have no pollen; but it is on 
the latter that the pollen must fall, in order that 
the plant may bear seed. It is in the bottom 
Tm ^^ ^^'^ pistils that the seeds grow, but there will 
oiHi-Qiias. ije MO seed unless the dust or pollen from the 
stamens falls on the pistils. 

fi. Most plants bear flowers that have always both sta- 
mens and pistils, and such flowera are called perfect flowers. 
But there are also plants that have two kinds of flowers, 
in some of which are stamens only, and in the others 
pistils only. Then, again, there are flowers with stamens 
only on one plant, and flowers with pistils only on another 
plant of the same kind. The willow-trees have such 
flowers. 

7. Flowers are the joyous expression of the plant at the 
first flush of coming offspring. Fit emblems are they of 
hymeneal happiness. In form the flower gives us the first 
evidence of beauty circling into symmetry ; and in this 
simple- framework of budding elegance singleness of color 
finds a fit dwelling-place. Let a flower have but three 
petals, of red, of yellow, of blue, or of white, and does it 
not address itself most charmingly to the eye ? Its very 
simplicity is dear to us. In flowers we behold the first 
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aiiDouncement of the law that all life shall mould itself 
out of earthly elements a tenement of beauty. 

8. Of the five senses, flowers address tliemselves most 
feelingly to two. In delighting the senae of smell they 
stand pre-eminent — almost alone. Does true fragrance 
ever come from anything but a plant ? and are not flowers 
especially the generous diapensera of gmteful odors ? And 
to the eye what wealth of beauty do they unfold ! 

9. We need think of no more than the lily, the pink, and 
the rose. Was anythiwj g\-qv arrayed like one of these? 
When we look upon them they fill the heart with a child- 
like joy. We smell of tliem, and exclaim that their fra- 
grance exceeds even their beauty. Again we look upon 
them, and now we aver that their beauty surpasses their 
perfuma 
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18. -MISSION OF FLOWERS. 

Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth's iirmameut do shine. 

Wondrous truths and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of His love. 

Bright and glorious is that revelation. 
Writ all over this great world of ours — 

Making evident our own creation, 

In these stars of earth, these golden flowers. 

Everywhere about us are they glowing : 

Some like stars to tell us spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears overflowing. 



Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn. 



Longfellow. 



19. - HOW PLANTS EMPLOY INSECTS TO 

WORK FOR THEM. 



al-lflre'ments, enticements. 
cat'kin, lengthened flower cluster. 
ohrya'a-lia [kris-], pupa, or cocoon 

into which an insect passes. 
fer'ti-Uze, make fruitful. 



pro-bos'cis, a horny. tube, projecting 

from the head of insects. 
pr6g'e-ny [proj^-], offspring, 
atig'mai the part of the pistil which 

receives the pollen. 



1. Plants supply animals with food. That, we may 
say, is what they were made for. In some cases the whole 
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herbage, in others the fruit, seeds, bulbs, tubers, or roots, 
are fed upon. But vast numbers of insects and some 
birds (such as humming-birds) dmw nourishment from 
plants — mainly from their flowers — without destroying 
or harming them. By their colors, odors, and nectar, blos- 
soms attract insects in great numbers and variety. 

2f Nectar, the sweet liquid which most flowers produce, 
is the real attraction ; bright colors and fragrance are 
merely advertisements. This sweet liquid is often called 
honey ; but nectar is the proper name for it, as it is not 
really honey until it is made so by the bee. Some insects 
also take pollen, either for their own consumption or that 
of their progeny. That may possibly do the plant some 
harm. But the nectar they consume is of no use that we 
know of to flowers, except it be to entice insects. 

3. So flowers are evidently useful to insects, and most 
flowers are feeding-places for them. Where free lunches 
are provided, some advantage is generally expected from 
the treat ; and we are naturally led to inquire, Why should 
flowers entice insects to visit them ? What advantage are 
they likely to derive in return for the food they offer ? 

4. In certain cases the use of insects to flowers is evi- 
dent enough. When in early spring we see willow-catkins 
thronged with honey-bees, and notice that their blossoms 
are of the separated sort, : — those of one tree consisting of 
stamens only, of another tree of pistils only, — and that 
the bees flying from tree to tree have their bodies well 
dusted with pollen, we may conclude that the bees are 
doing useful work in carrying pollen from the stamen- 
bearing flowers that produce it to the pistil-bearing flowers 
that require it in order to set seed. 

5. There are plenty of flowers, however, to which insects 
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could seemingly be of no use. They have stamens and 
pistils not only close together, but even in contact, — shut 
up together in some cases, so that some of the pollen can- 
not fail to be shed upon the stigma. Pea-blossoms are 
examples of this, having ten anthers closely surrounding 
one stigma, and inclosed by a pair of"" the petals. One 
would say that such blossoms are purposely and efiTectually 
arranged to be fertilized without any assistance, and to 
exclude all interference by insects. Yet they produce nec- 
tar, and are visited by bees. 

6. Is their' nectar provided only for the good of the bee ? 
We might suppose so, until we come to know the remark- 
able fact that, unless visited by insects, they seldom ripen 
a pod or set a seed. The showy dicentra, which comes 
from Japan or Northern China, rarely sets fruit in our 
gardens in any case ; but the wild species of corydcdis 
diXid. fumitory y which have their flowers on the same plan, 
seed freely enough. Yet when the blossoms are kept 
covered with fide gauze so as to exclude insects, little or 
no seed is produced. Evidently, then, for some reason or 
other, insects sucking their honey are not only useful, but 
needful even to such blossoms. 

7. Nothing is more interesting than to notice how par- 
ticular flowers, each in its own way, are arranged so as to 
be helped by the insects that visit them. Iris-flowers, for 
instance, are visited by bees. These alight upon the outer 
and recurving divisions of the flower, down the base oc 
which is the only access to the nectar below. When suck- 
ing out the nectar with its proboscis, the bee's head is 
brought down beneath the anther ; when raised, it will rub 
against it and brush out some of the pollen. This, loosely 
adhering to its hairy surface, is ready to be deposited upon 
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the shelf of stigma above, not when the bee leaves the 
flower, but when it repeats the action. 

8. The remarkable conclusion to which we are brought 
seems to be this. These flowers are so constructed that 
the pollen, however near the stigma, is somehow prevented 
from reaching it of itself, and then honey and other allure- 
ments are provided to tempt insects to come and convey 
the pollen to the stigma. And the various contrivances 
for hindering the pollen from reaching the stigma directly 
are excelled only by those for having it done in a round- 
about way. So nature appears to place obstacles in the 
way, and then to overcome the difficulty of her own making 
by calling in the aid of insects. 

9. The solution of this puzzle is simple enough when 
once hit upon, although it has taken a long time to find it 
out. It not only makes everything plain as respects all 
these flowers, but also, as a true discovery should, clears 
up and explains a great many things besides. The expla- 
nation is, that cross-fertilization is ^med at. The pollen 
was not intended to fertilize that same flower, but to be 
conveyed to some other ftower of the same species. 

10. So insects, which had seemed to be needful only when 
the stamens and pistils are in separate flowers or on sepa- 
rate plants, are quite as needful — indeed, are more need- 
ful — where these organs stand side by side in the same 
blossom. The reason why crossing is advantageous, and 
in the long run necessary, is because it has been found 
that those flowers which are fertilized by stamens growing 
in other flowers of their kind set more vigorous seed than 
such as are fertilized by their own stamens. 

11. The reciprocity of flower and flower, and of insects 
and flowers, is something admirable. Insects pay liberal 

4 
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wages for the food which flowers provide for them. This 
mutual relation is illustrated iu a striking and peculiar 
manner in tlie case of the butterflies and moths. Butter- 
flies and moths were once caterpillars, and caterpillars are 
the especial enemies of plants. Sometimes they kill them ; 
and if they do not quite kill them by eating all their leaves, 
they often prevent them from bearing fruit. When, how- 
ever, the caterpillar changes from chrysalis to butterfly or 
moth, it becomes a winged pollen-bearer, and the zealous 
friend of many plants. 

Aba Quay. Adapted, 



20.-0ATS, MICE, HUMBLE-BEES, AND CLOVER. 



ored'i-ble, witliin belief. 
ex-ot'io, foreign, 
ex-tinot', extiiiguislied. 



ftlino, of the cat kind. 
or-ohi-dA'060ai [or'ki-dd'aliHa']^ relat* 
ing to plants of the orchis kind. 

1. Plants and animals, most remote in the scale of 
nature, are bound together by a web of complex relations. 
The exotic lobelia fulrjens, in certain parts of England, is 
never visited by insects, and consequently, from its pecu- 
liar structure, never can set a seed. 

2. Many of our orchidaceous plants absolutely require 
the visits of moths to remove their pollen-masses and thus 
to fertilize them. I have, also, reason to believe that 
humble-bees are indispensable to the fertilization of the 
heart's-ease, for other bees do not visit this Hower. 

8. From experiments whicli I have lately tried I have 
found that the visits of bees are necessary for the feitiliza- 
tion of some kinds of clover. For instance, twenty heads 
of Dutch clover yielded 2290 seeds, but twenty other heads 
protected from bees produced not one. Again, a hundred 
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heads of red clover produced 2700 seeds, but the same 
number of protected heads produced not a single seed. 

4. Humble-bees alone visit red clover, as other bees 
cannot reach the nectar. Hence I have very little doubt, 
that if the whole genus of humble-bees became extinct or 
very rare in England, the heart's-ease and red clover would 
become very rare, or wholly disappear. The number of 
humble-bees in any district depends in a great degree on 
the number of field-mice, which destroy their combs and 
nests. More than two thirds of them are thus destroyed 
all over England. 

5. Now tlie number of mice is largely dependent, as 
every one knows, on the number of cats ; and near villages 
and small towns the nests of humble-bees are more nu- 
merous than elsewhere, which I attribute to the number 
of cats that destroy the mice. Hence it is quite credible 
that the presence of a feline animal in large numbers in a 
district might determine, through the intervention first of 
mice and then of bees, the frequency of certain flowers in 

that district. 

Darwin. 



21. — A FLOWER FOR THE WINDOW. 



con-sam'mate, complete, perfect. 
e«lab*o-rft'tion, refinement. 
head'gdar [hed'geer], head-dress. 



joxL'qnil, a plant allied to the daffodil. 
spec-tt-l&'tioiLSi suppositions. 
vir-nao'11-lar, native, common. 



1. Why does not every one who can afford it have a 
geranium in his window or some other flower ? It is very 
cheap ; its cheapness is next to nothing, if you raise it 
from seed, or from a slip ; and it is a beauty and a com- 
panion. It sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links you 
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with nature and innocence, and is something to love. And 
if it cannot love you in return, it cannot hate you ; it can- 
not utter a hateful thing even for your neglecting it ; for, 
though it is all beauty, it has no vanity ; and such being 
the case, and living as it does purely to do you good and 
afibrd pleasure, how will you be able to neglect it ? 

2. But, pray, if you choose a geranium, or possess but a 
few of them, let us persuade you to choose the scarlet kind, 
the " old original " geranium, and not a variety of it, not 
one of the numerous diversities of red and white, blue and 
white, ivy-leaved, etc. Those are all beautiful, and very 
fit to vary a large collection ; but to prefer them to the 
originals of the race is to run the hazard of preferring the 
curious to the beautiful, and costliness to sound taste. 

3. It may be taken as a good general rule that the mast 
popular plants are the best ; for otherwise they would not 
have become such. And what the painters call "pure 
colors" are prefemble to mixed ones, for reasons which 
Nature herself has given when she painted the sky of one 
color, and the fields of another, and divided the rainbow 
itself into a few distinct colors, and made the red rose the 
queen of flowers. 

4. Every thing is handsome about the geranium, not ex- 
cepting its name; which cannot be said of all flowers, 
though we get to love ugly words when associated with 
pleasing ideas. The word "geranium" is soft and pleas- 
ant ; the meaning is poor, for it comes from a Greek word 
which signifies a crane, the fruit having the form of a 
crane's head or bill Cranes-bill is the English name for 
geranium, though the learned appellation has superseded 
the vernacular. But what a reason for naming a flower ! 
as if the fruit were anything in comparison, or any one 
cared about it. 
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5. Such distinctions, it is true, are useful to botanists ; 
but as a plenty of learned names are sure to be reserved for- 
the freemasonry of the science, it would be well for the 
world at large to invent joyous and beautiful names for 
these images of joy and beauty. In some instances we 
have them ; such as heart*s-ease, honeysuckle, marigold, 
mignonette (little darling), daisy (day's eye), etc. And 
many flowers are so lovely, and have associated names 
otherwise unmeaning so pleasantly with one's memory, 
that no new ones would sound so well, or seem even to 
have such proper significations. 

6. In pronouncing the words lilies, roses, tulips, pinks, 
jonquils, we see the things themselves, and seem to taste all 
their beauty and sweetness. Pink is a harsh, petty word 
in itself, and yet assuredly it does not seem so ; for in the 
word we have the flower. It would be difiicult to persuade 
ourselves that the word rose is not very beautifuL Pea is 
a poor, Chinese-like monosyllable ; and brier is rough and 
fierce, as it ought to be ; but when we think of sweet-pea 
and sweet-brier, the words appear quite worthy of their 
epithets. The poor monosyllable becomes rich in sweet- 
ness and appropriation ; the rough dissyllable also, and 
the sweeter for its contrast. 

7. The names of flowers, in general, among the polite, 
are neither pretty in themselves, nor give us information. 
The country people are apt to do them more justica Gol- 
dylocks, ladies*-fingers, rose-a-ruby, shepherd's-clock, shep- 
herd's-purse, sauce-alone, scarlet-runners, sops-in-wine, 
sweet-william, etc., give us some ideas, either useful or 
pleasant. But from the peasantry come many uncongenial 
names, as bad as those of the botanist. It is a pity that 
all fruits and flowers, and animals too except those with 
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And left them upon the rind, — 

A delicate film of blue : 
Leave them alone, — I can find 

Better apples for you. 

.Those are the Ehode Island greenings, — 

Excellent apples for pies ; 
There are no mystical meanings 

In fruit of that color and size : 
They are too coarse and too juiceful ; 
They are too large and too useful. 

There are the Baldwins and Flyera, 
Wrapped in their beautiful fires ; 
Color forks up from their stems, 

As if painted by Flora, 
Or as out from the pole stream the flames 

Of the northern aurora. 

Here shall our quest have a close : 
Fill up your basket with those ; 
Bite through their vesture of flame. 

And then you will gather 
All that is meant by the name, 

" Seek-no-farther." 






J. O. Holland. 



27. -THE GRASS FAMILY. 



al'tX-tttde, height. 

in-dig'e-nou8, originatiDg in a certain 
place or country. 



panl-ole, a form of inflorescence, in 
which the cluster is much and ir- 
regularly branched. 



1. How many of us, when we partake of bread, ever 
give ourselves a thouglit about what kind of plant we are 
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eating. We know that bread is made of flour, and that 
wheat is grown by the farmer ; but how many of us know 
that the wheat plant is a grass, and that the wheat itself is 
the fruit of that grass ? If not to all mankind, certainly 
to the Caucasian race, bread is the most important article 
of food. 

2. The most numerous and respectable members of the 
great grass family are those which bear the name of wheat. 
There are an immense number of dififerent sorts, and we 
know them best as summer and winter wheats. To what 
part of the earth these valuable grasses are indigenous 
will probably never be known. There is reason to believe, 
however, that Tartary and Persia are the native countries 
of wheat, oats, and rye. Winter cold does not affect the 
wheat, for that sown in spring escapes it, and that sown 
in autumn is protected by a covering of snow. Wheat 
keeps a respectful distance of twenty degrees from the 
equator ; but on the elevations in warm climates it is suc- 
cessfully grown, as on the elevations near Quito, almost 
directly under the equator. And on the north side of the 
Himalaya mountains wheat and barley flourish at an alti- 
tude of thirteen thousand feet. 

3. The rye branch of the grass family is very much like 
wheat in appearance and in habit, and is extensively culti- 
vated in temperate and cold countries. In Russia, Ger- 
many, and parts of France, rye is in great request ; and 
one-third of the population of Europe look to its. help for 
daily bread. In this country rye is also largely cultivated 
and consumed. 

. 4. Oats, a grass whose fruit is not closely set in dense 
spikes, as are wheat and rye, but in loose and open panicles, 
flourishes as far north as Norway and Sweden. In some 
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countries it forms an important article of diet. Scotch 
bone and muscle are largely indebted to oatmeal porridge 
and milk, almost the only food of the sturdy Scotch 
peasantry. 

5. Barley is extensively cultivated in Scotland, and in 
the Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe islands. In Western 
Lapland barley may be found as far as Cape North, the 
most northern point of the continent of Europe. It is 
grown in Eussia, on the shores of the White Sea, beyond 
Archangel. But over a great part of Northern Siberia no 
barley will live ; and as the potato has found its way into 
such barren districts only here and there, the country 
which is too far north for barley is too far north for agri- 
culture. There lichens, roots, bark, and a few scanty fruits, 
offer almost the only plant-food to the nomadic population. 
Barley grows rapidly, and soon matures, is impatient of a 
baking sun, and is thus well adapted to the short summers 
of extreme northern latitudes. 

6. But what shall be said of rice ? If regard be had to 
the number of people it sustains, it is a more important 
grass than even wheat. All India and all China subsist 
upon it. Large quantities of rice also are grown in Italy 
and Spain, as well as in South Carolina, whose rice is per- 
haps the best in the world. 

7. Maize, or Indian-corn, yields us, perhaps, the largest 
fruit of all the gnisses. A roasting ear is certainly a very 
large fruit for a grass. The whole plant is the largest 
grass that grows in this country, — at least in the North. 
In the South are very tall and large grasses, growing by 
marshes and river banks, fonning the well-known cane- 
brakes, from which are obtained the long, fine fishing-rods, 
of almost perfect straightness, elegantly tapering to a point, 
and possessed of marvelous strength and elasticity. 
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8. Sugar-cane, about the size of Indian-corn, and looking 
very much like it, also belongs to the Southern States. 
Its fruit, however, is nothing but little seeds, with long, 
white, silky hairs. In the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
the plants are not allowed to come to flower and fruit, but 
are cut down just as they begin to blossom, because then 
the stalk is full of sugar. In many localities the proper 
time for cutting is indicated by the first gnawing of the 
destructive rats, who know very well when the cane has 
reached its highest degree of sweetness. The stalks are 
carried to the mill, where they are passed between rollers 
that press out the sweet sap, which is then boiled and 
left to stand to form sugar and syrup. In countries 
where the sugar-cane grows, it is universally eaten. 
Everybody sucks the juicy cane, — even the baby comes in 
for his share. v 

9. Nearly all grasses have three stamens to each little 
flower. There is hardly anything prettier to look at than 
the graceful forms of the light, bending grass, as it waves 
its trembling little heads of flowers in the breeze, when the 
threadlike stamens with their golden knobs peep out from 
the rows of flowers and dangle in the sunlight. Sometimes 
the little knobs are a delicate purple color ; sometimes 
they are a golden yellow, which they usually are when the 
pollen is ripe and ready to be carried away. Then tap the 
grass-stem lightly, and you will see the fine dust floating 
off like a little cloud. 

10. You can always know a grass from any other plant : 
it has split sheaths. These sheaths are thin, leafy tubes, 
inside of which is the stem. The leaves grow out of the 
top of the sheaths, and are always narrow, ribbon-like, run- 
ning to a point. The stem goes up through the sheatha 
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Some plants of the sedge family, many of which grow 
in marshes, are very much like grasses. They, too, have 
sheaths around the stem. But their sheaths are never 
split; on one side they are not open. Usually, too, the 
stems of the true grasses are hollow, but the stems of the 
sedges are not hollow. 

11. Leaves of grass are placed in two rows up and down 
the stem. Some stand out from the stem all on one side 
of it; others all stand out on the opposite side. All 
grasses have their leaves in two rows, just in this way. 
But if you will look at any of the sedges, you will find 
that their leaves are placed in three rows up and down the 
stem. 
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ooxL-tig^ll-ons, in close contact. 
oulm, hollow, jointed stem of a grass. 
e-oon'o-my, practical management. 



ex-hal'ing [egZ'h&lHng]j giving out, 

emitting, 
fil'a-menti a thread or fiber. 



1. As our travelers proceeded up-stream, they were 
occasionally compelled to pass through tracts covered with 
a species of jungle-grass called " dab-grass," which not 
only reached above the heads of the tallest of the party, 
but would have done so had they been giants. Goliath or 
the Cyclops might have either of them stood on tiptoe 
in a field of this grass without being able to look over its 
tops. 

2. The botanist was curious enough to measure some 
stalks of this gigantic grass, and found them full fourteen 
feet in height, and as thick as a man's finger near the roots ! 
Of course, no animal except a giraffe could raise its head 
over the tops of such grass as this; but there are no girafifes 
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in this part of the world, these long-necked creatures being 
confined to the continent of Africa. Wild elephants, how- 
ever, are found here ; and the largest of them can hide 
himself in the midst of this tall sward as easily as a mouse 
would in an English meadow. 

3. But there are other animals that make their lair in 
the dab-grass. It is a favorite haunt both of the tiger and 
Indian lion ; and it was not without feelings of fear that 
our botanical travelers threaded their way amidst its tall, 
cane-like culms. 

You will be ready to admit that the dab-grass is a tall 
gi*ass. But it is far from being the tallest in the world, or 
in the East Indies either. What think you of a grass 
nearly five times as tall ? And yet in that same country 
such a grass exists. Yes, there is a species of "panic- 
grass" which actually grows to the height of fifty feet, 
with a culm not thicker than an ordinary goose-quill. 
This singular, species is, however, a climbing plant, grow- 
ing up amidst the trees of the forest, supported by their 
branches, and almost reaching to their tops. 

4. This panic-grass you will no doubt fancy must be 
the tallest grass in the world. But no. Prepare yourself 
to hear that there is still another kind, not only taller than 
this, but one that grows to the prodigious height of a hun- 
dred feet ! You will guess what sort I am about to name. 
It could be no other than the giant bamboo. That is the 
tallest grass in the world. 

You know the bamboo as a "cane;" but for all that it 
is a true grass, belonging to the natural order of grasses, 
the chief difierence between it and many others of the 
same order being its more gigantic dimensions. 

5. I may safely assert that m all the vegetable kingdom 
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there is no species or form so valuable to the human race 
as the grasses. Among all civilized nations bread is 
reckoned as the food of primary importance, so much so as 
to have obtained the appellation of " the staff of life ;" and 
nearly every sort of bread is the production of a grass. 
Wheat, barley, oats, maize, and rice are all grasses ; and so, 
too, is the sugar-cane, so valuable for its luxurious product. 
It would take up many pages of our little volume to enu- 
merate the various species of grasses that contribute to the 
necessities and luxuries of mankind ; and other pages 
might be written about species equally available for the 
purposes of life, but which have not yet been brought into 
cultivation. 

6. Of all kinds of grasses, however, none possesses greater 
interest than the bamboo. Although not the most useful 
as an article of food, this noble plant serves a greater num- 
ber of purposes in the economy of human life than perhaps 
any other vegetable in existence. 

What the palm-tree of many species is to the natives 
of South America or tropical Africa, such is the bamboo to 
the inhabitants of Southern Asia and its islands. It is 
doubtful whether nature has conferred upon these people 
any greater boon than this noble plant, the light and grace- 
ful culms of which are applied by them to a multitude of 
useful purposes. Indeed, so numerous are the uses made 
of the bamboo, that it would be an elaborate work even to 
make out a list of them, A few of the purposes to which 
it is applied will enable you to judge of the valuable nature 
of this princely grass. 

7. The young shoots of some species are cut when tender, 
and eaten like asparagus. The full-grown stems while 
gi*een form elegant cases, exhaling a perpetual moisture, and 
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capable of transporting fresh flowers for hundreds of miles. 
When ripe and hard, they are converted into bows, arrows, 
and quivers, lance-shafts, the masts of vessels, walking- 
sticks, the poles of palanquins, the floors and supporters of 
bridges, and a variety of similar purposes. In a growing 
state the strong kinds are formed into stockades, which are 
impenetrable to anything but regular infantry or artillery. 
By notching their sides, the Malays make wonderfully light 
scaling ladders, which can be conveyed with facility where 
heavier machines could not be transported. Bruised and 
crushed in water, the leaves and stems form Chinese paper 
the finer qualities of which are only improved by a mixture 
of raw cotton and by more careful pounding. 

8. The leaves of a small species are the material used 
by the Chinese for the lining of their tea-chests. Cut into 
lengths, and the partitions knocked out, they form durable 
water-pipes, or by a little contrivance are made into cases 
for holding rolls of paper. Slit into strips, they afford a 
most durable material for weaving into mats, baskets, 
window-blinds, and even the sails of boats ; and the larger 
and thicker truncheons are carved by the Chinese into 
beautiful ornaments. 

9. For building purposes the bamboo is still more im- 
portant. In many parts of India the framework of the 
houses of the natives is chiefly composed of this material. 
In the flooring, whole stems, four or five inches in diameter, 
are laid close to each other ; and across these, laths of split 
bamboo, about an inch wide, are fastened down by filaments 
of rattan cane. The sides of the houses are closed in by 
the bamboos, opened and rendered flat by splitting or 
notching the circular joints on the outside, chipping away 
the corresponding divisions within, and laying it in the 
sun to dry, pressed down with weights. 
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10. Whole bamboos often form the upright timbers, and 
the house is generally roofed in with a thatch of narrow 
split bamboos, six feet long, placed in regular layers, each 
reaching within two feet of the extremity of that beneath 
it, by which a treble covering is formed. Another and 
most ingenious roof is also formed by cutting large straight 
bamboos of sufficient length to reach from the ridge to the 
eaves, then splitting them exactly in two, knocking out 
the partitions, and arranging them in close order, with the 
hollow or inner sides uppermost; after which a second 
layer, with the outer or convex sides up, is placed upon 
the other in such a manner that each of the convex pieces 
falls into the two contiguous concave pieces, covering their 
edges, — thus serving as gutters to carry off the rain that 
falls on the convex layer. 

11. Such are a few of the uses of the bamboo ; and these 
are probably not more than one-tenth of the purposes to 
which this valuable cane is applied by the natives of India. 
The quickness with which the bamboo can be cut and 
fashioned to any purpose is not the least remarkable of its 
properties. Hooker, one of the most distinguished of Eng- 
lish botanists, relates that a complete furnished house of 
bamboo, containing chairs and a table, was erected by his 
six attendants in the space of one hour ! 

12. Of the bamboos there are many species, — perhaps 
fifty in all ; some of them natives of Africa and South 
America, but the greater number belonging to Southern 
Asia, which is the true home of these gigantic grasses. 
The species differ in. many respects from each other, some 
of them being thick and strong, while others are light and 
slender and elastic. In nothing do the different species 
vary more than in size. They are found growing of all 
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sizes, from the dwarf bamboo, as slender as a wheat- 
stalk, and only two feet high, to the Bamhisa maxima, as 
thick as a man's body, and towering to the height of a 
hundred feet. 

Captain Matne Beip. 



29. -FOREST HYMN. 

The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave,^ 

And spread the roof above them, — ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood. 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 

And supplication. Let me, then, at least. 

Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn — thrice happy, if it find 

Acceptance in his ear. — 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns ; thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun. 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze. 
And shot toward heaven. The century-living crow. 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 

1 ar'-ehi-trdve, the lower division of an entablature. 
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As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark, 

Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 

Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 

These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 

Report not. No fantastic carvings show, 

The boast of our vain race to change the form 

Of thy fair works. But thou art here, — thou filFst 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 

That run along the summit of these trees 

In music ; — thou art in the cooler breath, 

That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 

Comes, scarcely felt ; — the barky trunks, the ground. 

The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 

My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me, — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works, I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo ! all grow old and die, — but see, again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses — ever gay and beautiful youth, 
In all its beautiful forms. O, there is not lost 
One of earth's charms ; — these lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Molder beneath them. 

Then let Hie often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 
The passions, at thy plainer footsteps .shrink 
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And tremble, a&d are still. Oh ! God, when thou 

Dost Bcaie the world with tempests, set on fire 

The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 

With all the waters of the firmament. 

The swift, dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 

And drowns the villages ; when, at thy call, 

Uprises the great deep, and throws himself 

Upon the continent, and overwhelms 

Its cities, — who foi'gets not, at the sight 

Of these tremendous tokens of thy power. 

His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by ? 
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ey-lix'drio-Rl, having a roller- like 

form. 
no-mad'ig, wandering. 
pome^rftn'ftte [pua-^ran'ei], a 

tropical fruit aa large as an orauge. 



BRo'chU'-iiie [kar-in], abounding ii 

tBg'msnt, a part divided or cut off. 
■ym-met'Tio-ftl, having Ua parta ii 
due prapoTtion. 



1. LlNN^US has well called the tall and crested palm- 
trees "the princes of the vegetable 
world," for wherever they bloom they 
enrich the landscape with their grace 
and majesty. The moat perfect of the 
family have a tall cylindrical stem, 
which shoots upward from the earth, 
without knot or blemish, like an Ionic 
column ; springing to an immense 
"he^ht, and yet so symmetrical that 
its sleudemess conveys no idea of 
feebleness. The summit bears a crown 
of emerald-green plumes, like a diadem 
of gigantic ostrich-feathers. These are DAn-pim. 
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frequently twenty feet long, droop slightly at the ends, 
and rustle musically in the breeze. 

2. In the arid desert it forms an object of peculiar 
beauty, as it soars, erect and graceful, near some welcome 
spring of living waters, a landmark to the wayworn trav- 
eler. But to see it in all its glory you should visit the 
palm-groves of tropical America or Polynesia, and wander 
enchanted in their grateful shades. Under the natural 
screen which their thick green feathery branches supply, 
the orange and the lemon, the pomegranate, the olive, the 
almond, and the vine flourish in wild luxuriance, and yield 
an abundance of luscious fruit. And, while the eye is 
never weary of gazing on the glorious blossoms which 
brighten and adorn the scene, the ear is also ravished \^ith 
the sweet clear melody of numerous birds, attracted to the 
palm-grove by its cool shadows, its fruits, and its crystal 
springs. 

3. In Ceylon and Malabar one of the principal palms 
is the remarkable talipat, or umbrella palm, sometimes 
called the great fan-palm, which frequently reaches a 
height of a hundred feet. It is straight as a giant's spear, 
five feet in circumference at the foot, and tapers toward 
the summit, where it terminates in a magnificent crown of 
enormous plaited leaves. Each leaf, near the outer margin, 
is divided into numerous segments, and united to the trunk 
by spiny leaf-stalks. It usually measures about eighteen 
feet in length, exclusive of the leaf-stalk, and about four- 
teen feet in breadth, so that a single leaf will form an 
excellent canopy for a score of men. 

4. This palm is employed for many important purposes, 
such as roofing houses or making tents. The Singalese 
noble, on state occasions, is always followed by an atten- 
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dant bearing above his head a richly ornamented talipat 
leaf, which can be folded up, like a fan, into a roU of the 
thickness of a man's arm, and is wonderfully light. In 
Malabar the leaves are used as a substitute for paper, after 
a preliminary process of boiling, drying, damping, rubbing, 
and pressing. The oil employed in coloring the writing 
preserves them from insects, but changes with age, so that 
a Singalese determines the date of a book by carefully 
smelling . of it. 

6. All the palms serve the needs of man. What would 
become of the wanderer in the deserts of Arabia and Bar- 
bary should the date-palm suddenly become extinct? 
Thousands of human beings would inevitably perish, for 
the inhabitants of Fezzan live wholly upon its saccharine 
and delicious fruit for nine months of the year. In Egypt, 
Arabia, and Persia it forms the principal food of the 
people, and a man's wealth is computed by the number of 
date-palms be possesses. When dried, the fruit becomes 
an important commercial staple. Cakes of dates, pounded 
and kneaded until solid enough to be cut by a hatchet, 
supply the provision of the African caravans on their toil- 
some journey through the wastes of the Sahara. 

6. To the inhabitant of Northern Africa the date is 
food, comfort, wealth, — nay, life. It is easy to under- 
stand the gratitude cherished by the Arab towards the 
date-palm. It thrives in the sandy waste, draws suste- 
nance from brackish water fatal to almost every other 
plant, preserves its freshness when all around it decays 
and withers under the rays of an implacable sun, and 
resists the tempests which bow its flexible crest but can- 
not tear up its solidly planted roots. Without this tree 
the nomadic tribes of this region must cease to exist. 
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7. What the date-palm is to the Arab, the cocoa-palm is 
to the Polynesian. Originally it would seem to have been 

a native only of 
the Indian coasts 
and South - Sea 
Islands, but it is 
now diffused over 
all tlie tropical 
world. It flour- 
ishes best in the 
neighborhood of 
the sea-coast, and 
is the crown and 
glory of the coral 
islets which stud 
the sapphire expanse of the Pacific Ocean. Its cylindrical 
and slender stem, about two feet in diameter and from 
sixty to one hundi'ed feet in height, with its crest of green, 
di-oopiiig, pinnated ■leaves, geuei-ally sixteen to twenty in 
number and from twelve to twenty feet in lengtli, forms a 
conspicuous oniameut of the tropical landscape. 

8. The uses of this tree are manifold, and its valuable 
properties claim man's gi"atitude. Its hard, agate-like, 
polislied timber, known as porcupine wood, is prized by the 
cabinet-maker; the liard nut which encloses its fruit the 
savage carves into handsome bowls and goblets ; the milky 
liquid within has a sweet and delicious flavor, and is very 
wholesome, refreshing, and digestible ; the fibrous husk 
can be woven into sails and cordage, or used for stuffing 
mats and cushions ; the terminal bud, or palm-cabbage, is 
delicate eating ; the central jmrt of the stem, when young, 
affords a sweet and excellent food ; the fermented sap 
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yields the spirituous liquor so well known as arrack; the 
dried leaves can be employed for thatch ; and the nut itself 
is a popular and justly prized dainty. The cocoa-palm 
ripens in about six years, and continues productive for 
seventy or eighty, each tree bearing annually from eighty 
to one hundred nuts. 

9. It seems odd that the cocoa-nut trees should have 
such very small flowers, and yet such very large fruit. 
From a flower not larger than a grain of rice a great fruit 
will grow much larger than a man's head ; but it takes a 
whole year for the fruit to grow to that size, ripen, and fall 
to the ground. The larger part of the cocoa-palm fruit is a 
thick husk, while the round hard nut itself is inside of the 
husk. We must understand, then, that the cocoa-nut as it 
hangs on the tree is at least six or eight times as large as 
the nut with which we are so familiar. If the fruit is left 
to ripen on the tree, the husk, which for a long time is 
green and full of juice, turns a brownish color, gets quite 
dry, and then falls oflf. When these 'great heavy nuts, 
especially if the husks be yet green and laden with juice, 
fall from the trees, they come down with great force, and 
people have been killed, while walking beneath the trees, 
by the nuts falling on their heads. 

10. The flowers of the cocoa-nuts grow out of a kind of 
one-sided pod, which attains a great length and looks 
much like a curved sword. Out of a large and thrifty 
sword twenty or more large nuts will grow. 

To us, the nearest land of cocoa-nuts is that of the Ba- 
hama Islands. 

11. Sir Emerson Tennent, in his most interesting and 
valuable work on the island of Ceylon, speaks of the Pal- 
myra palm. It is cultivated more or less in every district 
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of Ceylon, but grows in such profusion over the north, and 
especially in the peninsula of Jaffna, as to form extensive 
forests, whence its timber is exported for rafters to all parts 
of the island, as well as to the opposite coast of India. 

12. To the inhabitants of the northern provinces of Cey- 
lon, this invaluable tree is of the same importance as the 
cocoa-nut palm is to the natives of the south. Its fruit 
yields them food and oil ; its juice, palm wine and sugar ; 
and its leaves, besides serving as roofs to their dwellings 
and fences to their farms, supply them with matting and 
baskets, with head-dresses and fans, and serve as a substi- 
tute for paper in their deeds and writings, and in the sacred 
books which contain the traditions of their faith. 

13. It has been said with truth, that a native of Jaffna, 
if he be contented with ordinary doors and mud walls may 
build an entire house, with walls, roof, and covering from 
the Palmyra palm. From this same tree he may draw his 
wine, make his oil, kindle his fire, carry his water, store 
his food, cook his repast, and sweeten it if he pleases ; in 
fact, live from day to day dependent on his Palmyra alone. 
Multitudes so live, and it may be safely asserted that this 
tree alone furnishes one-fourth the means of subsistence for 
the population of the northern provinces of this island. 

14. What is here said of the Palmyra palm of Ceylon is 
true in almost every particular of many other species of 
palm growing in various countries within the tropics. In 
a multitude of uses they are exceedingly important to the 
people of those summer lands. One palm-tree, however, 
must yet be mentioned, as it belongs to our own country, 
being a natural product of the Southern Atlantic States, 
and found as far north even as North Carolina, and this is 
the well-known palmetto. 
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15. In Florida the palmetto is very abundant, growing 
beat in moist swampy situations, where are found the finest 
and tallest specimens, some of them attaining a height of 
more than a hundred feet. It is fond, too, of the seashore, 
where the tree3 may be seen growing plentifully in the 
white sand of the beach, just at the very edge of high 
water. 

16, The palmetto is a very beautifid tree, and is that 
kind of a palm which has fan-shaped leaves, whilst the 
cocoa-nut is of tliat group of palms which have pinnated 
leaves. The palmetto is perhaps the hardiest of all the 
palms. The visitor in Florida is surprised to see with 
what indifference it endures the piercing cold northwest 
winds that sweep over that peninsula in winter; and while 
frost covers the land, the palmetto cheerily waves its broad 
fans on high, and smilingly greets the rising sun. 
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31. -THE PALM-TREE. 

Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm. 

On t)ie Indian sea by the isles of balm ? 

Or is it a ship in the breezeless calm ? 
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What axe its jars, so smooth and fine, 

But hollowed nuts, filled with oil and wine, 

And the cabbage that ripens under the Line ? 

The master he sits on a palm-mat soft, 
From a beaker ^ of palm his drink is quafifed. 
And a palm-thatch shields from the sun aloft. 

His dress is woven of palmy strands. 

And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands. 

Traced with the Prophet's ^ wise commands. 

The turban folded about his head 

Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid. 

And the fan that cools him of palm was made. 

Of threads of palm was the carpet spun 
Whereon he kneels wlien the day is done, 
And the foreheads of Islam ^ are bowed as one ! 

To him the palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein all uses of man combine, — 
House, and raiment, and food, and win€. 

And, in the hour of his great release, 
His need of the palm shall only cease 
With the shroud wherein he lieth in peace. 

" Allah il Allah ! " ^ he sings his psalm, 
On the Indian sea, by the isles of balm ; 
" Thanks to Allah who gives the palm I " 



Whittikr. 



1 hedkfeTy goblet. 2 tjie. Prophet, Mohammed. 

3 Is'lam, inhabitants of Mohammedan countries. 



4 Allah il Allah, Allah is God. 
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32. -THE RELATIONSHIP OP ANIMALS. 



ac-ces'so-ry, that which belongs to 
something else as its principal. 

ce-t&'oean [-«^n], an animal of the 
whale kind. 

con-tin-tl'i-ty, unbroken connection. 

cms-t&'oe-an [-she-\ the class of ani- 
mals including lobsters, crabs, etc. 

mam'mal, pi. mam'mals or mam- 
m&ll-a, an animal characterized by 
the female suckling its young. 



mollusk, an animal without back- 
bone, but having a soft fleshy body. 

poryp, an aquatic animal of the radiate 
type. 

rep'tile, an animal that crawls, or 
moves by stnall short legs. 

typ'i-oalf relating to a type or large 
gi'oup. 

yer'te-brate, an animal having an in- 
ternal jointed skeleton. 



1. The studies of naturalists have led to the arrange- 
ment of animals in a sort of scale of being. At the head 
of all creatures stands man. Closely following come — 
what do you suppose ? The apes ; and after the apes, the 
monkeys. 

2. Not so intelligent as the monkeys, the sad-eyed 
lemurs come next in order. There is a plain gradation of 
these lemurs, strongly monkey-like on the one extreme, 
and bat-like on the other ; and to these naturally succeed 
the bats themselves. 

3. Then come all the quadrupeds. But by quadrupeds 
is not meant such creatures as turtles, lizards, or frogs, 
which, although they have four legs, partake of the nature 
of creeping things, and have been classed with reptiles. 
They do not walk clear of the ground, and they lay eggs, 
and the young are hatched from those eggs ; whereas with 
quadrupeds it is quite different : their young are born, not 
hatched into the world. 

4. With the quadrupeds are classed — strange to say — 
a set of creatures that have no legs at all, certainly not to 
walk with. Their legs, if legs they can be called, are fins 
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to swim with, and look like fins ; and indeed the animals 
themselves look very much like fishes and live in the sea. ' 
These animals are called cetaceans. The whale, by far the 
largest animal in the world, the seal, the true dolphin, and 
some others like them, are cetaceans, not fishes. Their 
young are not hatched from eggs, but are born. And not 
only that, but the mother-whale, and the mother-seal, and 
the mother-dolphin, and all the other cetaceous mothers, 
nurse their young. The whale with her arm-fins holds the 
young one to her breast that it may partake of the nourish- 
ing milk. But does any fish ever do this ? Fishes do not 
nourish their young, but lay eggs in some suitable place, 
and let them hatch of themselves. A fish has cold blood, 
but the cetaceans have warm blood. So have all quadru- 
peds. So has man. 

5. Because the cetaceans suckle their young they are 
called mammals. So also the young of all quadrupeds are 
nourished by the mother. Therefore they, too, are called 
mammals. The child is nourished by its mother. Man, 
therefore, is also classed with the mammals. And all the 
mammals together are called the mammalia. 

6. The mammalia are placed at the head of all kinds of 
animals ; yet it must be owned that insects, which have 
their place far down in the scale, show an intelligence not 
only in building themselves good homes, but in pi*oviding 
for their young, far surpassing that of any mammal, — man 
alone excepted. It is true the beaver is a very good archi- 
tect, and his work stands out in bold relief against the 
background of stupidity or indifference shown by all other 
quadrupeds. As for the monkeys, which hardly know 
whether they are four-handed or four-footed, and pass their 
whole lives trying to stand on two feet, did any one of 
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them ever build a house for himself, four hands as he 
has ? 

7. After the mammals come the birds, in the scale of be- 
ing ; and here a very sharp line seems to divide two classes 
of creatures, — mammals confined to the earth and the 
sea, suckling the young, and feathered animals gifted with 
flight, not suckling the young, but laying eggs. 

8. Below the birds rank the reptiles. Here also two 
classes of animals are abruptly separated. Between the 
feathered biped and the creeping snake, the hopping toad, 
or the sprawling turtle, there is surely a marked interval. 
Easier is the transition from the reptiles to the fishes, 
which now follow in order. 

One habit is common to the birds, the reptiles, and the 
fishes : they lay eggs, and from those eggs the young are 
hatched. There are exceptions as regards reptiles and 
fishes, for some there are that bring forth their young alive, 
the little ones escaping from the egg previous to birth. 

9. Differing in some things, as do the four classes — 
mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes — one most important char- 
acteristic is common to them all : the vertebral column. 
The backbone, with its accessories of skull, ribs, and limbs, 
is a strong mark of the nature of the animal. Varied as 
the backbones are in the four classes, there is yet an evi- 
dent similarity in them all. Between the skeleton of a 
bird and the skeleton of a mammal the resemblance is 
most striking. Looking at them, we can see why it is that 
the birds walk on two legs only, whilst the quadrupeds 
walk on four. The two front limbs of the bird are modified 
into wings. In man the fore-limbs are arms, and those 
arms are terminated by perfect hands. At the end of the 
bird's wing can be seen the bones of an imperfect hand. 
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10. Coming to the reptiles, we find already in the turtles, 
alligators, and lizards the limbs greatly shortened, and in 
the snakes they entirely disappear. Then, again, there is 
a faint reappearance of limbs in the fins of fishes. And 
with the fishes ends the list of backbone animals, called 
vertebrates. Here, then, nature makes a pause. 

11. Seemingly a wide gap separates animals that have a 
backbone and animals that have none. The creatures 
without a backbone are called invertebrates. A snail, an 
oyster, a clam, or any shell-fish, bears the name of mol- 
lusk ; and these raoUusks come now in order, followed by 
the insects, and these again by crabs and lobsters and 
their kin called crustaceans, and towards the last, the saga- 
cious spiders appear. 

12. With all these creatures, from the bird which is a 
warm-blooded vertebrate, down through the moUusks, the 
insects, the crustaceans, to the spider, there prevails a 
common habit — the laying of eggs. As among reptiles 
and fishes, so with these invertebrate creatures, there are 
exceptions, the young ones escaping from the eggs prior 
to birth. 

13. Creatures there are innumerable, mostly in the sea, 
that grow in clusters, such as the polyps (which build the 
coral islands), looking more like flowers than animals. And 
some creatures there are that can be separated into parts 
without destruction, each part becoming a new animal. 
Others again that grow in clusters seemingly put forth buds 
like plants, and the flower-like buds separate from the 
stem and grow into new animals. 

14. Withal, there is an endless host of curious micro- 
scopic forms of life, of which it is often impossible to say 
whether they are animal or vegetable. The entire series 
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of organic forms is not an obvious unbroken chain linking 
the highest to the lowest. Animals are separated, as we 
have seen, into great typical groups, and it is within these 
groups only that we may trace an evident continuity. 
However, one principle animates them all, — the life 
principle ; one impulse moves them all, — '■ love for the 
young. 
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an'thro-poid, man-like. 
oo-los'sal, of enormous size. 
flayed, took off the skin. 
im-pro-vised', off-hand. 



pri-me'-val, belonging to the early 

age of the world. 
re-oes'ses, hidden depths and secret 

retreats. 



1. The equatorial coast of Africa has recently yielded to 
science a gigantic kind of man-like ape, which affords a 
curious confirmation of an old classic story. Somewhere 
about the sixth century before the Christian era, one 
Hanno is reported to have sailed from Carthage, through 
the Strait of Gibraltar, on a voyage of exploration along 
the coast bf Africa. 

2. In the record of this voyage there occurs the follow- 
ing passage : — " Passing the Streams of Fire, we came to a 
bay called the Horn of the South. In the recess there was 
an island, in which was a lake, and in this there was an- 
other island full of wild men. But much the greater part 
of them were women, with hairy bodies, whom the inter- 
preters called * Gorillas.' But pursuing them, we were 
not able to take the men ; they all escaped, being able to 
climb the precipices, and defended themselves with pieces 
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of rock. But three women, who bit and scratched those 
who led them, were not willing to follow. However, having 
killed them, we flayed them, and conveyed the skins to 
Carthage ; for we did not sail any farther, as provisions 
began to fail." 

3. The " wild men" of Hanno were doubtless identical 
with the great anthropoid ape lately rediscovered, and to 
which, in allusion to the old story, the name of " gorilla" 
has been given. The region visited by the ancient navi- 
gator* is a richly-wooded country, extending about a 
thousand miles along the coast from the Gulf of Guinea 
southward ; and it is precisely within these limits that the 
gorilla has been found in modern times. 

4. This great ape makes the nearest approach of any 
brute animal to the human form. It is fully equal to man 
in stature, but immensely more broad and muscular, while 
its strength is colossal. Though exclusively a fruit-eater, 
it is described as always manifesting an enraged enmity 
towards man; and no negro, even though furnished with 
fire-arms, will willingly enter into conflict "with an adult 
male gorilla. He is said to be more than a match for the 
lion. 

5. The rivalry between the mighty ape and the elephant 
is curious, and leads to somewhat comical results. The old 
male gorilla is always armed with a stout stick when on 
the scout, and knows how to use it. The elephant has no 
intentional evil thoughts towards the gorilla, but unfortu- 
nately they love the same sorts of fruit. When the ape 
sees the elephant busy with his trunk among the twigs, he 
instantly regards it as an invasion of his rights ; and, drop- 
ping quietly to a lower bough, he suddenly brings his 
club smartly down on the sensitive finger of the elephant's 
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proboscis, and drives off the alarmed animal trumpeting 
shrilly with rage and pain. 
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6. There must be something exceedingly wild and un- 
earthly in the appearance of one of these apes, so demon- 
like in hideousness, in the solemn recesses of the dark 
primeval forest. The terrors with which it is invested are 
more than imaginary. The young athletic negroes, in their 
ivory hunts, well know the prowess of the gorilla. He 
does not, like the lion, sullenly retreat on seeing them, but 
swings himself rapidly down to the lower branches, courts 
the conflict, and clutches at the foremost of his enemies. 
His green eyes flash with rage, and the hideous aspect of 
his visage is increased by the thick and prominent brows 
drawn spasmodically up and down, with the hair erect, 
causing a horrible and fiendish scowl. Weapons are torn 
from their possessors' grasp, and gun-barrels are bent by 
the powerful hands and yice-like teeth of the enraged 
brute. 

7. Dreadful is the sudden and unexpected fate which is 
often inflicted by him. It has happened that two negroes 
have been walking in a woodland path, unsuspicious of 
evil. Suddenly one misses his companion, or turns to see 
him drawn up in the air with a convulsed choking cry, and 
in a few minutes dropped to the ground a strangled corpse. 
The terrified survivor gazes up, and meets the grin and 
glare of the fiendish giant, who, watchhig his opportunity, 
had suddenly put down his immense hind-hand, caught 
the wretch by the neck with resistless power, and dropped 
him only when he ceased to struggle. Surely a horrible 
improvised gallows this ! 

(tOSSE. 
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34. -A YOUNG ORANG-OUTANQ. 



dom'i-ciled l-sild]^ housed. 
dom'i-nant, prevailing, leading. 
gro-tesque'ly [-teskUy], funnily. 



ma-neu'ver [-/iw'yer], dodge, trick, 
phys-i-og'no-my, countenance, 
yards, sail-timbers. 



1. While residing in the island of Java, I desired to 
secure a living specimen of this interesting animal, which 
many naturalists deem our nearest relation. They are 
rare, however, being confined to Borneo, Sumatra, and the 
neighboring islands. They are also difficult to capture, as 
they make their home in the thick forests, — a fact that 
gives rise to tlie name orang-outang, meaning in the native 
language " wild man of the woods." 

2. My wish was at last gratified by the capture of a fine 
young animal, which I domiciled under a tamarind-tree 
near my dwelling. There it made a bed, composed oi 
small interlaced branches covered with leaves. On this it 
passed the greater portion of its time, looking out for the 
people who carried fruit, and, when they approached, de- 
scending to obtain a share. At sunset it settled itself for 
the night, and got up at dawn to visit its friends, who 

always welcomed it. 

3. When I was about to sail for England, I had the 
young orang taken on board ship. He was secured by an 
iron chain to a ring-bolt; but he unfastened it and ran 
away, when, finding the trailing chain an incumbrance, he 
threw it over his shoulder. As he released himself in this 
manner several times, I decided to allow him to* go at large. 
He became very familiar with the sailors, played with 
them, and knew how to escape when pursued, by darting 
into inaccessible parts of the rigging. 
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4. At first he usually slept on one of the upper yards, 
after enveloping himself in a sail. In making his bed he 
took the greatest care to remove everything that might 
disturb the smooth surface of the place on which he in- 
tended to lie. After satisfying his tastes in this part of 
his domestic arrangements, he lay down on his back, bring- 
ing the sail over the surface of his body. Frequently, to 
tease him, I have beforehand taken possession of his bed. 
In such a case he would endeavor to pull the sail from be- 
neath me, or try to expel me from his resting-place, and 
would not be satisfied until he had succeeded. If the bed 
proved to be large enough for two, he slept quietly beside 
me. When all the sails were unfurled, he rambled here 
'and there in search of some other couch, stealino: either the 
sailors' jackets and shirts which were hung out to dry, or 
robbing some hammock of bed-clothes. 

6. One of the sailors was the special friend of the orang, 
and shared his meals with him. I must say, however, 
that the orang-outang at times stole the grog and biscuit 
of his benefactor, who had taught him to eat with a spoon. 
He might have been seen more than once at the door of 
his protector's cabin tasting his coffee, nowise embarrassed 
by the presence of those who were observing him, and 
affecting a grotesquely serious air, a perfect caricature of 
human nature. 

6. This animal was a great glutton. He would some- 
times chase a person along the vessel to obtain a dainty, 
and if his desire was not satisfied he would break out into 
a violent rage. Sometimes I tied an orange to the end of 
a string, and lowered it to the deck from the masthead. 
Every time the orang tried to seize it, I sharply pulled it up 
out of his reach. After having been several times deceived 
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in his attempts, he changed his tactics. Assuming an air 
of indifiference, he ascended the rigging, and, making a 
sudden spring, seized the cord that suspended the coveted 
prize. If it happened that he was again deceived in this 
maneuver through the rapidity of my movements, he showed 
symptoms of despair, retiring into a corner, and giving way 
to grief. 

7. Since our arrival in Great Britain he has acquired 
two habits which he certainly never piacticed on board 
ship, where his education, I ought to say, had been very 
much neglected. One of these is walking erect ; the sec- 
ond is to kiss his keeper. 

8. A gravity mingled with gentleness and approaching 
to melancholy is the dominant expression in his physi- 
ognomy. He practices forgiveness of injuries, and most 
frequently contents himself with avoiding those persons 
whom he thinks disposed to do him harm. But he 
strongly attaches himself to people who show him any 
affection, loving to sit close beside them and take their 
hands between his lips. * 

9. He willingly eats all kinds of meat, especially raw 
flesh, and though very fond of bread, always prefers fruit 
when procurable. In Java his ordinary beverage was 
water, but on board ship his drink was as varied as his 
food. One day he showed a taste for strong liquors by 
stealing a bottle of brandy belonging to the captain. Since 
his arrival in London, though he drinks wine, he prefers 
beer and milk to all other fluids. 

Dr. Abel Clark. 
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35. -MY BABOON. 



ap-prox'i-mate, to briug near to. 
dep-re-d&'tion, plundering. 
ha-bit'u-ftt-ed, accustomed. 
har'as-sing, annoying. 



im-ptl'ni-ty, freedom from punish- 
ment, 
lar'ce-ny, theft. 
Itl'di-crous, laughable. 



1. An animal which often rendered me essential ser- 
vices, whose presence frequently banished from my memory 
the most bitter and harassing reflections, whose simple and 
touching affection even seemed on some occasions to antici- 
pate my wishes, was a baboon of the species so common at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and so well known by the name 
of *' Bavian." It was very familiar, and attached itself 
particularly to me. 

2. I conferred upon it the office of my taster-general ; 
and when we met with any fruits or roots unknown to my 
Hottentots, we never ventured to eat them till they had 
been presented to, and pronounced upon by, Kees. If he 
ate, we fed upon them ; if he refused to eat them, we did 
likewise. The baboon has this quality in particular, which 
distinguishes him from the lower animals, and approxi- 
mates him more nearly to man : he is equally endowed 
with curiosity and gluttony ; he tastes everything you give 
him, and handles everything that comes in his way. 

3. But in Kees I valued a still more precious quality. 
He was a most trusty guardian. Night or day, it mattered 
not, the most distant approach of danger roused him to 
instant watchfulness ; and his cries and gestures invariably 
warned us of any unusual occurrence long before my dogs 
got scent of it. Indeed, these otherwise faithful guardians 
became so habituated to his voice, and depended so entirely 
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upon his instinct, that they became utterly careless of their 
own duty, and, instead of watching our encampment, went 
to sleep in full confidence. But no sooner had he given 
the alarm than the whole pack were up and on the alert, 
flying to defend the quarter from which his motions directed 
them to expect the threatened danger. 

4. I often took him out with me on my hunting and 
shooting excursions. On the way he amused himself by 
climbing the trees in search of gum, of which he was 
passionately fond. Sometimes he would discover the 
honeycombs which the wild bees deposit in the hollows of 
decayed trees ; but when neither gum nor honey was to be 
found, and he began to be pressed by hunger, an exhibition 
of the most comic and amusing nature took place. In the 
absence of more dainty fare, he would search for roots, 
and, above all, for a particular kind which the Hottentots 
call " kameroo," which he greatly relished, and which, un- 
fortunately for him, I had myself found so refreshing and 
agreeable that I often contested the possession of the prize 
with him. 

5. This put him upon his mettle, and developed all his 
talents for trickery and deception. When he discovered 
the kameroo at any distance from me, he commenced de- 
vouring it, without even waiting to peel it according to his 
usual custom, his eyes all the while eagerly fixed upon my 
motions, and generally managing matters so adroitly as to 
have finished the banquet before I reached him. Occasion- 
ally, however, I would arrive too soon for him ; he would 
then break the root and cram it into his cheek pouches, 
from which I have often taken it without his displaying 
either malice or resentment at what he must have con- 
sidered an act of great injustice. 
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6. To pluck up the roots, he resorted to a most ingenious 
method, which greatly amused me. Seizing the tuft of 
leaves with his teeth, he dug about and loosened the root 
with his fingers, and then drawing his head gently back- 
wards he commonly managed to extract it without break- 
ing. But when this method failed, he would seize the tuft 
as before, and as close to the root as possible, and then, 
suddenly turning a somersault, he would throw himself heels 
over head, and the kameroo rarely failed to follow. 

7. On these little expeditions, when he felt himself 
fatigued it was most ludicrous to see him mounting upon 
the back of one of my dogs, which he would thus compel 
to carry him for hours together. One of the pack, how- 
ever, was more than a match for him. As soon as this 
animal found Kees upon his shoulders, instead of trying to 
shake him off or dispute the point, — which he knew by 
experience to be useless, — he would make a dead halt, 
and) with great resignation and gravity, stand as immov- 
able as a statue, whilst our whole train passed by and pro- 
ceeded on their journey. 

8. Thus the two would continue, mutually trying to tire 
out one another's patience, till we were nearly out of sight. 
This had no effect upon the dog, who, to do him justice, 
possessed a most praiseworthy firmness of character. But 
with Kees it was a different matter. He saw the distance 
increasing without any better chance of overcoming his ad- 
versary's resolution than at first. Then commenced a most 
ludicrous and amusing scene. Kees would alight, and both 
follow the caravan at full speed ; but the dog, always dis- 
trusting the cunning of the monkey, would adroitly allow 
him to pass on a little before him for fear of a surprise, and 
never for a moment taking his eye off him. 
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9. In other respects he had gained a complete ascend- 
ancy over the whole pack, which he undoubtedly owed to 
the superiority of his instinct-; for among animals, as 
among men, cunning and address are frequently more than 
a match for physical force. It was only at meal-times, 
however, that Kees ever showed any ill-nature towards the 
dogs. When any of them approached him on that impor- 
tant occasion, a sound box on the ear warned him to keep 
at a more respectful distance; and it is singular that 
none of the pack ever disputed the point or resented the 
ajfifront. 

10. Like all monkeys, he was incurably addicted to petty 
larceny ; and, being a free-born Africander, he committed 
his depredations with impunity, or only fled for an hour or 
two to the woods to escape immediate chastisement, — 
always, however, taking good care to return by nightfall 
Never but on one occasion did he absent himself during 
the night. It was near dinner-time, and I had just pre- 
pared some stewed beans on my plate, when suddenly the 
cry of a bird which I had not before heard called off my 
attention, and I seized my gun and set off in pursuit 
of it. 

11. I had not been more than a quarter of an hour 
absent, when I returned with the bird in my hand. But 
Kees and my dinner had both disappeared in the mean 
time, though I had severely chastised him for stealing my 
supper on the previous evening. I concluded, however, 
that, as usual, he would return on the approach of night, 
when he fancied that the affair, would be forgotten, and so 
thought no more of it. But for once I was mistaken in 
him. Evening came without any appearance of Kees, nor 
had any of my Hottentots seen him on the following 
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morning, and I began to fear that I had lost him for 
good. 

12. I really began seriously to feel the loss of his amus- 
ing qualities and watchfulness, when, on the third day 
after his disappearance, one of my people brought the wel- 
come intelligence that he had encountered him in the 
neighboring wood, but that he concealed himself among 
the branches upon seeing that he was discovered. I im- 
mediately proceeded to the place indicated, and, after beat- 
ing for some time about the neighborhood to no purpose, 
at length heard his voice in the tone which he usually 
adopted when supplicating for a favor or a remission of 
punishment. 

13. Upon looking up, I perceived him half hid behind 
a large branch in a tree immediately above me, from 
which, in fact, he had been watching our encampment ever 
since his departure. But all my persuasions could not 
prevail upon him to descend, and it was only by climbing 
the tree that I finally succeeded in securing him. He 
made no attempt to escape me, however ; and his counte- 
nance exhibited a most ludicrous mixture of joy at the 
meeting, and fear of being punished for his misdeeds. 

Le Vaillant. 



36. -MY MONKEYS. 



oom-pet'i-tilve, in competition. 
miMe'am [-ze'um], a collection of nat- 
ural curiosities. 
qal'nlne, a medicine. 



sar'dino [deen], a small fish. 
ve-lo^'i-ty, swiftness. 
zo-o-log'ic-al, pertaining to the 
ence of animals. 



scl- 



1. I HAVE two little monkeys at home of which I am 
exceedingly fond. They are really half educated in their 
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way, and are almost fit to go up for a competitive exami- 
nation. My monkeys' names are " The Hag " and " Tiny." 
Hag's original name was " Jenny," but she has so much of 
the character of a disagreeable old woman about her thaflL 
call her " The Hag," and she answers to that name. Tiny 
was originally a very little monkey indeed, not mucli big- 
ger than a large rat. My friend Bartlett brought her to 
me from the Zoological Gardens as a dead monkey ; she 
was " as good as dead," a perfect skeleton, and with but 
little hair on her. 

2. She arrived tied up in an old canvas bag. I put her 
into " The Hag's " cage. The old lady at once took to her, 
and instantly began the office of nurse ; she cuddled up 
poor Tiny in her arms, made faces, and showed her teeth 
at anybody who attempted to touch her. Tiny had port- 
wine negus, quinine wine, beef-tea, egg and milk — in fact, 
anything she could eat ; and " The Hag " always allowed 
her to have " first pull " at whatever was put into the cage. 

3. In time, Tiny stood up, then began to run, her hair 
all came again, and she is now one of the handsomest, most 
wicked, intelligent, funnv little beasts that ever committed 
an act of theft. Steal ? Why her whole life is devoted 
to stealing, for the pure love of the thing. Tiny and " The 
Hag " are dressed like two sisters going to a ball, and it is 
diflBcult, for a person who does not know them well, to tell 
them apart. They are each a little larger than a big guinea- 
pig, with a long tail. 

4. When the fire is lighted in the morning, in my mu- 
seum, the servant puts the monkeys in their night cage 
before it, and directly I come down to breakfast I let them 
out. They are only allowed to be loose in my museum, as 
they do so much mischief ; and in my museum I alone am 
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responsible for the damage they do. The moment the 
door of the cage is opened they both rush out like rockets, 
and " The Hag " goes immediately to the fender and warms 
Iwrself, like a good monkey, as she, being older, seems to 
know that if she misbehaves herself she will have to be 
put back into her cage. Tiny, on the contrary, rushes 
round the room with the velocity of a swallow, and takes 
observations to see what mischief she can do. 

5. Tiny steals whatever is on the table, and it is great 
fun to see her snatch off the red herring from the plate and 
run off with it to the top of the book-shelves. While I 
am getting my herring, Tiny goes to the breakfast-table 
again, and, if she can, steals the egg ; this she tucks under 
her arm and bolts away, running on her hind legs. This 
young lady has of late been rather shy of eggs, as she once 
stole one that was quite hot, and burnt herself. She cried 
out, and "The Hag " left off eating sardines, shook her tail 
violently, and opened her mouth at me, as much as to say, 
" You dare hurt my Tiny ! " 

6. If I keep too sharp a look-out upon Miss Tiny, she 
will run like a rabbit across the table and upset what she 
can. She generally tries the sugar first, as she can then 
steal a bit ; or she will just put her hand on the milk-jug 
and pull it over. If she cannot get at the sugar-basin or 
milk-jug, she will kick at them with her hind legs — just 
like a horse — and knock them over as she passes. 

7. Having poured out the tea, I open the newspaper 
quite wide, to take a general survey of its contents. If I 
do not watch her carefully. Tiny goes behind the chair on 
to the book-shelf, and comes crash into the middle of the 
" Times," like a foxhunter charging at a five-barred gate. 
Of course, she cannot go through the " Times " ; but she 
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takes her chance of a fall somewhere, and her great aim 
seems, to perform the double feat of knocking the paper 
out of my hand and upsetting the teacup and its contents, 
or, better still, the teapot on to the floor. Lately, I acn 
glad to say, she did not calculate her fall quite right ; for 
she put her foot into the hot tea and stung herself smartly, 
and this seems to. have had the effect of making her more 
careful for the future. All the day of this misfortune she 
walked upon her heels, and not upon her toes as usual. 

8. " The Hag " will also steal, but in a more quiet man- 
ner. She is especially fond of sardines in oil, and I gener- 
ally let her steal them, because the oil does her good, 
though the servants complain of the marks of her oily feet 
upon the cloth. Sometimes the two make up a " stealing 
party." One morning I left the breakfast things for a 
moment, and in an instant Tiny snatched up a broiled leg 
of pheasant and bolted with it, — carried it under her 
arm round and round the room, after the fashion of the 
clown in the pantomime. While I was hunting Tiny for 
my pheasant, " The Hag " bolted with the toast. I could 
not find time to catch either of the thieves, and so had 
to go oJBf without any breakfast. 

9. Tiny and " The Hag " sometimes go out stealing to- 
gether. They climb up my coat and search all the pock- 
ets. I generally carry a great many cedar pencils; the 
monkeys take these out and bite oJBf the cut ends. But the 
gi'eat treat is to pick and pick at the door of a glass cup- 
board till it opens, then to get in and drink the hair-oil 
which they know is there. Any new thing that comes 
they miist examine ; and when a hamper comes I let the 
monkeys unpack it, especially if I know it contains game. 
They pull out the straw a bit at a time. 
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10. The performance generally ends by their upsetting 
the basket. I once received a snake in a basket, and let 
the monkeys unpack it. They have a mortal horror of a 
snake. When they found out the contents of the hamper, 
they were off in double-quick time, and it was a long time 
before they would come down from behind the cast of a 
very large salmon on the top of the book-shelves. 

11. The mischief this bright pair do is appalling. One 
day a scene of havoc was discovered in the bed-room. It 
was known the culprit was " The Hag," and that she must 
be in the bedroom. The servants were called up and the 
room searched thoroughly, sofa and other pieces of furniture 
moved, and the whole place thoroughly examined ; still no 
"Hag" could be found. The hunt was given up, but a 
strict watch kept. 

12. At last, after she knew the hunt was over, and we 
were waiting for the old lady to come out from somewhere, 
just the top of her head and her bright eyes were seen in 
the looking-glass on the table, — the original of the reflecr 
tion being on the top of the great old-fashioned four-post 
bedstead, crouched down behind the board, like a rifleman 
in a pit, " looking to see how we were looking," and as 
quiet and noiseless as a marble bust. 

13. The monkeys' principal companions in the house are 
a very valuable talking parrot and a handsome French 
Angora cat. Tiny, when loose, renders the lives of these 
creatures miserable. The parrot had originally about four- 
teen handsome red feathers in her tail. Now she can only 
muster three feathers : Tiny has pulled all the rest out. 

14. Tiny runs and jumps round and round the cage, and 
pretends to steal the Indian-corn. The poor bird turns 
round and round, with her feathers all the wrong way, and 
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pecks at Tiny, fighting her as an old woman up in a corner 
defends herself from a lot of mischievous, teasing street- 
boys. While protecting her corn, Polly forgets her tail; 
and Tiny watches her opportunity and tears out a handful 
of feathers at a time, and off she goes like a shooting-star. 
When the cat is asleep in front of the fire, Tiny*s gre^^t 
delight is to creep noiselessly up behind and pull the fur 
out ; and, if that does not wake her, she will get the end 
of her tail in her mouth and give it a bite, and this opera- 
tion soon starts the cat. 

15. The worst of the monkeys is that they have pockets 
in which to pack away the goods they steal. These pock- 
ets consist of a pouch each side of the face. When empty 
these pouches are not observable, but yet the owners can 
stow away an immense amount in them. It is great fun 
to see how much they will hold ; and this is done by giv- 
ing them an unlimited supply of acid drops. They immedi- 
ately fill their pouches as full as ever they can cram them, 
and I find they can pack away about twenty acid drops in 
each pouch. 

16. One day several things were missing. At once I 
thought of the monkeys. I caught them and searched their 
pouches, — a pretty safe find for stolen goods. In " The 
Hag's " pouches were a steel thimble, my own gold finger- 
ring, a pair of pearl sleeve-links, a farthing, a button, a 
shilling, and a bit of sweet-stuff. 

17. There is no trouble to catch the monkeys. I have 
only to open the door of their cage and say, " Cage ! cage ! 
go into your cage ! Quick march ! " and they go in in- 
stantly, like the good beasts they are. The parrot has 
caught up these words, and, when the monkeys are running 
about, often cries out, " Cage I cage ! go into your cage ! " 
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18. I fear that if the poor monkeys could read the char- 
acters I have given them, they would not be much 
pleased with me. I must, therefore, say something of their 
good qualities. They are both very amiable and affec- 
tionate, and there is not the least humbug about them. 
If they steal, it is only because it is their instinct to do so. 
and for the pure innate love of mischief; and nobody can 
blame them. They understand every word I say, but at 
the same time are occasionally most disobedient. 

19. Although my monkeys do considerable mischief, yet 
I let them do it. I am amply rewarded by their funny 
and affectionate ways. The reader may wonder that I like 
to keep my monkeys at all in my house ; but I do like to 
keep them, and nothing whatever would induce me to part 
with them. My monkeys love me, and I love my mon- 
keys. Frank Buckland. 



37. -THE MONKEY. 

Monkey, little merry fellow. 
Thou art Nature's Punchinello ! ^ 
Full of fun as Puck could be, - 
Harlequin might learn of thee ! 

Look now at his odd grimaces ! 
Saw you ever such queer faces ? 
Now like learned judge sedate, 
Now with nonsense in his pate. 

Look now at him ! gently peep ! 
He pretends he is asleep, — 
Fast asleep upon his bed, 
With his arm beneath his head. 

1 Pun-chi-neVlo, the buflfoon in a puppet-show. 
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Now that posture is not right. 
And he is not settled quite ; 
There ! that 's better than before, 
And the knave pretends to snore. 

Ha ! he is not half asleep ; 
See, he slily takes a peep ! 
Monkey, though your eyes were shut. 
You could see this little nut. 

You shall have it, pigmy brother ! 
What ! another ? and another ? 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack ; 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 

There ! the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can ; 
Now good-by, you merry fellow, 
Nature's primest Punchinello ! 



Mary Howitt. 



38. -THE VAMPIRE. 



al-ter'nate, being by tunus. 
ca-pri'cious \ka-prish'us], freakish, 

whimsical. 
ohei-rop'te-ra, pron. kl-rop'te-ra. 
cre'denoe, belief. 
dex-tSr'i-ty, skill. 
dis-gorged', ejected from the stomach. 



mnn'dane, worldly. 
pro-pen'si-ty, disposition, inclination. 
re-ptt'di-&t-ed, rejected. 
san'gui-na-ry, bloody. 
sa'ti-at-ed \sWshi-at-ed\ glutted. 
with'erS} the ridge at the bottom of a 
horse's neck. 



1. Among the more conspicuous of the puzzles of natural 
history are the strange and weird animals which are popu- 
larly known by the terse title of bats, and scientifically 
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ty the more learned name of cheiroptera, — a term derived 
from two Greek words signifying a hand and a wing. 

2. In the older times some authors placed the bats among 
the birds, while others assigned them a position among the 
quadmpeds, because they can walk on the earth. Some, 
again, who admitted the mammalian nature of these crea- 
tures, scattered them at intervals through the scale of ani- 
mated beings, heedless of any distinction excepting the 
single characteristic on which each took his stand, and by 
which be judged every animal These are but a few of the 
diverse opinions which ran riot among the naturahsts of 
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former times, among which the most ingeniously quaint is 
that which places the bat and the ostrich in the same order, 
because the bat can fly and the ostrich cannot. 

3. By degrees the true mammalian character of the bats 
became more clearly understood, and they were removed 
from the birds to take their rank among higher forms. 
Even then, however, they were placed at the very end of 
the mammals, being considered as a connecting link which 
prevented a too abrupt change from the hairy to the 
feathered beings ; and it was left to more recent investi- 
gators to discover the real position of the bat tribe. 

4. Of all this tribe, the bat which has earned for itself 
the most conspicuous celebrity is the vampire; and this 
celebrity it has gained by the surest means of obtaining 
mundane fame, — the shedding of blood. The vampire 
bat is a native of Southern America, and is found over 
a large extent of country. It is not a very large animal, 
the length of its body and tail being only six inches, or 
perhaps seven in large specimens, and the spread of the 
wings two feet, or somewhat more. The color of the vam- 
pire's fur is a mouse tint, with a shade of brown. 

5. Many tales have been told of the vampire bat, and 
its fearful attacks upon sleeping men, — tales which, al- 
though founded on fact, were sadly exaggerated. It was 
reported to come silently by night, and to search for the 
exposed toes of a sound sleeper, — its instinct telling when 
the intended victim was thoroughly buried in sleep. Pois- 
ing itself above the feet of its prey, and fanning them with 
its extended wings, it produced a cool atmosphere, which, 
in those hot climates, aided in soothing the slumberer into 
a still deeper repose. The bat then applied its needle- 
pointed teeth to the upturned foot, and inserted them into 
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the tip of the toe with such dexterity that no pain was 
caused by the tiny wound. The lips were then brought 
into action, and the blood was sucked until the bat was 
satiated. It then disgorged the food which it had just 
taken, and began afresh, continuing its alternate feeding 
and disgorging until the victim perished from sheer loss of 
blood. 

6. For a time this statement gained credence, but after 
a while was less and less believed, until at last naturalists 
repudiated the whole story as a " traveler's tale." How- 
ever, as usual, the truth seems to have lain between the 
two extremes ; for it is satisfactorily ascertained by more 
recent travelers that the vampires really do bite both men 
and cattle during the night. But the wound is never known 
to be fatal, and in most instances causes but little incon- 
venience to the sufferer. 

7. When they direct their attacks against mankind, the 
vampires almost invariably select the foot as their point of 
attack ; and their blood-loving propensities are the dread of 
both natives and Europeans. With singular audacity, the 
vampire even creeps into human habitations, and seeks out 
the exposed feet of any sleeping inhabitant who has incau- 
tiously neglected to draw a coverlet over his limbs. 

8. When they attack quadrupeds, they generally fix 
themselves on the shoulders and flanks of the animal, and 
inflict wounds sufficiently severe to cause damage, unless 
properly attended to. It is quite a common occurrence 
that when the cattle are brought from the pastures where 
they have passed the night, their shoulders and flanks are 
covered with blood from the bites of these blood-loving 
bats. It might be said that the bleeding wounds were due 
to some other cause ; but the matter was set at rest by the 
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fortunate capture of a vampire " red-handed," in the very 
act of wounding a horse. 

9. Darwin, who narrates the circumstance, states that he 
was traveling in the neighborhood of Coquimbo, in Chili, 
and had halted for the night. One of the horses became 
very restless, and the servant who went to ascertain what 
was the matter with the animal fancied that he could see 
something strange on its withers. He put his hand quickly 
on the spot, and secured a vampire bat. Next morning 
there was some inflammation and soreness on the spot 
where the bat had been captured ; but the ill effects soon 
disappeared, and three days afterwards the horse was as 
well as ever. It does not seem to be the severity of the 
wound which does the harm, but the-'irritation which is 
caused by pressure, whether of a saddle in the case of a 
horse, or of clothing in the case of a human being. 

10. The vampire seems to be very capricious in its 
tastes, for while one person may sleep in the open air 
with impunity, another will be wounded almost nightly. 
Mr. Waterton, urged by enthusiastic desire for personal 
investigation, slept for the space of eleven months in an 
open loft, where the vampires came in and out every 
night. They were seen hovering over the hammock, and 
passing through the apertui^es that served for windows, 
but never made a single attack on him ; yet an Indian, who 
slept within a few yards, suffered frequently by the loss of 
blood from his toes. This distinction was not on account 
of color, for a young lad about twelve years of age, the son 
of an English gentleman, was bitten on the forehead with 
such severity that the wound bled freely on the following 
morning. The fowls of the same house suffered so tenibly 
that they died fast ; and an unfortunate donkey was being 
killed by inches. 
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11. Although these bats have so great a predilection for 
the blood of animals, they are not restricted to so sangui- 
nary a diet, but live chiefly on insects, which they capture 
on the wing. Indeed, they would have a meager diet were 
they to depend wholly on a supply of blood, for there are 
sufficient vampires in existence to drain the life-blood 
from man and beast. 

12. Many other creatures have the same propensities, — 
happy if they can gratify them, satisfied if they are with- 
held from so doing. The common leech is a familiar ex- 
ample of a similar mode of life ; for it may be that not one 
leech out of a thousand ever tastes blood at all, although 
they are so ravenously eager for it when they have an 

opportunity to gratify their sanguinary tastes. 

Wood. 



39. -THE KING OP BEASTS. 



oar-niy'o-rous, flesh-eating. 
com-men'su-r&te [sAw-], propor- 
tional. 
dis-traot'ed, drawn away from. 



mag-nanl-mouSt noble-minded. 
pan-e-^r'ic, encomium, eulogy. 
pros'peot, likelihood, expectation. 
sl&key quench. 



1. The feline or cat tribe form a strongly marked and 
easily characterized family. Amongst them are found the 
lion, tiger, panther, etc., — the largest, the best armed and 
the most sanguinary of the carnivorous ojder. They feed, 
except in rare cases on none but living victims, the palpi- 
tating flesh of which they rend to pieces with savage 
energy. Although the various species differ much in 
size, they are all alike in their mode of attacking, their 
method of contending with, and of ultimately killing their 
victims. 
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2. As a rule, they take them by surprise; for they are not 
possessed of that courage which people are pleased to at- 
tribute to them. Crouched in some hidden retreat, silently 
and patiently they await their prey ; and as soon as within 
reach, they spring upon it from behind, without allowing 
time for escape or defence. In order to avoid dangerous 
opposition, they seldom attack any but the most harmless 
animals. Hunger alone induces them to dart upon the 
first creature with which they come in contact; but, in 
this case, if they encounter resistance, their fury is com- 
mensurate. 

3. If the impression made by the first sight of the lion 
be retained, it must be confessed that he is no usurper of 
the title " King of Beasts,'* which has been awarded him 
from the most ancient times. He carries his head high, 
and walks with a slowness which may well pass for grav- 
ity ; his visage is calm and dignified and announces a full 
consciousness of his strength. The bushy and magnificent 
mane which overshadows his head and neck is an addition 
which confers on him an air of grandeur that commands 
awe. 

4. Some adult lions have attained a length of nearly ten 
feet, from the tip of the muzzle to the root of the tail ; but, 
generally speaking, they do not exceed six to seven feet. 
With the exception of the mane and a tuft of hair at the 
end of the tail, the coat is entirely smooth, and of a nearly 
uniform tawny color. The female is distinguished by the 
absence of any mane, and by a smaller head ; she is gener- 
ally about one-fourth smaller than the male. 

5. Buffon has drawn a magnificent portrait of the lion, 
which will ever remain one of the most beautiful passages 
in French literature. He attributes to it the good qualities 
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of courage, magnanimity, generosity, nobility of 'character, 
gratitude for kindness, and sensibility. Unfortunately, 
this elaborate panegyric is fated to give way before obser- 
vation. 

6. As a rule, the lion does not hunt during the day ; not 
that his eyes are unfitted for diurnal vision, but indolence 
and prudence keep him at home till evening. When the 
first shadows of twilight appear, lie enters upon his cam- 
paign. If there is a pool in the vicinity of his haunt, he 
places himself in ambush on the edge of it, with the hope 
of securing a victim among the antelopes, gazelles, giraffes, 
zebras, buffaloes, etc., which are led thither to slake their 
thirst. These animals well aware of this habit of their 
enemy, will not approach a pond without extreme cau- 
tion. 

7. If one, however, places itself within reach of their 
terrible foe, its fate is generally sealed. One enormous 
bound enables the lion to spring on its back, and one blow 
with his paw breaks its back. If the lion misses his aim, 
he does not endeavor to continue a useless pursuit, well 
knowing that he cannot compete in speed with the chil- 
dren of the plains. He therefore skulks back into his 
hiding-place, to lie in ambush until some more fortunate 
chance presents itself, or complete nightfall shuts out all 
hope of success. 

8. The lion, however, is not disposed to remain long 
with an empty stomach. Then it is that he approaches 
man's habitations, with the hope of sui'prising the domestic 
animals. Fences ten feet in height form no obstacle to 
him, for he will bound over them with ease, when, falling 
into the midst of the herd, he seizes the- nearest. The 
amount of strength which he manifests under such circum- 
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stances is really extraordinary. A lion has been known at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to carry off a heifer as a cat 
would a mouse, and, with the bm-den, to leap a wide ditch. 
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It is almost impossible to conceive the muscular force 
necessary to jump a fence several feet high when carrying 
a load of several hundred-weight. 

9. There is one important fact which has several times 
been observed. When the lion is hungry or irritated, he 
lashes his sides with his tail and shakes his mane. If, 
therefore, a traveler finds himself unexpectedly in the 
presence of a lion, he may know the brute's intentions, 
and can take precautions accordingly. If the tail does not 
move, the animal may be passed without fear ; not only 
will he not spring upon you, but throwing a stone at him 
will suffice to drive him away. Under the reverse cir- 
cumstances no time must be lost in seeking a place of 
refuge, unless you are in a position to commence a contest 
with arms, and then the more prompt and determined your 
action, the more successful will be the issue. 

10. Because the lion seldom attacks any living creature 
when his appetite is satisfied, and because he is content 
with one victim at a time, some people have fancied that 
he is magnanimous. We might as well praise the abstemi- 
ousness of a man who has well fed. But few animals kill 
for the mere pleasure of killing. If some of the carnivora 
appear to contradict this, it may be because we are unable 
to appreciate their motives ; with the progress of knowl- 
edge, their true cliaracters may in future be better under- 
stood. It is also at present impossible for us to say that 
the lion is less irritable than other quadrupeds. The " King 
of Beasts " does not fear man ; nevertheless, he treats him 
with respect, only attacking him in a case of urgent neces- 
sity, such as suffering from long abstinence, without a pros- 
pect of food. 

11. While the lion kills an inferior animal without de- 
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lay, it does not immediately take the life of a human being 
whom it has seized. Evidently it acts in this manner be- 
cause it still fears him, even when he is lying on the earth 
powerless — instinctive fear, not generosity, arrests its ven- 
geance. We have many examples to bear out this state- 
ment. A hunter fires at a lion and misses, or but slightly 
wounds it. The animal precipitates itself upon him, strikes 
him to the ground with a blow from its paw, and there 
respectfully keeps him in this terrible restraint, without 
completing the work of destruction. Thus it often happens 
that its attention is distracted by the attack of another 
hunter, when it abandons its victim. 

FiGUIER. 



40. -DR. LIVINGSTONE'S ENCOUNTER WITH 

A LION. 

an-nllii-lftt-ed, destroyed. stft'por, numbness, insensibility. 

par'oz-ysm, violent fit. twad'dle, silly talk. 

1. Being about thirty yards from the foe, I took a good 
aim at his body, through the bush, and fired both barrels 
into it. The men then called out, " He is shot ! he is 
shot ! " Others cried, " He has been shot by another man 
too ! Let us go to him ! " I did not see any one else 
shoot at him ; but I saw the lion's tail erected in anger 
behind the bush, and, turning to the people, said, " Stop a 
little till I load again." When in the act of ramming 
down the bullets, I heard a shout. 

2. Starting and looking half round, I saw the lion just 
in the act of springing upon me. I was upon a little 
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height. He caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we 
both came to the ground below together. Growling hor- 
ribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier dog does 
a rat. The shock produced a stupor similar to that which 
seems to be felt by a mouse after the first shake of the 
cat It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was 
no sense of pain or feeling of terror. It was like what 
patients partially under the influence of chloroform de- 
scribe, who • see all the operation but feel not the knife. 
This singular condition was not the result of any mental 
process. 

3. The shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of 
horror in looking round at the beast. This peculiar state 
is probably produced in all animals killed by the carnivora, 
and, if so, is a merciful provision by our beneficent Creator 
for lessening the pain of death. 

4. Turning round to relieve myself of the weight, as he 
had one paw on the back of my head, I saw his eyes 
directed to Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot him at the 
distance of fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one, missed fire 
in both barrels. The lion immediately left me, and, attack- 
ing Mebalwe, bit his thigh. 

5. Another man, whose life I had saved before after he 
had been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion 
while he was biting Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe, and 
caught this man by the shoulder ; but at that moment the 
bullets he had received had taken effect, and he fell dead. 
The whole was the work of a few moments, and must have 
been his paroxysm of dying rage. 

6. In order to take out the charm from him, the natives 
on the following day made a huge bonfire over the carcase, 
which they declared to be that of the largest lion they had 
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ever seen. Besides crunching the bone into splinters, he 
left eleven teeth-wounds in the upper part of my arm. 

7. We hear of the majestic roar of the king of beasts. 
It is indeed well calculated to inspire fear, if you hear it 
in combination with the tremendously loud thunder of that 
country, on a night so pitchy dark that every flash of the 
intensely vivid lightning leaves you with the impression 
of stone-blindness, while the rain pours down so fast that 
your fire goes out, leaving you without the jw'otection of 
even a tree, or the chance of your gun going off. But 
when you are in a comfortable house or wagon, the case is 
very different, and you hear the roar of the lion without 
any awe or alarm. The silly ostrich makes a noise as loud, 
yet it never was feared by man. To talk of the majestic 
roar of the lion is mere majestic twaddle. 

8. On my mentioning this fact some years ago, the as- 
sertion was doubted ; so I have been careful ever since to 
inquire the opinions of Europeans who have heard both, if 
they could detect any difference between the roar of a lion 
and that of an ostrich. The invariable answer was that 
they could not when the animal was at a distance. The 
natives assert that they can detect a variation between the 
commencement of the noise of eacli. 

9. There is, it must be admitted, a considerable differ- 
ence between the singing noise of a lion when full, and his 
deep gruff voice when hungiy. In general, the lion's voice 
seems to come deeper from the chest than that of the 
ostrich ; but to this day I can distinguish between them 
with certainty only by knowing that the ostrich roars by 
day and the lion by night. 

Dr. Livingstonb. 
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doQlle, teachable. 
lithe) pliant, flexible. 
mo-rose', of a sour temper, 
n&'bob, a wealthy man. 
or'gy, a revel. 



pa-tri'cian [pa-tri8h'an\y a noble- 
man. 
Bub'tle [mtfle\f sly. 
tes'ti-fied, showed. 
nn'dti-l&t-ing, wave-like. 



1. The tiger is as high on the limbs as the lion ; but it 
is more slender, active, and stealthy, closely resembling, in 
figure and movements, the domestic cat, which serves as 
the type of the entire genus. Its coat is very handsome, 
being of a yellowish fawn color above and a pure white' 
beneath ; everywhere irregularly striped by brown trans- 
verse bands. Its tail, which is very long, is ringed with 
black, and contributes not a little to its beauty. It has 
also white around the eyes, on the jaws, and on the back 
of each ear. It is peculiar to Asia, inhabiting Java, Su- 
matra, a great part of Hindostan, and China. 

2. The tiger makes its lair in jungles or densely-wooded 
districts bordering on water-courses. Like the lion, it has 
a den, to which it retires for rest. Thence it steals forth, 
secretes itself in a wood on the borders of a frequented 
path, and there, concealed from every eye, awaits its vic- 
tim. The moment it sees the object of its desire, its eyes 
flash, and its whole bearing manifests a savage joy. It 
allows the unsuspecting prey to draw near, and when it is 
sufficiently close, springs upon it with tremendous velocity. 
If it winds prey at a distance, it glides through the high 
grass with the undulating movements of the serpent, al- 
most impossible to be detected by the human eye. 
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8. The tiger has for a long time borne a reputation for 
cruelty, as little deserved as that for generosity which has 
been given the lion. The old naturalists pretended that 
the tiger gloried in shedding blood, and that it never saw 
a living creature without desiring to destroy it. Nothing 
can be more untrue. The tiger does not kill for the pleas- 
ure of killing ; it kills only to appease its hunger. 

4. Although the tiger is possessed of great strength, and 
moves tlirough the thickets of the jungle with the lithe, 
noiseless action characteristic of all the cats (coming sud- 
denly upon his prey, which, unaware of the subtle approach 
of its cunning foe, may be resting in fancied security), yet 
at times he too falls a victim to an adversary as cruel and 
remorseless as himself 

6. Many of the rivers and lakes in the hot lands where 
this animal dwells fairly swarm with crocodiles. Those 
huge, repulsive reptiles are frequently seen stretched at 
full length upon some sand-bar, sleeping in the rays of the 
mid-day sun, or else submerged in the water, every portion 
of them hidden save the eye and nostrils (which are ele- 
vated above the rest of the face), remaining motionless 
near the shore, waiting to seize upon any animal that may 
approach the stream. 

6. When lying on the bank they can hardly be distin- 
guished from it, or, if seen, appear at a little distance like 
dead trunks of some fallen trees. They have two modes 
of attack. One is, if they can get sufficiently near their 
prey, to seize it in their terrible jaws, and drag it to the 
bottom of the river. ^Another and often practiced method 
is, to watch close to the bank, and when an animal draws 
near to the water, suddenly to sweep it into the stream by 
a rapid and powerful blow of the tail (which can be wielded 
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with even greater dexterity than a coachman's whip), and 
having thua brought the victim within reach of the mouth, 
to dra^ it beneath the surface, and speedily devour it 
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7. Tiger-hunting holds a high place among the amuse- 
ments of the Indian nabobs and the English officers sta- 
tioned in Hindostan. This sport is principally followed 
on elephants placed in line, and on which the hunters ride. 
When all is ready, at a preconcerted signal they enter the 
jungles, beat them in every direction, and compel the tiger 
to show itself. Fire-arms then do their work. It often 
happens that the ferocious beast springs on the flank of an 
elephant and tries to seize one of the riders. 

8. Whatever may be said to the contrary, the tiger is 
capable of being trained and rendered perfectly docile ; it 
is even susceptible of a certain degree of attachment. One 
that lived in a managerie in Paris had been brought from 
India in a ship on wliich it had been allowed to wander 
about at large. The confidence it inspired was such that 
the cabin-boys lay between its legs, and slept with their 
heads on its flanks. 

9. A tigress which had been brought to England, and 
which had not shown any signs of a bad disposition on 
board ship, became morose when shut up in the managerie. 
Some time after, however, a sailor, one of its late traveling 
companions, came to visit the managerie, and solicited per- 
mission to enter the den where this tigress was confined. 
The latter at once recognized him, and testified the great- 
est pleasure. All the day after its friend had departed it 
lay prostrate with grief. 

10. It is said that Nero had a tigress, named Phoebe, 
which he often kept near him in his apartments, and which 
he more than once made the instrument of his brutal, vin- 
dictive feelings. At the termination of an orgy, nothing 
gratified him so much as to point out to this animal some 
illustrious patrician that had come under his displeasure. 
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and quickly a bleeding victim rolled at the feet of the 
monster with a human face. Here the veritable tiger was 
Nero. 

FiGUiER. Adapted. 



42. -A POET'S VISION OF THE TIGER- 

Tiger ! tiger ! burning bright, 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fire of thine eyes ? 
On what wings dare he aspire ? 
What the hand dare seize the fire ? 

And what shoulder, and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thine heart ? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand ? and what dread feet ? 

What the hammer ? what the chain ? 
In wliat furnace was thy brain ? 
. What tlie anvil ? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 

When the stars threw down their spears. 

And watered heaven with their teal's, 

Did he smile his work to see ? 

Did He who made the Lamb make thee ? 

9 
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Tiger ! tiger ! burning bright, 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 

William Blake. 



43. - BOMBONNEL AND THE LEOPARD. 



dom'i-n&t-ed, mastered. 
gnt'tnr-al, from the throat. 
in-feot'ed, taiuted, noxious. 



Itlre, trap. 

mor-ti-fi-oft'tion, chagrin, 
sti'iled [styVd]^ choked. 



1. It was eight o'clock at night ; we were dining, and 
during our meal discussing our projects for the morrow, 
when there arrived, quite out of breath, an Arab belonging 
to the tribe of Ben-Assenat. He told me that at sunset a 
leopard came and carried off a goat in the presence of the 
goat-herd, and that he had seen it enter a ravine, where it 
was certain to be found. I was too anxious to meet this 
infernal beast to hesitate an instant ; dinner was left un- 
finished, and a rush was made at once to my weapons, 
notwithstanding the representations of several who wished 
to detain me, by observing that the night was very dark 
and the weather bad ; but knowing that the moon ro^e at 
ten o'clock, and tliat I ought to be with the tribe before 
that hour, I started. 

2. The man who conducted me, in his endeavors to 
make a short cut, went along narrow tracks, and often 
through the brushwood. My hunting-knife bumped against 
my legs and caught in the branches ; so, to get it out of the 
way, I pushed it round my waist-belt behind, instead of 
retaining it by my side. I mention this fact liere, though 
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it appears of but little importance, because, as will be seen 
hereafter, it was the means to which I owe my life. 

3. On reaching the tribe, I found the Arabs waiting 
for me. For a decoy they had got ready a goat and a 
stake to attach it to. They led me about a quarter of a 
mile from the ciamp, to the margin of a wide and deep 
ravine. Here they halted and explained : " The leopard 
is inside there ; in this small thicket place yourself ; we 
will go and fix the lure." 

4. I was very much surprised they had chosen such a 
convenient position for me, and one which I could not 
have found without great difficulty. The ground was an 
inclined plane, which descended by a somewhat steep slope 
to the ravine, on the brink of which, facing from it, I took 
my stand. The Arabs drove in the stake on the higher 
ground, about twenty feet from me, and there tied the goat, 
then wishing me good luck, ran off with all haste, not 
desiring to become intimate with the dangerous animal 
they believed to be in the vicinity. 

5. I had seated myself in the thickel, and had not 
drawn my hunting-knife from its sheath to lay it on the 
ground so as to have it ready. A few minutes had scarcely 
elapsed, when separating the slender twigs which might im- 
pede its movements, quicker than lightning the marauder 
fell upon the bait. I held my breath, and hesitated to 
fire, hoping the moon would afford me a gleam of light. A 
delay of some seconds thus ensued, for its rays only occa- 
sionally showed through the dark flitting clouds. But 
what was my astonishment to see the leopard pass by me 
carrying off the goat with the ease that a cat bears off a 
mouse 1 It was about ten feet from me, and moving di- 
rectly across; 1 could neither distinguish head nor tail, 
only a black indistinct mass. 
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6. The remembrance of my thirty-four unsuccessful 
nights flashed across my mind; impatience carried me 
completely away, and, forgetting all prudent resolutions, I 
pulled the trigger. My gun, a twelve bore, was loaded 
with 110 grains of powder and twenty-four slugs. The 
object of my aim fell, uttering guttural roars, at the same 
time dropping the goat. I had broken the leopard's fore 
paws; yet it had not seen whence the shot came, and 
might have thought that the goat had exploded in his 
jaws. 

7. The slightest movement on my part would be certain 
to attract attention; common sense demanded that the 
most complete immobility should be observed ; but fearing 
a surprise,^ I determined to stand up in my hiding-place to 
see over it, and be the better prepared for results. In ris- 
ing a branch caught the hood of my cloak and threw it 
down on iny shoulder. This was another of the providen- 
tial chances to which I owe my life. The wily brute, now 
alarmed, did not utter a cry or a sound, but fixed its atten- 
tion on the thicket and listened. A few moments passed, 
and I, hearing and seeing nothing, thought the foe dead. 

8. Crouching, and using every possible precaution, I is- 
sued from my shelter, carrying my gun with the barrels 
depressed and my finger on the second trigger. As 
soon as I was perceived the leopard made a spring of 
ten feet towards me. I aimed at its head ; but the rapid- 
ity with which it came was so great, and the darkness so 
intense, that I missed, — my ball entering the ground, and 
the fire from my piece singeing the hair on its neck. The 
terrible brute now threw itself upon me, and bore me to 
the ground in an instant. I fell underneath on my back, 
with my shoulders caught in the bush that had served 
me as a place of concealment. 
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9. First my foe attempted to strangle me, and fixing 
upon my neck, tore at it in indescribable rage. This was 
fortunately protected by the collar and thick hood of my 
cloak. With my left hand I endeavored to defend myself 
and push off my assailant, while with the right I made 
desperate efforts to grasp the hunting-knife that lay under 
me. The former it bit through and through, notwithstand- 
ing the woolen sleeve that covered it. It also gnawed my 
face horribly : one of the fangs of the upper jaw tore my 
forehead and went through my nose, the other fang en- 
tered at the corner of the left eye and broke my cheek- 
bone. 

10. Incapable of resisting with one hand, I abandoned 
the useless search for my knife, and with my two hands I 
convulsively grasped my assailant by the neck. It then 
seized me across the face, and driving its formidable teeth 
into the flesh, smashed the whole of my jaw. The noise 
thus caused sounded so painfully that I thought my brains 
were being crushed out. My face was in its mouth, from 
whence issued a burning, infected breath which stifled 
me. Still I clung to the foe by the neck, which was as 
large and hard as the trunk of a tree, and at length, with 
the strength of despair, I was enabled to thrust away its 
horrible head from mine. It then seized me by the left arm, 
and bit four times through the elbow. Without the large 
amount of clothing with which it was covered, it must have 
been crushed like a piece of glass. 

11. All this time I was lying on my back on the extreme 
brink of the ravine, my legs above and head downwards. 
The leopard tried a second time to take me by the face. 
I resisted, but my strength was all but exhausted. Mak- 
ing a movement to better my position, it clutched my head. 
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Gathering all the strength and determination that yet re- 
mained for a final efifort, I disengaged myself, leaving my 
wadded cloth cap in its jaws. I had thrown the brute from 
me so vigorously that it slipped over the steep slope, and 
its front paws being broken, it could not check itself, but 
went roaring and crashing headlong into the ravine. 

12. At last released, though not a moment too soon, I re- 
lieved myself, spitting out four of my teeth and a mass of 
blood that filled my mouth. Entirely given up to the fury 
which possessed me, burning for vengeance, I seized my 
hunting-knife, and not knowing where the brute had gone, 
sought him on every side, to recommence the struggle (for 
I did not believe I could long survive my wounds). It 
was in this position that the Arabs found me. They told 
me that they heard the leopard quite distinctly, and that its 
roars made their flesh creep ; that they had no doubt as to 
its combat with me, but that they imagined it roared be- 
cause of its- wounds, so they judged it best not to sally 
forth until the sounds ceased. 

13. The thirst of revenge, and especially the mortifi- 
cation I experienced at not being the victor in a battle 
which I had sought, dominated me to such a degree that I 
did all I could to find my antagonist, determined either to 
kill or be killed. But the Arabs dragged me to their camp, 
where they tried to bathe my face and bandage my wounds ; 
but I would not allow them, and at once proceeded to the 
farm of €orso, which I reached at midnight. 

BOMBONNEL. 
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44. -THE PANTHER: LEATHER-STOCKING 

AND THE LADIES. 



con-8id-er-&'tion, motive, reason. 
ex-treml-ty, highest degree. 
in-vi^'or-ftt-ing, strengthening. 
ma-lig'ni-ty, evil quality. 



pam'pered, fed luxurioosly. 
sen'si-bly, perceptibly, 
tem'per-a-ment, constitution, 
vent, outlet. 



1. Elizabeth Temple and Louisa had gained the sum- 
mit of the mountain, where they left the highway, and pur- 
sued their course, under the shade of the stately trees that 
crowned the eminence. The day was becoming warnf; 
and the girls plunged more deeply into the forest, as they 
found its invigorating coolness agreeably contrasted to the 
excessive heat they had experienced in their ascent. The 
conversation, as if by mutual consent, was entirely changed 
to the little incidents and scenes of their walk ; and every 
tall pine, and every shrub or flower, called forth some sim- 
ple expression of admiration. 

2. In this manner they proceeded along the margin of 
the precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the placid 
Otsego, or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels and 
the sound of hammers, that rose from the valley, to mingle 
the signs of men with the scenes of nature, when Elizabeth 
suddenly started, and exclaimed, — " Listen ! there are the 
cries of a child on this mountain ! Is there a clearing 
near us ? or can some little one have strayed from its pa- 
rents ? " 

3. "Such things frequently happen," returned Louisa. 
" Let us follow the sounds ; it may be a wanderer, starving 
on the hill." Urged by this consideration, the females 
pursued the low mournful sounds that proceeded from the 
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forest, with quick and impatient steps. More than once 
the ardent Elizabeth was on the point of announcing that 
she saw the sufferer, when Louisa caught her by the arm, 
and pointing behind them, cried, — " Look at the dog ! " 

4. The advanced age of Brave had long befoi*e deprived 
him of his activity ; and when his companions stopped 
to view the scenery or to add to their bouquets, the mastiff 
would lay his huge frame on the ground, and await their 
movements, with his eyes closed, and a listlessness in his 
air that ill accorded with the character of a protector. But 
when, aroused by this cry from Louisa, Miss Temple turned, 
she saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on some distant 
object, his head bent near the ground, and his hair actually 
rising on his body either through fright or anger. It was 
most probably the latter ; for he was growling in a low 
key, and occasionally showing his teeth, in a manner that 
would have terrified his mistress, had she not well known 
his good qualities. 

5. " Brave ! " she said, " be quiet, Brave ! What do you 
see, fellow ? " At the sound of her voice, the rage of the 
mastiff, instead of being at all diminished, was very sensi- 
bly increased. He stalked in front of the ladies, and seated 
himself at the feet of his mistress, growling louder than 
before, and occasionally giving vent to his ire by a short 
surly barking. " What does he see ? " said Elizabeth ; 
" there must be some animal in sight." 

6. Hearing no answer from her companion. Miss Temple 
turned her head, and beheld Louisa, standing with her face 
whitened to the color of death, and her finger pointing up- 
ward, with a sort of flickering, convulse'd motion. The 
quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the direction indicated by 
her friend, where she saw the fierce front and glaring eyes 
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of a female panther, fixed on them in horrid malignity, 
and threatening instant destruction. " Let us fly ! " ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm of Louisa, whose form 
yielded like melting snow, and sunk lifeless to the earth. 

7. There was not a single feeling in the temperament of 
Elizabeth Temple that could prompt her to desert a com- 
panion in such an extremity ; and she fell on her knees, 
by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from the per- 
son of her friend, with an instinctive readiness, such parts 
of her dress as might obstruct her respiration, and encour- 
aging their only safeguard, the dog, at the same time, by 
the sounds of her voice. " Courage, Brave !" she cried — 
her own tones beginning to tremble — " Courage, courage, 
good Brave ! " 

8. A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, 
now appeared, dropping from the branches of a sapling 
that grew under the shade of the beech which held its dam. 
This ignorant but vicious creature approached near to the 
dog imitating the actions and sounds of its parent, but ex- 
hibiting a strange mixture of the playfulness of a kitten 
with the ferocity of its race. Standing on its hind legs it 
would rend the bark of a tree with its fore paws, and play 
all the antics of a cat, for a moment ; and then, by lashing 
itself with its tail, growling, and scratching the earth, it 
would attempt the manifestations of anger that rendered 
its parent so terrific, 

9. All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his 
short tail erect, his body drawn backward on its haunches, 
and his eyes following the movements of both dam and 
cuU At every gambol played by the latter, it approached 
nearer to the dog, the gi-owling of the three becoming more 
honid at each moment, until the younger beast, overleap- 
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ing its intended bound, fell directly before the mastiff. 
There was a moment of fearful cries and struggles ; but they 
ended almost as soon as commenced, by the cub appearing 
in the air, hurled from the jaws of Brave, with a violence 
that sent it against a tree so forcibly as to render it com- 
pletely senseless. 

10. Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her blood 
was warming with the triumph of the dog, when she saw 
the form of the old panther in the air springing twenty 
feet from the branch of the beech to the back of the mas- 
tiff. No words of ours can describe the fuiy of the conflict 
that followed. It was a confused struggle on the dried 
leaves, accompanied by loud and terrible cries, barks and 
growls. Miss Temple continued on her knees, bending 
over the form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the animals, 
with an interest so horrid, and yet so intense, that she al- 
most forgot her own stake in the result. 

11. So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the inhabi- 
tant of the forest, that its active frame seemed constantly in 
the air, while the dog nobly faced his foe at each successive 
leap. When the panther alighted on the shouldei-s of the 
mastiff, which was its constant aim, old Bmve, though torn 
with her talons, and stained with his own blood, that ali-eady 
flowed from a dozen wounds, would shake off his furious 
foe like a feather, and, rearing on his hind legs, rushed to 
the fray again, with his jaws distended, and a dauntless 
eye. 

12. But age and his pampered life greatly disqualified 
the noble mastiff for such a struggle. In everything but 
courage he was only the vestige of what he had once been. 
A higher bound than ever raised the wary and furious 
beast far beyond the reach of the dog — who was making 
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a desperate, but fruitless dash at her — from which she 
alighted, in a favorable position on the back of her aged 
foe. For a single moment only could the panther remain 
there, the great strength of the dog returning with a con- 
vulsive effort. 

13. But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his teeth in the 
side of his enemy, that the collar of brass around his neck, 
which had been glittering throughout the fray, was of the 
color of blood, and directly, that his frame was sinking to 
the earth, where it soon lay, prostrate and helpless. Sev- 
eral mighty efforts of the wild-cat to extricate herself from 
the jaws of the dog followed ; but they were fruitless, until 
the mastiff turned on his back, his lips coUapsecJ and his 
teeth loosened ; when the short convulsions, and stillness 
that succeeded, announced the death of poor Brave. 

14. Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. 
There is said to be something in the front of the image of 
the Maker that daunts the hearts of the inferior beings of 
His creation ; and it would seem that some such power, in 
the present instance, suspended the threatened blow. The 
eyes of the monster and the kneeling maiden met, for an 
instant, when the former stooped to examine her fallen 
foe ; next to scent her luckless cub. From the latter ex- 
amination it turned, however, with its eyes apparently 
emitting flashes of fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, 
and its claws projecting for inches from its broad feet. 

15. Miss Temple did not or could not move. Her hands 
were clasped in the attitude of prayer ; but her eyes were 
still drawn to her terrible enemy ; her cheeks were blanched 
to the whiteness of marble, and her lips were slightly sep- 
arated with horror. The moment seemed now to have ar- 
rived for the fatal termination ; and the beautiful figure of 
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Elizabeth was bowing meekly to the stroke, when a rust- 
ling of leaves from behind seemed rather to mock the 
organs than to meet her ears. 

16. "Hist! hist!" said a low voice; "stoop lower, girl; 
your bonnet hides the creature's head." It was rather the 
yielding of nature than a compliance with this unexpected 
order that caused the head of our heroine to sink on her 
bosom ; when she heard the report of the rifle, the whiz- 
zing of the bullet, and the enraged cries of the beast, who 
was rolling over on the earth, biting its own flesh, and 
tearing the t.wigs and branches within its reach. At the 
next instant the form of the Leather-stocking rushed by 
her ; and he called aloud — " Come in, Hector ; come in, 
you old fool; 'tis, a hard-lived animal, and may jump 



again." 



17. Natty maintained his position in front of the maid- 
ens most fearlessly, notwithstanding the violent bounds 
and threatening aspect of the wounded panther, which gave 
several indications of returning strength and ferocity, until 
his rifle was again loaded, when he stepped up to the en- 
rnged animal, and placing the muzzle close to its head, 

every spark of life w^as extinguished by the discharge. 

Cooper. 



46. -THE SKATER AND THE WOLVES. 



den'i-zens, inlmbitants. 
glinting, shining fitfully. 
im'mi-nent, near at hand. 



ren-coun'ter, a combat, 
se-quest'ered, lonely. 
ten'sion [shun], stretch. 



1. During the winter of 1844, being in the northern 
part of Maine, I had much leisure to devote to the sports 



r 
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of a new country. To none of these was I more passion- 
ately addicted than to skating. The deep and sequestered 
lakes, frozen by the intense cold of a northern winter, pre- 
sented a wide field to the lover of this pastime. Often 
would I bind on my skates, and with exultant joy and de- 
light glide away up the glittering river, and wind each 
mazy streamlet that flowed beneath its fetters on toward 
the parent ocean. Sometimes these excursions were made 
by moonlight ; and it was on one of these latter occasions 
that I had an encounter which, even now, I cannot recall 
without a thrill of horror. 

2. I had left my friend*s house one evening just before 
dusk, with the intention of skating a short distance up the 
Kennebec, which glided directly before the door. The 
night was beautifully clear. The peerless moon rode 
through an occasional fleecy cloud, the stars twinkled in 
the sky, and every frost-covered tree and shrub sparkled 
with rare brilliancy. Light also came glinting from ice 
and snow wreath and incrusted branches, as the eye fol- 
lowed for miles the broad gleam of the river that, like a 
jewelled zone, swept between the mighty forests that bor- 
dered its banks. • 

3. And yet all was still. The cold seemed to have 
frozen tree, air, water, and every living thing. Even the 
ringing of my skates echoed back from the hill with a 
startling clearness ; and the crackle of the ice, as I passed 
over it in my course, seemed to follow the tide of the river 
with lightning speed. I had gone up the river nearly two 
miles, when, coming to a little stream which empties into 
the larger, I turned into it to explore its course. Fir and 
hemlock of a century's growth met overhead, and formed 
an archway radiant with frost work. All was dark within ; 
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but I was young and fearless, and as I peered into an un- 
broken forest that reared itself on the borders of the stream, 
I laughed with very joyousness. 

4. My wild hurrah rang through the silent woods, and I 
stood listening to the echo that reverberated again and 
again, until all was hushed. Suddenly a sound arose. It 
seemed to me to come from the ice beneath my feet. It 
was low and tremulous at first, but it ended in one loiig, 
wild howl. I was appalled. Never before had such a 
noise met my ears. Presently I heard the brushwood on 
shore crash as though from the tread of some animaL The 
blood rushed to my forehead ; but I looked around me for 
some means of escape. The moon shone through the open- 
ing at the mouth of the creek by which I had entered the 
forest ; and, considering this the best way of escape, I darted 
towards it like an arrow. 

5. The opening was hardly a hundred yards distant, and 
the swallow could scarcely have excelled me in flight ; yet, 
as I turned my eyes to the shore, I could see two dark 
objects dashing through the brushwood at a pace nearly 
double in speed to my own. By their great speed, and the 
short yelps which they occasionally ga\»e, I knew at once 
that these were the much dreaded gray wolves. I had 
never met with these ferocious animals ; but from the de- 
scription given of them, I felt little pleasure at making 
their acquaintance. Their untamable fierceness and un- 
tiring strength render them objects of dread to every 
benighted traveler. 

6. The bushes that skirted the shore now seemed to rush 
past with the velocity of lightning, as I dashed on in my 
flight to pass the narrow opening. The outlet was nearly 
gained ; a few seconds more, and I would be comparatively 
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safe. But in a moment my pursuers appeared on the bank 
above me, which here rose to the height of ten or twelve 
feet. There was no time for thought. I bent my head, 
and dashed wildly forward. The wolves sprang ; but, mis- 
calculating my speed, fell behind, while their intended 
prey glided out upon the river. 

7. I turned towards home. The light flakes of snow 
spun from the iron of my skates, and I was some distance 
from my pursuers, when their fierce growl told me I was 
still their fugitive. I did not look back, nor feel afmid. 
I thought of home, of the bright faces awaiting my return ; 
and then all the energies of body and mind were exerted 
for escape. I was perfectly at home on the ice. Many 
were the days that I had spent on my good skates, never 
thinking that they would thus prove my only means of 
safety in such imminent peril 

8. Every half minute a furious yelp from my fierce at- 
tendants made me but too certain that they were in close 
pursuit. Nearer and nearer they came. I heard their 
feet pattering on the ice ; I even felt their very breath, 
and heard their ferocious snuffing. Every nerve and 
muscle in mv frame was stretched to the utmost tension. 
The trees along the shore seemed to dance in an uncertain 
light, my brain turned with my own breathless speed, 
my pursuers hissed forth their breath with a sound truly 
horrible, when all at once an involuntary motion on my 
part turned me out of my course. 

9. The wolves close behind, unable to stop, and as unable 
to turn on smooth ice, slipped and fell, still going on far 
ahead. Their tongues were lolling out — their white tusks 
were gleaming from their bloody mouths — their dark 
shaggy breasts were fleeced with foam ; and as they passed 
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me their eyes glared, and they howled with fury. The 
thought flashed on my mind that by this means I could 
avoid them, — namely, by turning aside whenever they 
came too near ; for, by the formation of their feet, they are 
unable to run on ice except in a straight line. 

10. I immediately acted upon this plan. The wolves, 
having regained their feet, sprang directly toward me. 
The race was renewed for many yards up the stream ; they 
were almost close on my back, when I glided round and 
dashed directly past them. A fierce yell greeted this evo- 
lution ; and the wolves, slipping on their haunches, again 
slid onward, presenting a perfect picture of helplessness 
and baffled rage. Thus I gained nearly a hundred yards 
at each turning. This was repeated two or three times, 
every moment the baffled animals becoming more and 
more excited. 

11. Once, by delaying my turning too long, my sangui- 
nary antagonists came so near that they threw their white 
foam over my dress as they sprang to seize me, and their 
teeth clashed together like the spring of a fox-trap. Had 
my skates failed for one instant, had I tripped on a stick, 
or had my foot been caught in a fissure, the story I am 
now telling would never have been told. I thought all 
the chances over. I thought how long it would be before 
I died, and then of the search for my body. How fast 
man's mind traces out all the dread colors of death's pic- 
ture, only those who have been near the grim original can 
tell. 

But I soon came opposite the house, and my hounds 
(I knew their deep voices), roused by the noise, bayed 
furiously from their kennels. I heard their chains rattle. 
How I wished they would break them! Then I should 
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have had protectors to match the fiercest denizeus of the 
forest. 

12. The wolves, taking the hint conveyed by the dogs, 
stopped in their mad career, and, after a few moments, 
turned and Jled. I watched them until their forms dis- 
appeared over a neighboring hill ; then, taking off my 
skates, I wended my way to the house with feelings which 
may be better imagined than described. But even yet, I 
never see a broad sheet of ice by moonlight without think- 
ing of that snufting breath, and those ferocious beasts that 
followed me so closely down that frozen river. 

WHltEHBiD. 
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46. -THE COYOTE. 



ag'gra-yftt-ed, made worse. 
al'le-gor-y, type, representative. 
ooy-ote', praii'ie-wolf. 



far'tive, looking by stealth. 
in-oensed', enraged. 
wake, track. 



1. The coyote of the farther deserts is a long, slim, sick, 
and sorry-looking skeleton, with a gray wolf-skin stretched 
over it, a tolerably bushy tail that forever hangs down 
with a despairing expression of forsakenness and misery, a 
furtive and evil eye, and a long, sharp face, with slightly 
lifted lip and exposed teeth. 

2. He has a general slinking expression all over. The 
coyote is a living, breathing allegory of want. He is always 
hungry; he is always poor, out of luck, and friendless. 
The meanest creatures despise hirn. He is so spiritless 
and cowardly that, even while his exposed teeth are pre- 
tending a threat, the rest of his face is apologizing for it. 
And he is so homely ! so scrawny, and ribby, and coarse- 
haired, and pitiful ! 

3. When he sees you he lifts his lip and lets a flash of 
his teeth out, and then turns a little out of the course he 
was pursuing, depresses his head a bit, and strikes a long, 
soft-footed trot through the sage-brush, glancing over his 
shoulder at you from time to time till he is about out of 
easy pistol-range, and then he stops and takes a deliberate 
survey of you. He will trot fifty yards, and stop again ; 
another fifty, and stop again ; and, finally, the gray of his 
gliding body blends with the gray of the sage-brush, and 
he disappear. 



J 
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4. But if you start a swift-footed dog after him you will 
enjoy'it ever so much, — especially if it is a dog that has 
a good opinion of himself, and has been brought up to 
think that he knows something about speed. The coyote 
will go swinging gently off on that deceitful trot of his, 
and every little while he will smile a fraudful smile over 
his shoulder that will fill that dog entirely full of encour- 
agement and worldly ambition, and make him lay his 
head still lower to the ground, and stretch his neck farther 
to the front, and pant more fiercely, and move his furious 
legs with a yet wilder frenzy, and leave a broader and 
broader and higher and denser cloud of desert sand smoking 
behind, and marking his long wake across the level plain. 

5. All this time the dog is only a short twenty feet be- 
hind the coyote, and, to save the life of him, he cannot 
understand why it is that he cannot get perceptibly closer; 
and he begins to get aggravated, and it makes him madder 
and madder to see how gently the coyote glides along, and 
never pants or sweats or ceases to smile; and he grows 
still more and more incensed to see how shamefully he has 
been taken in by an entire stranger, and what an ignoble 
swindle that long, calm, soft-footed trot is. 

6. And next the dog notices that he is getting fagged, 
and that the coyote actually has to slacken speed a little 
to keep from running away from him. And then that 
town-dog is mad in earnest, and he begins to strain, and 
weep, and swear, and paw the sand higher than ever, and 
reach for the coyote with concentrated and desperate 
energy. 

7. This spurt finds him six feet behind the gliding enemy, 
and two miles from his friends. And then, in the instant 
that wild new hope is lighting up his face, the coyote turns 
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and smileB blandly upon him once mora, and with a some- 
thing about it which seems to say ; " Well, I shall have 
to tear myself away from you, but, — business is business, 
and it will not do for me to be fooling along this way all 
day." And forthwith there is a rushing sound, and the 
sudden splitting of a long crack through the atmosphere, 
and behold, that dog is solitary and alone in the midst of 
a vast so^tude ! 

Uabk Twain. 



47. — STORIES ABOUT BBYNABD. 



kd-dnii', akill, cnnnlng. 

ftp-pn'gi-ttta, to value duly. 

brnib, bushy tail of a roz. 

i^iii>-mia'i-on«, worthy of contempt 

Itfi'oe-ny, theft. 

lie-&'ri-Dlll, rascally, scoundrelly. 

ple-be'isn [-6e'yon], conunon, volgsr. 

pra^c'a-iuMit, Bciape. 

qou'Tr, game. 

■im'a-Iftte, to (eigD, to imitate. 

■ni'feit {-fit], ovBrfeeding. 

1. What reader of jEsop's Fables, can permit the word 
"fox" to pass through his mind without a smile ? Every 
one has read ^Esop, and every one appreciates the humor 
of the daring rascal who cheats the crow out of her beauti- 
ful piece of cheese by the most barefaced flattery, and who, 
when he had accidentally lost his tail in a trap from which 
he had hardly escaped with life, with the most unparal- 
leled impudence assembled his friends, and representing 
the common habit of wearing tails to be plebeian in the ex- 
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treme, recommended them to follow his example, and sacri- 
fice their tails to fashion. 

2. However fabulous -^sop's Fables may be, they go 
very little beyond the stories prevalent among sportsmen 
of the sagacity of the fox, more especially in its cunning 
in escaping from the hounds. Most people have heard of 
the clever fox, who, when the hounds were just behind 
him, leaped over a low wall, and lying flat on the opposite 
side, waited until all the hounds had cleared the wall, and 
were hurrying onward in eager pursuit, when he leaped 
back again, and, retracing his former path, contrived to 
escape. 

3. In the year 1805, a fox was turned out on Pennenden 
heath, and was released just as a company of riflemen, who 
were exercising, had entered the heath. The animal, being 
alarmed at their fire, altered his course, and leaping over a 
high wall and several fences, made his way into Maidstone, 
and leaping on a water-butt scrambled upon the roof of a 
school-house. From there he sprang upon a chimney, and, 
seeing his pursuers close at hand, dropped down it. 

4. The chimney was a double one, and in one division 
there was no fire. Down this the fox scrambled, and hid 
himself in a funnel in the washhouse chimney. One of the 
sportsmen dismounted, and finding Eeynard in his igno- 
minious retreat, boldly dragged him out, not without con- 
siderable injury to his hands, and with the help of a friend 
forced him into a bag. So poor Reynard was carried to 
another heath, and again turned ofi*. This time, all his 
cunning availed him little, and he was killed in the most 
approved style. 

5. This is by no means a solitary instance of a fox tak- 
ing refuge in a house. In one case, the animal surpassed 
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the performanc^^^the chimney -descending Reynard just 
mentioned; as Jtbe animal let itself down a chimney, 
at the bottom of which was a fire, and tumbled into the 
lap of an old w4lnan who was seated in the chimney-cor- 
ner smoking her pipe. The poor old woman was terrified 
out of her wits, and retreated into a corner, followed by the 
children. The hounds chased the fox as far as the chimney- 
top, but did not dare to follow it any farther, so some of 
the sportsmen were obliged to enter the cabin and capture 
the fox, much to the relief of the terrified inhabitants. 

6. Another fox, on being hard-pressed, rushed into a 
cottage, and sprang into a cradle, from which a mother 
had, only a few minutes before, taken her child. The 
stratagem was clever, but it. did not succeed, for the hounds 
entered the cottage, and soon dragged the intruder from 
his lurking-place. 

7. When a fox gets into a farm-yard, he makes tremen- 
dous havoc, as he silently carries off the poultry one by 
one, until he is scared by daylight or by sounds of ap- 
proaching feet. Sometimes he is so eager that he is 
caught, but even in this predicament his presence of mind 
does not fail him. His usual method is to lie as if he were 
dead, and then watch his chance of escape. On one occa- 
sion, a fox having been surprised in a hen-house, simulated 
death with such exactness, that the owner of the slaugh- 
tered poultry thought that Reynard had overgorged him- 
self, and perished of a surfeit. Congratulating herself on 
the fate of the robber, she seized him by the tail, and 
threw him out of the hen-house, when the fox picked him- 
self up and scampered off. 

8. Another time, a peasant, finding a fox in a hen-house, 
aimed a blow at him, which apparently killed him. The 
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man then took the fox up by the tail, slung him over his 
shoulder, and carried him out of the farm-yard, intending 
most probably to decorate his house with the brush, his 
barn with the head and paws, and his person with the 
skin. If so his meditations were speedily destroyed, for 
the fox had only shammed death, and finding his inverted 
position uncomfortable, took measures to relieve himself 
by administering a severe bite to the man. The affrighted 
peasant immediately dropped the fox, who set off as fast 
as he could, leaving his would-be captor in. a state of min- 
gled fright, pain, and fury. 

9. A story is told of another fox, who displayed as much 
sagacity in getting out of an equally bad scrape. The ani- 
mal had been caught in a pit-fall, and was lying appar- 
ently helpless at the bottom. A very stout peasant then 
brought a ladder, and having lowered it into the pit, de- 
scended slowly, in order to kill the fox. Reynard, how- 
ever, had not the slightest intention of being killed, so 
just as the stout peasant placed his foot on the ground, 
the fox sprang on his back, then on his shoulders, and 
thence to the edge of the pit, thereby deferring the in- 
tended execution to an indefinite period, and injuring in 
no small degree, the temper of the man by whose means 
he had escaped. 

10. Two foxes, located in a neighborhood where hares 
abounded, adopted an ingenious stratagem for capturing 
them. One of them lay in ambush on the side of the 
road ; the other started the quarry and pursued it with 
ardor, with the object of driving the game into the road 
guarded by his associate. From time to time, by an occa- 
sional bark, the associate in ambush was notified how the 
chase was proceeding. When a hare was driven into the 
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road it was immediately pounced on, and both foxes de- 
voured it in thorough good fellowship. 

11. Nevertheless, it sometimes happened that the fox 
who kept watch miscalculated his spring, and the hare 
escaped ; when, as though puzzled at his want of skill, he 
resumed his post, jumped on to the road, and several times 
repeated the movement. His comrade arriving in the 
middle of this exercise, was not slow to comprehend its 
meaning, and, irritated at being fatigued to no purpose, 
chastised his clumsy associate ; but a tussle of a few min- 
utes sufficed to expend their bad humor, and friendly rela- 
tions were quickly re-established. 

12. Even when tamed, the fox preserves its singular 
cunning. La Vallee gives a very remarkable example of 
the singular address of the fox in prosecuting his robberies. 
The animal he speaks of was taken when young by a drug- 
gist of Chateau-Thierry. It was perfectly tamed, liked 
being fondled, came at the call of its master, and followed 
him to the chase, where it played the part of an excellent 
dog. But domesticity had not caused it to lose any of its 
taste for marauding, though it wanted for nothing at home. 

13. This fox was the hero of an adventure which for a 
long time perplexed the town. The house where it was 
kept was situated at the corner of the market-place, and 
had two narrow cellar ventilators opening into the street, 
before which it was customary for the dealers, who bought 
eggs from the neighboring peasants, to range themselves. 
Before being packed the eggs were inspected, and those 
which were cracked were laid on one side. One day a 
poor woman who had placed two dozen chipped eggs be- 
hind her was astonished when turning round a few minutes 
afterwards to find them gone. She blamed her neighbor 
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for having robbed her, and the discussion was only termi- 
nated by a quarreL 

14. On the next market day a like larceny was com- 
mitted. It was believed to be the waggish trick of some 
urchin in the neighborhood, and some suspicion was even 
attached to the young clerks of the sheriff, who occupied 
the ground-floor of the house. At the succeeding market 
a watcher was placed before the dealer, to observe what 
went on around her ; but this person saw nothing, although 
one half the number of broken eggs disappeared. 

15. The case became serious. The dealer then bethought 
herself of depositing her property between her feet, cer- 
tain that there the eggs would be safe. But again they 
vanished. As a matter of course all was attributed to 
witchcraft ; but soon after this the truth was discovered. 
The druggist's fox was found squatted in the ventilators, 
where no one could ever have believed it possible the beast 
could introduce itself, so narrow were the openings. As 
soon as an egg was placed upon the ground, it pushed up its 
head, seized it and withdrew. This operation it could per- 
form with perfect security, concealed as it was not only by 
the feet and dress of the dealer, but also by the baskets 
that lay around. 

16. Another illustration must close the history of Rey- 
nard's exploits. A tame fox kept in a stable-yard had 
managed to strike up a friendship with several of the dogs, 
and would play with them, but could never induce the cats 
to approach him. The crafty animal soon perceived this, 
and made use of his knowledge to cheat them of their 
breakfast. As soon as the servant poured out the cats' 
allowance of milk, the fox would run to the spot and walk 
about the saucer, well-knowing that none of the rightful 
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owners would approach it thereafter. Day after day the 
cats lost their milk, until the stratagem waa discovered, 
and the milk was placed in a spot where it could not 
be reached by the fox. 

17. The same animal was cunning enough to procure a sup- 
ply of milk even after he had been prevented from robbing 
the cats. On one occasion, as the dairy-uiald was passing 
along with her pails, the fox went up to her, and brushed 
himself against one of the milk-pails. In consequence of 
this contact the milk became so tainted with the smell of 
the creature that tlie dairy-maid did not venture to bring 
it to the house, and rather thoughtlessly poured it out into 
a vessel and gave it to the fox. The crafty animal took 
advantage of the cii-cumstance, and watched for the coming 
of the maid with her pails, in order to repeat the process. 
Several times Beynard succeeded in his ruse, but when 
he found that, instead of being appropriated to his own use, 
the spoiled milk was given to the pigs, he ceased his nefa- 
rious attempts. 

Wood and Fiquibb. 
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48. - HIBERNATION OF BEARS. 



as-ti-dHl-'tyt diligence, pains. 
Mr'boii) one of the elements, 
oon-di'tion = good condition. , 
ex-haled', breathed out. 



hllwr-iiato, to winter in close quar 

ters. 
leth'ar-gy, morbid drowsiness, 
sao'eha-rlne, pertaining to sugar. 



1. DuKiNG the autumn the bear becomes extremely fat 
in consequence of the ample feasts which it is able to enjoy, 
and makes its preparations for passing the cold and inhos- 
pitable months of winter. About the end of October the 
bear has completed its winter house, and ceases feeding for 
the year. 

2. The saccharine-loving instinct of the bear, which 
leads it to discover a bees*-nest, however carefully it may 
be concealed, arid to undergo much toil and trouble for the 
sake of the sweet banquet, seems to be given to the animal 
for the purpose of enabling it to lay up within its own 
body a supply of fat which will serve the double purpose 
of sustaining the creature in proper condition during its 
long fast, and of loading the body with carbon for the pur- 
pose of producing the state of lethargy in which the animal 
passes the winter. 

3. It is well known that sugar has the plroperty of pro- 
ducing fat to a very great extent ; and as it possesses more 
of the saccharine element than any other natural substance, 
the bear is led by its instinct to search for and to devour 
this valuable food with untiring assiduity. 

4. Again, the excess of carbon, whether it be diffused in 
the atmosphere or concentrated in the body, is always pro- 
ductive of sleep, or rather of lethargy ; as is seen by the 
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constant drowsiness of human beings when overloaded 
with this condensed carbon, or when they are placed in a 
room which is charged with the carbonic acid gas that has 
been exhaled from the lungs of its occupants. 

^. There now takes place in the animal's digestive organs 
a curious phenomenon, which gives it the capability of re- 
maining through the entire winter in a state of lethargy, 
without food, and yet without losing condition. As the 
stomach is no longer supplied with nourishment, it soon 
becomes quite empty, and is contracted into a very small 
space. No food can now pass through the system, by 
reason of this contraction, and because of an obstruction 
called the " tappen," which is almost entirely composed of 
pine-leaves and the various substances which the bear 
scratches out of the ants* nests. 

6. From the end of October to the middle of April the 
bear remains in a dull, lethargic state of existence; and 
it is a curious fact that if a hibernating bear be dis- 
covered and killed in its den, it is quite as fat as if it 
had been slain before it retired to its resting-place. Ex- 
perienced hunters say that even at the end of its five 
months' sleep the bear is as fat as at the beginning. 

7. During the winter the bear gains a new skin on the 
balls of its feet ; and it is thought that the curious habit 
of licking the paws, to which bears are so prone, is in 
order to facilitate the growth of the new integument. The 
den in which the bear passes a long period of its life is gen- 
erally found under the sheltering defence of rocks or tree- 
roots, but is sometimes composed of moss, which the bear 
gathers into a hillock, and into which it creeps. These 
moss-houses are not so easily discovered as might be sup- 
posed, for the habitation has a very close resemblance to 
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an ordinjuy hillock, and when the ground is covered with 
a uniform carpet of snow, might be passed without detec- 
tion. 

8. Bears are nearly as careful of their comfort as cats, 
and use the greatest precaution in preparing a soft and 
warm bed, in which they lie at ease during their long 
sleep. The flooring of their winter-house is thickly covered 
with dried leaves, and all kinds of similar substances, the 
smaller branches of the pine-tree being in great request for 

this purpose. 

Wood. 



49. - ENCOUNTER WITH A GRIZZLY. 



ao-ooit^ed, addressed, spoke to. 
an-tag'o-nistt enemy, opponent. 



im-p6d'ed, hindered, blocked. 
moo'oas-siii) a soleless Indian shoe. 



1. A TRAPPER named Glass, and a companion, were set- 
ting their beaver-traps in a stream to the north of the 
Eiver Platte, when they saw a large grizzly bear turning 
up the turf near by and searching for roots and pig-nuts. 
The two men creeping to the thicket fired at him; but 
though they wounded, they did not kill him. The beast 
groaned, jumped on all four legs from the ground, and, 
snorting with pain and fury, charged towaixis the place 
whence came the smoke of the rifles. 

2. The men rushed through the thicket, where the un- 
derwood almost impeded their progress; but the beast's 
weight and- strength carpied -him- along so fast, that he soon 
came up with them. A steep bluff was situated a hundred 
yards off, with a level plain of grass between it and the 
thicket. Th€ hunters flew across the latter with the ut- 
most speed, the bear after them. When he reached about 
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half way, Glass stumbled over a stone and fell. He rose, 
and the bear stood before him on liis hind legs. 

3. Glass called to his companion to fire, and he himself 
sent the contents of his pistol into the bear's body. The 
furious animal, with the blood streaming from his nose 
and mouth, knocked the pistol away with one paw, while 
he stuck the claws of the other into the flesh of his antag- 
onist, and rolled with him on the ground. Glass managed 
to reach his knife, and plunged it several times into the 
bear, while the latter with tooth and claw tore his flesh. 
At last, blinded with blood and exhaustion, the knife fell 
from the trapper's hand, and he became insensible. 

4. His companion, who thought his tuni would come 
next, did not even think of reloading his rifle, and fled to 
the camp, where others of his party were resting, to tell 
the miserable fate of their companion. Assistance was sent, 
and Glass still breathed, but the bear lay across him quite 
dead, from three bullets and twenty knife-wounds. The 
man's flesh was torn away in slips, and lumps of it lay 
upon the ground ; his scalp hung bleeding over his face, 
which was also torn. The men took away the trapper's 
hunting-ahirt, moccasins, and arms, dragged the bear off* 
his body, and left him, declaring, when they rejoined their 
party, that they had completed his burial. 

5. However, they had not buried him, most probably 
supposing that the wolves would save them that trouble. 
A few months afterwards, as some of the party were taking 
furs to a ti-ading-fort for sale, they were met by a horse- 
man of a singular appearance, whose face was so scarred 
and disfigured that his features could not be distinguished. 
The strange horseman accosted one of the party in the 
following words : " Hurrah ! Bill, my boy, you thought I 
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was killed that time, did you? but hand me over my 
horse and furs, lad, — I *m not dead yet." 

6. The individual accosted, who was the man that ac- 
companied Glass in his ill-fated expedition against the 
bear, was horrified at hearing the voice of one whom he 
imagined to have died long ago. There he was, however, 
and proved himself to be alive so completely that the 
party at last recovered sufficiently from their astonishment 
to hear his story. 

7. It appeared that he must have lain for some time in 
a senseless state after they left him. When he recovered 
himself a little, he tore ofiP the flesh of the dead bear for 
subsistence ; and, having loaded himself with as much of 
this food as he could manage to carry, he crawled down to 
the river, and, without clothes or arms, set out for the fort, 
which was between eighty and ninety miles distant. 

8. This brave fellow — weak, naked, and desperately 
wounded as he was — contrived to reach his destination at 
last, having been forced to live on fruits and berries for 
the greater part of the journey. When he arrived there, 
he had been properly taken care of, and, although disfig- 
ured for life by the innumerable wounds that he had 
received, had perfectly recovered. 

RUXTON. 



60. -THE MOLE AT HOME. 



e'g^ess, passage oat. 
ex-ca-v&'tion, a hollow or cavity. 
im-per-oep'ti-ble, not to be seen, 
pro-faie'ly, abundautly. 



ra'di-&t-ing, proceeding in direct 
lines. 

ra-di-ment'a-ry, imperfectly devel- 
oped. 



1. The habitation of the mole is made in a heap of earth 
raised by the inhabitant itself. This is not, however, one 
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of the numerous molehills so profusely scattered alraut the 
fields, but a very much larger heap raised for the purpose 
of containing the nest, and generally carefully hidden 
where it will not readily attract attention. 

2. It is usually raised at the foot of a tree, in the center 
of a thick bush, or in some place where it is well defended. 
Here is the mole's dwelling-liouse, its castle, from which 
all its forces are directed, and to which it retreats if threat- ' 
ened with any danger. It has the thorough robber's horror 
for a house with only one way of egress, and accordingly 
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constructs its habitation in so ingenious a manner that it 
can escape in ahnost any direction. 

3. The first operation in constructing, a nest is to heap 
up a mound of earth, very compactly beaten together, as 
in the mound a variety of passages have to be made, and 
the earth must therefore be very compact to prevent the 
soil from falling in. Proceedings having been thus com- 
menced, the four-footed excavator runs a circular gallery 
near the summit of the mound, and another near the bot- 
tom. These galleries are connected by five short pas- 
sages. It then works its way into the very center of the 
mound, and digs a spherical hole, which it connects with 
the lower gallery by three passages. 

4. A very large passage, called the mole's high-road, is 
then dug outside the nest, and is connected with the 
spherical hole by a gallery dipping under the circular gal- 
leries and entering the lower part of the spherical hole. 
Lastly, the mole constructs a great number of passages 
radiating from the nest in all directions, and aU opening 
into the lower circular gallery. It will be seen from this 
description that if a mole is surprised in its nest, it can 
either dive through its central chamber and so reach its 
high-road at once, or it can slip through one of the short 
galleries and so escape into any of the radiating passages. 

5. In the central spherical chamber the mole places a 
quantity of grass or leaves, and uses this as its bed- 
chamber, in* which it passes hours of deep repose, so that, 
after it has finished its work of burrowing, it betakes itself 
to the middle chamber, and there receives its wages in the 
form of sleep. This complicated house is not used in the 
summer months, as during that time the mole commonly 

resides in one of the ordinary molehills. 

11 
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6. Mention has been made of the " high-road." This is 
so important a portion of the habitation that it cannot be ' 
passed over without further notice. By the high-road 
the mole travels to the various portions of its hunting- 
grounds, and into it all the smaller passages open. It is 
much larger than any of the other galleries, and is made 
very hard and smooth in the interior by the constant 
friction of the mole*s body. The method of construc- 
tion differs from that of the other galleries. These are 
made by excavation, the earth being thrown up every 
now and then, and forming the well-known molehills; 
but the high-road is made principally by the pressure 
of the mole's body, just as a stake makes a hole if driven 
into the earth. 

7. Indeed, the two kinds of galleries may be compared 
to two kinds of mines made by engineers in besieging a 
city ; the one being made by digging out the earth, and the 
other by exploding small quantities of gunpowder so as to 
force the earth away on every side. The great size of the 
passage is partly to be accounted for by the constant going 
of the mole to and from its fortification. 

8. The passage, although large for a single mole, is not 
sufficiently large to accommodate two, so that if two moles 
happen to meet, the weaker always retreats into one of the 
side-passages that open into the high-road, and permits the 
other to pass. This is not an infrequent occurrence ; for 
although two moles do not use the same hunting-grounds, 
yet several often make use of the same high-road. When- 
ever a mole happens to stray into the hunting-grounds 
of another, it is instantly attacked by the proprietor if 
be is within reach ; and if one does not take to flight, a 
furious battle ensues, when the weaker is generally slain. 
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9. The habitation thus described belongs to the mole 
himself, while his mate lives in a distinct edifice, generally 
situated at some distance from the fortress, and constructed 
at the point where two or more passages intersect. The 
earth being thrown out forms a hill much larger than the 
ordinary mounds, and nearly equaling that in which the 
fortress is constructed. 

10. For a long time it was believed that the mole was 
destitute of vision. It was pretended that nature, by a 
whimsical exception, had refused to give eyes to this sub- 
terranean dweller because it did not require them. This 
error was exposed by Saint-Hilaire, who discovered in 
the mole two black eyes, — nearly imperceptible, it is 
true, and deeply buried in the somber fur, a circumstance 
which had misled other observers. Certain anatomists, 
stubbornly clinging to their opinion, then pretended that 
the eyes of the mole were only rudimentary organs, and 
quite unfit for vision. But ingenious experiments have 
demonstrated that the mole possesses, to a certain degree, 
the sense of sight. This sense, it is true, is exercised im- 
perfectly, but that it exists can no longer be doubted. 

Adapted. 
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folll-cle foV\Hia\, a little bag in 

animal bodies, 
gland'fl-lar, consisting of glands. 



min'i-a»t11r«, small representation. 
par'O'dy, a ridiculous imitation. 
per'for-at-ed, pierced. 



1. The gentle, graceful animal called the shrew seems te 
have been designed by nature as a parody in miniature of 
the elephant; for the huge, earth-shaking beast and this 
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mite of a creature agree in this, that each has an elongated 
nose, or proboscis. The largest of animals and the small- 
est of animals are thus brought into a kind of kinship. 

2. The elephant shrew is a native of Southern Africa. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing in regard to the crea- 
ture is its size, or rather its want of size, — for, head and 
body, it measures less than four inches in length. The 
peculiarly long nose of the elephant shrew is perforated at 
its extremity by the nostrils, which are obliquely placed, 
and is supposed to aid the animal in its search after 
the insects and other creatures on which it feeds. The 
eyes are rather lai^e in proportion to the size of the ani- 
mal. The tail is long and slender, much resembling the 
same oi^an in the common mouse, and in some specimens 
is furnished at the base with glandular follicles, or little 
sacks. 

3. The legs are nearly of equal size ; but the hinder 
limbs are much longer than the fore legs, on account of the 
very great length of the feet, which are capable of affordii^ 
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support to the creature as it sits in an upright position. 
As might be presumed from the length of the hinder hmbs, 
the elephant shrew is possessed of great locomotive powers, 
and, when alarmed, can skim over the ground with such 
celerity that its form becomes quite obscured by the rapidity 
of its movement through the air. 

4. Although the elephant shrew is a diurnal animal, 
seeking its prey in broad daylight, its habitation is' made 
below the surface of the ground, and consists of a deep and 
tortuous burrow, the entrance to which is a perpendicular 
shaft of some little depth. To this place of refuge the 
creature always flies when alarmed; and, as it is so exceed- 
ingly swift in its movements, it is not readily captured or 
intercepted. wood. Adapted, 
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all-ment, food, uatriment. 
e-lfl'oi-d&te, explain, make clear. 
in-dlot'ment [-dUl^ accusation. 
in-tiinl-d&t^d, frightened. 



noo-tnr'nal, night-feeding. 
orl^oe [-^], opening. 
p6r-p6*trft-tor, a doer. 
spine, a rigid spike. 



1. The hedgehog owes its name to the singular texture 
of its hair, which consists of real spines, capable of being 
thrown erect at the will of the animal, and fixed into the 
skin in a very beautiful and simple manner. Its body is 
elongated, the limbs are very short, and the paws have 
each five toes, armed with comparatively feeble claws. Its 
eyas are small, and their range of vision limited. The tail 
is bare, thin, and very short. 

2. When the hedgehog is annoyed it rolls itself up, and 
the tightness of the skin causes all its spines to stand 
firm and erect, bidding defiance to an unprotected hand^ 
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.Tr-^^'fik; 



While rolled up, even the dog and the fox are at first 
baffled by it ; but their ingenuity enables them to overcome 
the difficulty by rolling it along until they push it into a 
puddle or pool, when the astonished hedgeht^ immediately 
unrolls itself to see what is the matter, and before it can 
roll itself up again is seized by its crafty enemy. 

3. During the winter the hedgehog lives in a torpid state, 
ia a hole well lined with grass and moss, and when dis- 
covered looks like a round mass of leaves, as it has rolled 
itself among the fallen foliage which adheres to its spines. 
It is a nocturnal animal, and remains concealed the greater 
portion of the day in holes, eitlier beneath stones, in de- 
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cayed trunks of trees, or in some other refuge, the work of 
chance or of nature. 

4. The aliment of the hedgehog consists chiefly of in- 
sects, mollusks, frogs, toads, and small mammals. When 
it can obtain nothing else, it subsists upon roots and fallen 
fruit. The hedgehog is accused of stealing and breaking 
eggs, to which indictment it can but plead guilty. It is 
very ingenious in its method of opening and eating eggs, — 
a feat which it performs without losing any of the golden 
contents. Instead of breaking the shell, and running the 
risk of permitting the prize to roll out, the clever animal 
lays the egg on the ground, holdg it firmly between its 
fore-paws, bites a hole in the top of the shell, and, inserting 
its tongue into the orifice, daintily licks out the contents. 
The creature has even been detected in the act of destroying 
poultry and various kinds of game, and is beyond a doubt 
the perpetrator of many of the robberies that are laid at 
the door of the fox, the weasel, or the polecat. 

6. A German naturalist discovered that the hedgehog 
is insensible to the effects of viper poison. He introduced 
a viper into a box containing a female hedgehog and her 
young. The viper, which was a large and vigorous one, 
rolled itself up as if unconscious of danger. The hedgehog 
slowly approached, smelled the viper, and immediately 
withdrew, showing her teeth. As she drew near another 
time, she was bitten in the nose, and a drop of blood 
escaped. She again retired, licked her wound, but soon 
returned to the charge. This time she received a bite on 
the tongue, but without being in the least intimidated, 
she seized the serpent by the body. 

6. The two adversaries now became furious. The hedge- 
hog growled, and shook its foe ; the viper, on the contrary. 
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atruck blow after blow witli its fangs. Suddenly the hedge- 
hog seized its adversary by the head, crushed it, and having 
devoured half of the reptile, quietly returned to its young. 
Next day it consumed the remainder of the viper. 

7. Poisons of all kinds have been tried upon the hedge- 
hog without the least effect. Pruasic acid, arsenic, and 
numerous other deadly substances, have been unsuccess- 
fully administered to it. How it is that the constitution 
of the creature can resist the effects of such powerful sub- 
stances is not known. It is, however, a subject of much 
interest, and, if it could be elucidated, would probably be 
of incalculable service to mankind. 

8. Hedgehogs are sometimes taken to lai^e towns for 
the purpose of destroying the cockroaches which infest 
kitchens. In pursuit of these disagreeable insects it shows 
much activity. In captivity, if kindly treated, the hedge- 
hog soon becomes very tame and will live happily for years 
as a domestic pet Manv imusing stories are told of its 
odd habits and it6 '^i^city 
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63. -THE KING OF THE ELAJ^GAROOS. 



bay, standing to meet an enemy, 
man-ea'yer [-u'rer], a movement. 
mar-8il'pi-al, a pouched animal. 



mis'sile [-^'^, hurled or shot 
m^-thoro-gy, system of legends. 
re-coarseS resort. 



1. The extraordinary animals which are grouped together 
under the title of marsupials * are, with the exception of 
the well-known opossum of the Southern States, inhabi- 
tants of Australia and the Indian Archipelago. 

2. The peculiarity which gives the greatest interest to 
this group of animals is the singular pouch found in the 
female marsupials. In this pouch the young pass the early 
period of their life. By degrees, as they grow older, they 
put their heads out of the living cradle in order to survey 
the world at leisure. In a few weeks more they gain suffi- 
cient strength to leave the pouch entirely, and to frisk 
about under the guardianship of their mother, who, how- 
ever, is always ready, if there is any rumor of danger, to 
receive them again into their hiding-place ; and, if any 
necessity for flight should present itself, she flies from the 
dangerous locality carrying her young with her. 

3. The largest of this class of animals is the celebrated 
giant kangaroo of Australia. The average dimensions of 
the adult male are generally as follows : The total length 
is about seven feet six inches, counting from the nose to 
the tip of the tail; the head and body exceed four feet, 
and the tail is rather more than three feet in length ; the 
circumference of the tail at its base is about a foot. When 
it sits erect after its curious fashion, supported by its hind- 

* Lat. marsupiumj a purse or pouch. 
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quarters and tail, its height is rather more than fifty 
inches; but when it wishes to survey the country, and 
stands erect upon its toes, it surpasses in height many 
a well-grown man. 

4. According to circumstances, these animals walk or 
leap, and the tail in either case plays a great part. In 
walking they first place their feet on the ground; then, 
leaning on those which are in front and on their tail 
stretched out like a rigid bar, they raise their hinder parts, 
bringing up at the same time their two hind legs close to 
their two fore legs, and moving the latter forward to begin 
again the same maneuver. 

6. One can understand that they cannot move very 
quickly in this way, and so they have recourse to another 
expedient when they are pursued, or when they want to 
leap over any obstacle which they find in their way. The 
fore legs then remain unemployed, hanging idly along the 
body. Squatting on its hind legs, the tail stiff and leaning 
on the ground like a prop, as it does when the animal is 
walking, the kangaroo bounds as if it were propelled for- 
ward by a spring, and alights a little farther on, where it 
begins the same exercise over again ; and thus on indefi- 
nitely, till it chooses to stop. 

6. The larger species of kangaroo clear as much as thirty 
feet in length in a single bound, and can jump from seven 
to eight feet in height. Nothing is more curious than to 
see them traversing space with the rapidity of an arrow, 
and, like the Titans we read of in mythology, receiving 
fresh vigor every time they touch the ground. 

7. As the kangaroo is a valuable animal, not only for the 
sake of its skin, but on account of its flesh, — which is in 
some estimation among the human inhabitants of its native 
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land, — it is eagerly sought after by hunters, both white and 
black, and affords good sport to both on account of its 
speed, its vigor, and its wariness. The native hunter, who 
trusts chiefly to his own cunning and address for stealing 
unobserved upon the animal and lodging a spear in its 
body before it is able to elude its subtle enemy, finds the 
kangaroo an animal which will test all his powers before 
he can attain his object. 

8. The male kangaroo, or " boomer," is a dangerous an- 
tagonist to man and dog, and unless destroyed by missile 
weapons, wiU often prove more than a match for the com- 
bined efforts of man and beast. When the animal finds 
that it is being run down by the swift and powerful kan- 
garoo dogs, which are bred for the express purpose of 
chasing this one kind of prey, it turns suddenly to bay, 
and placing its back against a tree-trunk so that it cannot 
be attacked from behind, patiently awaits the onset of its 
adversaries. Should an unwary dog approach within too 
close a distance of the kangaroo, the animal launches so 
terrible a blow with its hinder foot, that the long and 
pointed claw with which that foot is armed cuts like a 
knife, and has often laid open the entire body of the dog 

with a single blow. Wood and Figuikb. 
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be-tide', be to, happen to. 
oon'suxn-mate, finish, perform. 
ez-aa'per-At-ed, enraged, 
for'mi-da-ble, to be dreaded. 



fras'trate* to thwart. 
in-ey'l-tft-bly, unavoidably, 
lunge, a sudden thrust. [mony. 

an-oer-d-mo'ni-oas, without cere- 



1. Mild and innocent as the kangaroo looks, to bring 
him to bay is only half way towards conquering him. He 
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may take to a water-hole, and standiog therein and seizing 
the dogs as they approach him, thrust them under water, 
holding this one at the bottom with his hinder feet, and 
this one by the nape of the neck with his hand-like fore- 
paws, till death by drowning thins the pack very consider- 
ably. 

2. Should the hunter bring the kangaroo to bay on land, 
the animal will fight desperately for his life. Each of hia 
hind legs is furnished with a claw as formidable as a boar's 
tusk, and woe betide the dog that comes within the range 
of a lunge of either of them ; or, worse still, if the kanga- 
roo should catch hia assailant in his fore-arms: there he 
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will hold him till he is flayed from chest to tail. That 
even man may not attack the kangaroo with impunity 
may be shown by the following incident. 

3. I had commenced the attack with my dogs, one of 
which had been seized and treated in the unceremonious 
fashion above noticed. Exasperated by the irreparable 
loss of poor Trip, I hastened to its revenge, nothing doubt- 
ing that with one feU swoop of my formidable club my 
enemy would be prostrate at my feet Alas ! decay and 
the still more remorseless white ants frustrated my inten- 
tions, and all but left me a victim to my strange and 
active foe. 

4. No sooner had the heavy blow I aimed descended on 
his head than my weapon shivered into a .thousand pieees 
(the heart of it had been eaten out by the white ants, — a 
customary practice with these interesting insects) ; and I 
found myself in the giant embrace of my antagonist, who 
was hugging me with rather too warm a demonstration of 
friendship, and ripping at me in a way by no means 
pleasant. My only remaining dog, too, now thoroughly 
exhausted by wounds and loss of blood, and apparently 
quite satisfied of her master's superiority, remained a 
mute and motionless spectator of the new and unequal 
contest. 

5. Notwithstanding my utmost efforts to release myself 
from the grasp of the brute, they were unavailing, and I 
found my strength gradually diminishing ; while, at the 
same time, my sight was obscured by the blood which now 
flowed freely from a deep wound extending from the back 
part of my head over the whole length of my face. I was, 
in fact, becoming an easy prey to the kangaroo, who con- 
tinued to insert with renewed vigor his talons into my 
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breast. Luckily, however, I was protected by a loose, 
coarse canvas frock; and but for this I most inevitably 
have shared the fate of poor Trip. 

6. As it was, I had almost given myself up for lost. My 
head was pressed with surpassing strength beneath my 
adversary's breast, and a faintness was gradually stealing 
over me, when I heard a long and heart-stirring shout. 
Was I to be saved ? The thought gave me new life. With 
increased power I grappled, and succeeded in casting from 
me my determined foe ; and, seeing a tree close at hand, 
I made a desperate leap to procure its shelter and protec- 
tion. 

7. I reached and clung to it for support, when I heard 
the sharp report of a rifle, and the bark about three inches 
above my head was penetrated with a balL Another shot 
followed with a more sure aim, and the exasperated ani- 
mal — now once more within reach of me — rolled heavily 
on its side. On the parties nearing, I found them to be 
my brother and a friend, who had at first mistaken me for 
the kangaroo, and had very nearly consummated what had 
been so strangely begun. 

8. You may imagine that the little beauty I ever pos- 
sessed is not much improved by the wound on my face, 
which still remains, and ever will I am now an older 
hand at kangaroo hunting, and never venture to attack so 
formidable an antagonist with an ant-eaten club ; my dogs 
also have grown too wary to rush heedlessly within reach 
of his deadly rips. We have killed many since; but rarely 
so fine a one as that which first tried our mettle on the 

plains of New Holland. 

Greenwood. 
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o&liinet sharp, cutting. 
de-biri-t&t-ing, weakening, 
e-lon'g^t-ed, drawn out. 
im-mersed', dipped. 



IfL^ri-c&t-ed, made smooth and slip- 
mod'i-fy, change, adapt. [p^ry* 

re8-pIr-&'tioxi, inbreathing. 
tu-I'tion, instmction. 



1. The structure of their bodies shows that seals are in- 
tended to pass the greater portion of their existence in the 
water ; for the body is elongated, and formed very much 
like that of a fish, while the limbs and feet are so modified 
that they greatly resemble fins, and are put to the same 
use. 

2. In order to protect their bodies from the debilitating 
action of the element in which they live, they are thickly 
covered with a double fur, which, when immersed in water, 
is pressed tightly to the skin, and efiFectually throws off 
the moisture. In some seals this fur is extremely valuable, 
and is largely employed as an article of commerce. The 
fur itself is kept constantly lubricated with a fatty matter 
secreted by the skin, and is thus rendered waterproof. 
The more effectually to defend the animal from the icy 
cold water in which it is often immersed, and from the 
ice-fields on which it likes to climb, a thick layer of fat is 
placed immediately below the skin, and, being an excellent 
non-conductor, serves to retain the internal heat through 
the severest cold. 

3. Aided by the imperfectly developed limbs, seals are 
able to leave the water and to ascend the shore, where 
they are capable of proceeding with no small rapidity, 
though in a sufficiently awkward manner, their gait par- 
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taking equally of the character of a shuffle and a crawl. 
When moving in a direct line, without being hurried, they 
bend their spine in such a manner as to give them the 
appearance of huge caterpillars crawling leisurely along 
the ground. The spine is extremely flexible, so that the 
animal can urge itself through the water in a manner veiy 
similar to that which is employed by fish. 

4. Their clumsy, scuttling movements when on land 
form a curious contrast with the easy grace of their prog- 
ress through the water. When seals swim, they drive 
themselves forward by means of their hinder feet, which 
are turned inward, and pressed against each other so as to 
form a powerful leverage against the water, as well as a 
rudder by means of which they can direct their progress. 

5. When they desire to leave the water, they rush 
violently towards the shore, shoot themselves upward, and 
scramble up the bank as fast as they can. On taking 
again to the water, they shuffle to the edge of the bank, 
and tumble themselves in in a very unceremonious man- 
ner, gliding away as if rejoicing that they are once more 
in their proper element. 

6. The food of seals consists chiefly of fish, but they also 
feed largely upon various Crustacea and upon mollusks. 
Their powers of swimming are so great that they are able 
to urge successful chase of fish ; and it has several times 
happened that captive seals have been trained to catch fish 
for the service of their owners. 

7. The brain of the seal is very large in proportion to 
the body; and, as might be expected from this circum- 
stance, the creature is extremely intelligent, and is capable 
of becoming very docile when placed under tuition of a 
careful instructor. The eyes are large, full, and intelligent ; 
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and the nostrils are so formed that they can be effectually 
closed while the creature is submerged beneath the surface 
of the water, and opened as soon as it rises for the purpose 
of respiration. At every breath the nostrils open widely, 
and seem to close again by means of the elasticity of the 
substance of which they are composed. The ears are also 
furnished with a peculiar structure for the purpose of re- 
sisting the entrance of water. 

8. The teeth of seals are very remarkable, and admirably 
adapted for seizing and retaining the slippery prey. The 
canine teeth are long, sharp, and powerful, and the molar 
teeth are covered with long and sharp points of various 
sizes ; so that, when once caught in the grip of these for- 
midable weapons, there is but scant hope of escape for the 
fish. 

AdojoUd. 
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56. — THE MONARCH OF THE OCEAN. 

oif b'a.lot, the apena whale. I n'tei^prtM. undertaking. 

el'v«4t. eantioD, witmiDg. I roi'qnal, the fin-back whale. 

dit-crlm'i-iiA-tiQii, liutiuction, | vl-Tif 'l-ty, liveliness of tuovement. 

1. I WELL remember the interest and almost awe with 
which, on my first voyage across the Atlantic, I saw sud- 



denly emerge from the sea, the immense black oily back of 
a whale. It was close to the ship, and it rose like a great 
smooth bank out of the water, gave a sort of wallowing 
roll, and quietly sank from sight again. The excitement 
of the momentary sight prevented my attempting to esti- 
mate its measurement, besides that the entire animal was 
not exposed, but it seemed to me nearly as lai^ as the 
vessel in which I sailed. 
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2. The speciea was no doubt the great rorqual, since the 
whalebone whale is said never to venture beyond the limits 
of the Arctic Seaa, This is the most enormous of all the 
animals known to inhabit this globe, attaining a length of 
a hundred feet and even more. The skeleton of one which 
was stranded near Oatend in 1827, which was subsequently 
exhibited in Paris and London, measured ninety-five feet 
Two specimens have been measured of the length of a 
hundred and five feet, and Sir Arthur de Capel Brooke 
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asserts that it is occasionally seen of the enormous dimen- 
sions of one hundred and twenty feet. 

3. The "right" or whalebone whale, the object of com- 
mercial enterprise in the Polar Seaa, is little more than 
half as large as this last-named bulk. Eighty and a hun- 
dred feet are mentioned by the earlier writers as occasional 
dimensions of this species, but these statements are pos- 
sibly exaggerations, or else the distinction between this 
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and the rorqual may have been overlooked. A tradition 
exists of one Other, a Norwegian, of King Alfred's day, who 
" was one of six that had killed sixty whales in two days, of 
which some were forty-eight, some fifty yards long." 

4. At present, nothing like such a length is attained. 
The late Dr. Scoresby, who was personally engaged in the 
captiure of three hundred and twenty-two whales, never 
found one of this species that exceeded sixty feet. There 
is, however, one caveat needful to be remembered ; that an 
animal naturally long-lived, and which probably grows 
throughout life, is not likely to attain anything like its 
full dimensions when incessantly persecuted as the whale 
of the Arctic Seas has been for ageg past. However, a 
whale of sixty feet is estimated to w:eigh seventy tons, or 
more than three hundred fat oxen. 

5. The sperm-whale or cachalot, whose home is the vast 
Pacific, from north to south and from east to west, holds 
a place as to bulk between the whalebone whale and the 
rorqual. Mr. Beale, who is the authority in all that con- 
cerns this animal, gives eighty-four feet as the length of a 
sperm whale of the largest size, and its diameter twelve or 
fourteen feet. Of this huge mass, the head occupies about 
one third of the entire length, with a thickness little infe- 
rior to that of the body ; while, as this thickness is equal 
throughout, the front of the head terminating abruptly, as 
if an immense solid block had been sawn off, this part of 
the animal bears no small resemblance to an immense box. 
The appearance of a whale when disturbed, and going 
what seamen call " head-out," its vast bluff head projected 
every few seconds out of water, is most extraordinary. 

6. When a whaler is near a mother and her young one, 
he begins by attacking the young whale, which is less 
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strong, less active and less experienced than its mother. 
But the mother places herself between her nursling and its 
aggressor. She pushes the little one with her flippers and 
her body, so as to accelerate its escape. If, in spite of these 
encouragements, it cannot swim fast enough, she passes one 
of her flippers under it, raises it, and, holding it thus iii'mly 
fixed f^iust her neck and back, sometimes escapes with it, 
7. But her vigilance and activity are often baffled by 
the terrible arms of man. She then shows her pain by the 
vivacity and the irregularity of her movements. She does 
not give up the task of saving her little wounded one. 
Pointful of her own safety, she resolutely seizes hold of it 
i^ain, and receives a mortal wound rather than abandon 
her young, which she has uselessly defended. 

OOSSa AdapUd. 
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oOurs'eT) a spirited racer. 
oock'swaln [coUoq. kdk'an'], steerer. 
lee'ward [or lu'ard]f in the direction 

towards which the wind blows. 
liefL-ten'antj second in command. 
ISg'ger-liead, the timber over which 

a whale-line is passed. 



dfPing) deep sea distant from shore. 

•pon-t&'xie-oiuhly, of one's own ac- 
cord. 

trem'IL-loiis, quivering. 

tin-flliippedS taken out from a fixed 
place. 

▼Is'age, countenance, face. 



1. " Tom," cried Barnstable, starting, " there is the blow 
of a whale ! " 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " returned the cockswain with undisturbed 
composure: "here is his spout, not half a mile to sea- 
ward. The easterly gale has driven the creator to leeward ; 
and he begins to find himself in shoal water. He 's been 
sleeping while he should have been working to windward." 

" The fellow takes it coolly too. He 's in no hurry to get 
an offing." 

" I rather conclude, sir," said the cockswain, rolling over 
his tobacco in his mouth very composedly, while his little 
sunken eyes began to twinkle with pleasure at the sight, 
" the gentleman has lost his reckoning, and don't know 
which way to head to take himself back into blue water." 

2. " 'T is a fin-back 1 " exclaimed the lieutenant. " He 
will soon make headway, and be off." 

" No, sir ; 't is a right whale," answered Tom : " I saw 
his spout. He threw up a pair of as pretty rainbows as a 
Christian would wish to look at. He 's a real oil-butt, 
that fellow ! " 

Barnstable laughed, and exclaimed in joyous tones, — 
" Give strong way, my hearties ! There seems nothing 
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better to be done : let us have a stroke of a harpoon at that 
impudent rascal." The men shouted spontaneously ; and 
the old cockswain suffered his solemn visage to relax into 
a small laugh, while the whale-boat sprang forward like a 
courser for the goal. 

3. During the few minutes they were pulling toward 
their game, Long Tom arose from his crouching attitude in 
the stern-sheets, and transferred his huge frame to the bows 
of the boat, where he made such preparation to strike the 
whale as the occasion required. The tub, containing about 
half of a whale-line, was placed at the feet of Barnstable, 
who had been preparing an oar to steer with in place of 
the rudder which was unshipped, in order that, if necessary, 
the boat might be whirled round when not advancing. 

4. Their approach was utterly unnoticed by the monster 
of the deep, who continued to amuse himself with throw- 
ing the water in two circular spouts high into the air ; oc- 
casionally flourishing the broad flukes of his tail with 
graceful but terrific force nntil the hardy seamen were 
within a few hundred feet of him, when he suddenly cast 
his head downwards, and, without apparent effort, reared his 
immense body for many feet above the water, waving his 
tail violently, and producing a whizzing noise that sounded 
like the rushing of winds. 

5. The cockswain stood erect, poising his harpoon ready 
for the blow ; but, when he beheld the creature assuming 
this formidable attitude, he waved his hand to his com- 
mander, who instantly signed to his men to cease rowing. 
In this situation the sportsman rested a few moments ; 
while the whale struck several blows on the water in rapid 
succession, the noise of which re-echoed along the cliffs 
like the hollow reports of so many cannon. After this 
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wanton exhibition of his terrible strength, the monster 
sank again into his native element and slowly disappeared 
from the eyes of his pursuers. 

6. " Which way did he head, Tom ? " cried Barnstable 
the moment the whale was out of sight. 

" Pretty much up and down, sir," returned the cockswain, 
whose eye was gradually brightening with the excitement 
of the sport. " He 11 soon run his nose against the bottom 
if he stands long on that course, and will be glad to get 
another snuff of pure air. Send her a few fathoms to 
starboard, sir, and I promise we shall not be out of his 
track." 

7. The conjecture of the experienced old seaman proved 
true ; for in a few minutes the water broke near them, and 
another spout was cast into the air, when the huge animal 
rushed for half his length in the same direction, and fell 
on the sea with a turbulence and foam equal to that which 
is produced by the launching of a vessel for the fii^st time 
into its proper element After this evolution, the whale 
rolled heavily, and seemed to rest from further efforts. 

8. His slightest movements were closely watched by 
Barnstable and his cockswain ; and, when he was in a state 
of comparative rest, the former gave a signal to his crew to 
ply their oars once more. A few long and vigorous strokes 
sent the boat directly up to the broadside of the whale, 
with its bows pointing towards one of the fins, which was 
at times, as the animal yielded sluggishly to the action of 
the waves, exposed to view. The cockswain poised his 
harpoon with much precision, and then darted it from him 
with a violence that buried the iron in the body of their 
foe. The instant the blow was made, Long Tom shouted 
with singular earnestness, — 
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« Stara, all ! " 

9. " Stern, all 1 " echoed Barnstable ; when the obedient 
seamen, by united efforts, forced the boat in a backward 
direction, beyond the reach of any blow from their formid- 
able antagonist. The alarmed animal, however, meditated 
no such resistance. Ignorant of his own power, and of the 
insignificance of his enemies, he sought refuge in flight. 
One moment of stupid surprise succeeded the entrance of 
the iron ; when he cast his huge tail into the air with a 
violence that threw the sea around him into increased com- 
motion, and then disappeared with the quickness of light- 
ning amid a cloud of foam. 

" Snub him ! " shouted Barnstable. " Hold on, Tom ! 
he rises already." 

10. " Ay, ay, sir ! " replied the composed cockswain, seiz- 
ing the line, wliich was running out of the boat with a 
velocity that rendered such a maneuver rather hazardous, 
and causing it to yield more gradually round the large log- 
gerhead that was placed in the bows of the boat for that 
purpose. Presently the line stretched forward ; and, rising 
to the surface with tremulous vibrations, it indicated the 
direction in which the animal might be expected to reap- 
pear. Barnstable had cast the bows of the boat towards 
that point before the terrified and wounded victim rose once 
more to tlie surface, whose time was, however, no longer 
wasted in his sports, but who cast the waters aside as he 
forced his way with prodigious velocity along their sur- 
face. The boat was dragged violently in his wake, and 
cut through the billows with a terrific rapidity, that at mo- 
ments appeared to bury the slight fabric in the ocean. 

11. When Long Tom beheld his Victim throwing his 
spouts on^ high again, he pointed with exultation to the 
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jetting fluid, which was streaked with the deep red of blood, 
and cried, — " Ay, I 've touched the fellow's life ! It must 
be more than two foot of blubber that stops my iron from 
reaching the life of any whale that ever sculled the ocean." 
" I believe you have saved yourself the trouble of using 
the bayonet you have rigged for a lance," said his com- 
mander, who entered into the sport with £dl the ardor of 
one whose youth had been chiefly passed in such pursuits. 
- Feel your line. Master Coffin : can we haul alongside of 
our enemy ? I like not the course he is steering, as he 
tows us from the schooner." 

12. " T is the creater's way, sir," said the cockswain. 
" You know they need the air in their nostrils when they 
run, the same as a man. But lay hold, boys, and let us 
haul up to him." 

The seamen now seized their whale-line, and slowly 
drew their boat to within a few feet of the tail of the fish, 
whose progress became sensibly less rapid as he grew weak 
with the loss of blood. In a few minutes he stopped run- 
ning, and appeared to roll uneasily on the water, as if suf- 
fering the agony of death. 

" Shall we pull in and finish him, Tom ? " cried Barn- 
stable. " A few sets from your bayonet would do it" 

The cockswain stood examining his game with cool dis- 
cretion, and replied to this interrogatory, — 

" No, sir ! no ! He 's going into his flurry : there 's no 
occasion for disgracing ourselves by using a soldier's 
weapon in taking a whale. Stam off, sir! stam off! the 
creater 's in his flurry." 

13. The warning of the prudent cockswain was promptly 
obeyed; and the boat cautiously drew off to a distance, 
leaving to the animal a clear space while under its dying 
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agonies. From a state of perfect rest, the terrible monster 
threw its tail on high as when in sport; but its blows 
were trebled in rapidity and violence, till all was hid from 
view by a pyramid of foam that was deeply dyed with 
blood. The roarings of the fish were like the bellowings 
of a herd of bulls ; and to one who was ignorant of the fact, 
it would have appeared as if a thousand monsters were en- 
gaged in deadly combat behind the bloody mist that ob- 
structed the view. 

14. Gradually these efiforts subsided ; and, when the dis- 
colored water again settled down to the long and regular 
swell of the ocean, the fish was seen exhausted, and yielding 
passively to its fate. As life departed, the enormous black 
mass rolled to one side ; and, when the white and glisten- 
ing skin of the belly became apparent, the seamen well 
knew that their victory was achieved. 

Cooper. 
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al-lfl'vi-nm, deposits of earth, etc. 
a^uatlo, inhabiting the water. 
hj-draulio [-droVic], pertaining to 
in-dis-crim'in-ate, at hazard, [fluids. 



in-fSfrred', guessed at, learned. 
prog-nos'ti-oate, predict. 
su-per'flu-ous, more than needed. 
un-os-ten-t&'tious, without display. 



1. One cannot fail to be struck with admiration and 
astonishment on visiting the haunts of the beaver ; nor can 
we wonder that the red men should place him at the head 
of animal creation. The beaver is the original lumberman, 
and the first of hydraulic engineers. Simple and unosten- 
tatious, his food is the bark of trees, and his dwelling a 
mud cabin. 
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2. North America is the principal home of this animal ; 
but it is also common on the Euphrates, and along some of 
the larger European rivers. Water seems to be an abso- 
lute necessity for the beaver, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the animal that the stream near which it lives 
should not grow dry. In order to avert such a misfortune, 
the beaver knows how to keep the water always at or about 
the same height, or, at all events, to prevent it from sinking 
below the requisite level. 

3. If any modern engineer were asked how to attain 
such an object, he would probably point to the nearest 
water-mill, and say that the problem had there been satis- 
factorily solved, — a dam having been built across the 
stream so as to raise the water to the requisite height, and 
to allow the superfluous water to flow away. Now, water 
is as needful for the beaver as for the miller ; and long be- 
fore millers ever invented dams, or before men ever learned 
to grind corn, the beaver knew how to make a dam and 
insure itself a constant supply of water. 

4. When the animal has fixed upon a tree which it be- 
lieves to be suitable for its purpose, it begins by sitting 
upright, and with its chisel-like teeth cutting a bold groove 
completely round the trunk. It then widens the groove, 
and always makes it wide in exact proportion to its depth, 
so that when the tree is nearly cut through it looks some- 
thing like the contracted portion of an hour-glass. When 
this stage has been reached, the beaver looks anxiously at 
the tree, and views it on every side, as if desirous of 
measuring the direction in which it is to fall. Having 
settled this question, it goes to the opposite side of the 
tree, and with two or three powerful bites cuts away the 
wood, so that the tree becomes overbalanced and falls to 
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the ground. The animal then proceeds to cut up the fallen 
trunk into logs, usually a yard or so in length. 

5. The next part of the task is to make these logs into a 
dam. This is by no means placed at random in the stream, 
just where a few logs may have happened to lodge, but is 
set exactly where it is wanted, and so made as to suit the 
force of the current. In those places where the stream 
runs slowly, the dam is carried straight across the river ; 
but where the water has much" power, the barrier is made 
in a convex shape, to resist its force. The power of the 
stream can therefore always be inferred from the shape of 
the dam which the beavers have built across it. Some of 
these dams are of very great size, measuring two or three 
hundred yards in length and ten or twelve feet in thick- 
ness. 

6. The dam is formed, not by forcing the ends of the 
logs into the bed of the river, but by laying them horizon- 
tally, and covering them with stones and earth until they 
can resist the force of the water. Vast numbers of logs are 
thus laid, and as fast as the water rises, fresh materials are 
added, being obtained mostly from the trunks and branches 
of trees which have been stripped of their bark by the 
beavers. After the beavers have completed their dam, it 
obstructs the course of the stream so completely as to 
intercept all large floating objects ; and every log or branch 
that may happen to be thrown into the river is arrested by 
the dam, and aids in increasing its dimensions. 

7. Mud and earth are also continually added by the 
beavers, so that in process of time the dam becomes as 
firm as the land through which the river passes, and is 
covered with fertile alluvium. Seeds soon make their way 
to the congenial soil, and in a dam of long standing forest 
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trees have been known to grow, their roots adding to the 
general stabiUty by binding together the materials. 

8. Originally the dam is seldom more than a yard in width 
where it overtops the water, but these accidental additions 
cause a continual increase. The bark with which the logs 
were originally covered is not all eaten by the animals, but 
stripped away, and the greater part hidden under water, to 
serve for food in the winter time. 

9. The beaver is essentially an aquatic mammal, never 
walking when it can swim, and seldom appearing quite at 
its ease upon dry land. It therefore makes its houses 
close to the water, and communicating with it by means 
of subterranean passages, one entrance of which passes 
into the house, or " lodge," as it is technically named, and 
the other into the water, so far below the surface that it 
cannot be closed by ice. It is therefore always possible 
for the beaver to gain access to the provision stores and to 
return to its house without being seen from the land. 

10. The lodges are nearly circular in form, and much 
resemble the well-known snow-houses of the Esquimaux, 
being domed, and about half as high as they are wide, the 
average height being three feet and the diameter six or 
seven feet. These are the interior dimensions, the exterior 
measurement being much greater, on account of the great 
thickness of the walls, which are continually strengthened 
with mud and branches, so that during the severe frosts 
they are nearly as hard as stone. Each lodge will accom- 
modate several inhabitants, whose beds are arranged round 
the walls. 

11. It is a melancholy circumstance that the beaver is 
gradually disappearing, as well in America as elsewhere. 
So incessant has been their pursuit and so indiscriminate 
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their slaughter, and so considerably have their numbers 
diminished within a century, that we might prognosticate 
the time when the species will cease to exist. 

Reefer and Fiouier. Adapted. 



69. -THE BEAVER AND THE MACAUCO. 



ap-pro'pri-&te, to take for one*s use. plain'tive, sad. 



in'ter-stioe, an interval or opening. 



Bur-viv'or, one who outlives another. 



1. A BEAVER arrived in England in the winter of 1825, 
very young, being small and woolly, and without the 
covering of long hair that marks the adult animal. It was 
the sole survivor of five or six which were shipped at the 
same time ; and it was in a very pitiable condition, — lean, 
and with the coat all clogged with pitch and tar. Good 
treatment quickly restored it to health ; it grew apace, 
plumped out, and the fur became clean and in good con- 
dition. 

2. Kindness soon made it familiar. When called by its 
name, " Binny," it generally answered with a little, low, 
plaintive cry, and came to its owner. The hearth-rug was 
its favorite haunt in winter evenings, and thereon it would 
lie, stretched out at its length, sometimes on its back, 
sometimes on its side, expanding its webbed toes to secure 
the full action of a comfortable fire on them, but always 
near its master. 

3. The building instinct showed itself early. Before it 
had been a week in its new quarters, as soon as it was let 
out of its cage, and materials were placed in its way, it 
immediately went to work. Its strength, even before it 
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was half grown, was great. It would drag aloDg a large 
sweeping-brush, or a warming-pan, grasping the handle 
with its teeth so that it came over its shoulders, and ad- 
vancing with the load in an oblique direction .till it arrived 
at the point where it wished to place it. 

4. The long and large materials were always taken first, 
and two of the longest were generally laid crosswise, with 
one of the ends of each touching the wall, and the other 
ends projecting out into the room. The area formed by 
the crossed brushes and the wall he would fill up with 
hand-brushes, rush-baskets, books, boots, sticks, clothes, 
dried turf, or anything portable. As the work grew high, 
he supported himself on his tail, which propped him up 
admirably ; and he would often, after laying on one of his 
building materials, sit up over against it, appearing to con- 
sider his work, or, as the country people say, " judge it." 
After this pause he would sometimes change the position 
of the material " judged," and sometimes he would leave 
it in its place. 

5. After he had piled up his materials in one part of the 
room (for he generally chose the same place), he proceeded 
to wall up the space between the feet of a chest of drawers 
which stood at a little distance from it, high enough on its 
legs to make the bottom a roof for him ; using for this 
purpose dried tarf and sticks, which he laid very even, and 
filling up the interstices with bits of coal, hay, cloth, or 
anything he could pick up. This last place he seemed to 
appropriate for his dwelling ; the former work seemed to 
be intended for a dam. When he had walled up the space 
between the feet of the chest of drawers, he proceeded to 
carry in sticks, clothes, hay, cotton-wool, etc., and to make 
a nest. When he had done this to his satisfaction, he 
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would sit up under the drawers and comb himself with 
the nails of his hind feet. 

6. Binny generally carried small and light articles be- 
tween his right fore-leg and his chin, walking on the other 
three legs; and huge masses, which he could not grasp 
readily with his teeth, he pushed forwards, leaning against 
them with his right fore-paw and his chin. He never 
carried anything on his tail, which he liked to dip in water, 
but he was not fond of plunging in the whole of his body. 
If his tail was kept moist he never cared to drink ; but if 
it was kept dry it became hot, and the animal appeared 
distressed, and would drink a great deal. 

7. Binny must have been captured too young to have 
seen any of the building operations of his parents or their 
co-mates; but his instinct impelled him to go to work 
under the most unfavorable circumstances, and he busied 
himself as earnestly in constructing a dam, in a room up 
three pairs of stairs in London, as if he had been laying 
his foundation in a stream or lake in ITpper Canada. 

8. Some highly comic scenes occurred between the 
worthy but slow beaver anci a light and airy macauco 
that was kept in the same apartment. The macauco was 
a white-fronted lemur, and presented to me by the late 
Captain Marryat. 

9. Macky would bound on Binny's back, dance a kind 
of saraband upon him, and then leap before him ; upon 
which Binny would charge the dancer with the most de- 
termined heavy alacrity. Macky was over his head and 
skipping on his great flat, scaly tail in a second. Then 
Binny would shake his head, wheel round like a ponderous 
wagon, and by the time he had brought his head where his 
tail was, Macky had bounded from the tables and chairs 

13 
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on and oflf him twenty times. Binny at last would slap 
his tail again and again against the floor, till he made all 
ring ; whereupon Macky would dance round him and cut 
the most extravagant capers, touching Binny's tail with 
his finger, and jumping away as quick as thought. 

10. They had evidently a good understanding with each 
other, and were on the best terms. One day they were left 
together at large in a room where there was a linen-press, 
the doors of which had been left open. Macky climbed 
the doors, ransacked the press, pulled out the sheets, table- 
cloths, etc., and threw them down to the beaver, who, having 
made a most luxurious bed, laid himself down thereon ; 
and when the room was entered, Macky and Binny were 
found fast asleep, the former with his head and shoulders 
pillowed upon Binny's comfortable neck. 

Broderif. 
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o&lipli, one of the successors of Ma- 
l-tin'er-ant, wandering. [hornet. 

kO'ran, the Mahometan scriptures. 



met'a-plior, a figure of speech. 
8li6ik \sheek\ an Arabian chief, 
slier'beti lemonade. 



1. Ship indeed ! — never was metaphor more true. 
Launched upon the sandy ocean, where the compass is not 
uufrequently used, the camel fleet pursues its voyage until 
it reaches its anchoring ground for the night in some well- 
known break, making commerce easy between nations to 
whom the desert would otherwise be an unconquerable 
bar ; or smoothes the dreary way from Damascus to Mecca 
for the Mahometan pilgrim. 
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2. The hadj, or pilgrim caravan, pursues its route princi- 
pally by night, and by torch-light. Moving about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, it travels without stopping till an 
hour or two after the sun is above the horizon. The ex- 
tent and luxury of these pilgrimages, in ancient times 
especially, almost exceed belief. Haroun, of Arabian 
Nights' celebrity, performed the pilgrimage no less than 

• • • 

nine times, and with a grandeur becoming the commander 
of the faithful. The caravan of the mother of the last of 
the Abassides numbered one hundred and twenty thousand 
camels. Nine hundred camels were employed merely in 
bearing the wardrobe of one of the caliphs, and others 
carried snow with them to cool their sherbet. 

3. Nor was Bagdad alone celebrated for such pomp and 
luxury in fulfilling the directions of the Koran. The Sul- 
tan of Egypt on one occasion was accompanied by five 
hundred camels, whose luscious burdens consisted of sweet- 
meats and confectionery only, while two hundred and 
eighty were entirely laden with pomegranates and other 
fruits. The itinerant larder of this potentate contained 
one thousand geese and three thousand fowls. Even so 
late as sixty years since the pilgrim caravan from Cairo 
was six hours in passing one who saw the procession. 

4. The departure of such an array, with its thousands of 
camels glittering in every variety of trappings, — some 
with two brass field-pieces each ; others with bells and 
streamers ; others, again, with kettledrums ; others covered 
with purple velvet, with men walking by their sides play- 
ing on flutes and flageolets ; some glittering with neck- 
ornaments and silver-studded bridles, variegated with 
colored beads, and with nodding plumes of ostrich-feathers 
on their foreheads ; to say nothing of the noble, gigantic. 
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sacred camel, decked with cloth of gold and silk, his bridle 
studded with jeweb ami gold, led by two aheiks in green, 
with the ark or chapel contaioing the Koran written in 
letters of gold, — forma a dazzling spectacle. bbodkmp. 



NQ IN INDIA. 

roM'ti-oa-tor]', chewing, 
pau'to-mtme, dumb show, 
laai-cruas, iau^iiu.uic. | reB'o-naat, resounding. 

1. The camels receiving their burdens was a spectacle 
never to be foi^otten. They never varied in their behavior. 
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and every one that I ever saw loaded — and 1 have seen 
thousands — acted in precisely the same manner. The 
camel, when he is not eating or drinking or being loaded, 
is invariably chewing the cud. His long, crooked jaw is 
in perpetual motion, and when he is told to lie down to 
receive his burden he does so without varying this inces- 
sant masticatory process. He awkwardly bends his fore 
knees, drags his hind legs under him, and comes to the 
ground with a curious kind of flop. 

2. All this time his long, melancholy face shows not the 
slightest indication that he knows what he is lying down 
for; and this umistakable hypocrisy, I think, stamps the 
camel as an animal of a very high order of intellect. But 
in a few seconds the expression on the camel's face under- 
goes a striking alteration. As he sees the driver approach- 
ing him with a box on his shoulder, he seems at last to 
understand the indignity and torture to which he is about 
to be subjected ; and the astonishment, virtuous indigna- 
tion, and dismay on the ill-used animal's countenance 
ought certainly to make some impression on the stony 
heart of the driver. They never have the slightest effect. 
The man binds the first box on the wretched animal's back, 
and goes away to get another. Then the camel wisely 
abandoning his efforts to move man to compassion, points 
his hairy nose upward, and howls his wrongs to the 
skies. 

3. Never in circus, pantomime or show have I seen any- 
thing half so ludicrous as the camel's appearance at that 
moment. His upper lip is curled back from the teeth, his 
under lip doubles up and drops down as though he had no 
further use for it, his great mouth opens so wide that one 
can see about half a yard down his throat, and out of the 
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cavern thus revealed comes a series of the most astonishing 
howls that ever startled the air — howls of such abject 
misery that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
camel's heart is breaking ; and this impression is strength- 
ened by the teai-s that flow copiously down the wailing 
animal's elongated cheeks and drip from the end of his 
nose. 

4. In the utterance of each note of woe the camel seems 
to be exerting the utmost power of his lungs, but he is all 
the time holding a large force in reserve, and as the driver 
adds box after box to the pile on his back, a howl more 
resonant and heart-rending than the last testifies to each 
addition to the creature's misery ; and never, except when 
he is absolutely engaged in trumpeting his agonies into 
space, are the great watery eyes of the camel removed from 
the person of his persecutor. They follow him wherever 
he goes, and express through their tears contempt, indigna- 
tion, astonishment, and dismay. 

5. The Eastern driver, indifferent to these remonstrances, 
piles up the load until it reaches almost the proportions of 
an elephant's burden. Then, the cases being bound fast 
with ropes, the camel is told. to rise; and the animal, feel- 
ing that he has conscientiously done his whole duty by 
entering his protest at every stage of the work, contentedly 
accepts the unavoidable result, stops his tears, suppresses 
his cries, gets up on his feet, and, resuming his occupation 
of chewing the cud, is ready for the week's march that 

usually lies before him. 

Diary op an Eastern Traveler. 
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antlers, branching horns. 
bells, bellows. 



de-Bcry', behold, discern. 
flx'i-ty, fixedness, immobility. 



1. Let us look together at something truly noble, — the 
masterpieces of Landseer. They form a drama in three 
acts, melancholy, but full of grandeur. The scene opens on 
the moorland. It is night, one of the deep, dark, silent nights 
of Scotland. It is night, and it is winter. The snow has 
already fallen. It whitens everything; both the moun- 
tains ruggedly cleft and broken; and the earth upon which, 
an image of sadness, lie two branchless and withered fir- 
trees. From this shroud of snow, a deep lake, which 
doubles the depth of the night, detaches itself, mute and 
somber. Innumerable stars plunge their sharpened rays 
into the motionless waters. Heavy, blackish mists, unable 
to ascend, creep along the banks. 

2. A stag is there, alone. More somber than the som- 
ber night, he bells aloud. His eyes penetrate the distance, 
and apparently descry an invisible being. Yet nothing 
appears and the waste is very dreary. But he has seen 
some one on yonder bank. Look well into the center of 
the lake. By the gleam of the stars, do you not see a 
haughty pair of antlers ? It is his rival. He speeds 
towards him with the swiftness of an arro^ ! 

3. Behold them confronting one another. The night is 
not now so dark ; the moon has risen ; she glides pallidly 
into the mists. The awakened breeze takes captive the 
waters of the lake. For a moment even frigid nature 
seems somewhat moved. The combat has begun, and the 
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weapons are equal. But the heart is troubled to see that 
in this terrible combat, tliis struggle to the death, nothing 
is visible of brutally savage passion. To hear only those 
foreheads dashing together, and those antlers locking in 
one another, you would think their hatred unrelenting. 
But look in their eyes. They see not, neither do they 
seek, the enemy. Full of grief, one might almost say of 
tears, they are gazing far away from the scene of strife. 
How gloomy is the fatality which changes into bitterness 
the sole happy moment of their existence ! 

4. And now it is morning. In yon gray sky the dawn 
has begun to break. They are there still ; but prone 
upon earth, motionless, dead ! And what a death ! In 
the struggle, and in the darkness, they have so entangled 
together their antlers that no effort since has been able to 
separat« them. Cruel nature had willed their defeat. 
They have fallen together in a tragical embrace. 

Maducb Michelbt. 
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branoh, rivulet. 
oa-mero-pard, the giraffe. 
cow'er, to crouch in fear, 
e-las'tic, springy. 



gro-tesqae' [tesk% whimsical. 
paint'er, a rope at the bow of a boat. 
re-oon-noi'ter, to examine, 
ret'i-oenoe, refraining to speak. 



1. About two o'clock, we turned up a small branch three 
or four rods wide, which comes in on the right from the 
south, called Pine Stream, to look for moose-signs. We 
had gone but a few rods before we saw very recent signs 
along the water's edge, the mud lifted up by their feet 
being quite fresh, and Joe declared that they had gone 
along there but a short time before. We soon reached a 
small meadow on the east side, at an angle in the stream, 
which was for the most part densely covered with alders. 

2. As we were advancing along the edge of this, rather 
more quietly than usual, perhaps, on account of the fresh- 
ness of the signs,- — the design being to camp up this 
stream, if it promised well, — I heard a slight crackling 
of twigs deep in the alders, and turned Joe's attention to 
it ; whereupon he began to push the canoe back rapidly ; 
and we had receded thus half a dozen rods, when we sud- 
denly spied two moose standing just on the edge of the 
open- part of the meadow which we had passed, not more 
than six or seven rods distant, looking round the alders at 
us. They made me think of great frightened rabbits, with 
their long ears and half-inquisitive, half-frightened looks. 

3. Our Nimrod hastily stood up, and while we ducked, 
fired over our heads one barrel at the foremost, which 
alone he saw, though he did not know what kind of crea- 
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ture it was ; whereupon this one dashed across the meadow 
and up a high bank on the northeast, so rapidly as to leave 
but an indistinct impression of its outlines on my mind. 
At the same instant, the other, a young one but as tall as 
a horse, leaped out into the stream, in full sight, and there 
stood cowering for a moment, and uttering two or three 
trumpeting squeaks. 

4. I have an indistinct recollection of seeing the old one 
pause an instant on the top of the bank in the woods, look 
toward its shivering young, and then dash away again. 
The second barrel was levelled at the calf, and, when we 
expected to see it drop in the water, after a little hesita- 
tion it too got out of the water and dashed up the hill, 
though in a somewhat different direction. The Indian 
said that they were a cow and her calf, — a yearling, or 
perhaps two years old ; but for my part I had not noticed 
much difference in their size. 

5. It was but two or three rods across the meadow to 
the foot of the bank, which, like all the world thereabouts, 
was densely wooded ; but I was surprised to notice that, 
as soon as the moose had passed behind the veil of the 
woods, there was no sound of footsteps to be heard from 
the soft, damp moss which carpets that forest, and long 
before we landed perfect silence reigned. 

6. We all landed at once. My companion reloaded ; 
the Indian fastened his birch, threw off his hat, adjusted 
his waistband, seized the hatchet, and set out. He pro- 
ceeded rapidly up the bank and through the woods, with a 
peculiar, elastic, noiseless, and stealthy tread, looking to 
right and left on the ground, and stepping in the faint 
tracks of the wounded moose, now and then pointing in 
silence to a single drop of blood on the handsonie, shining 
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leaves of the clintonia borealis, which on every side cov- 
ered the ground, or to a dry fern-stem freshly broken. I 
followed, watching his motions more than the trail of the 
moose. 

7. After following the trail about forty rods in a pretty 
direct course, stepping over fallen trees and winding be- 
tween standing ones, he at length lost it, for there were 
many other moose-tracks there. 

I observed, while he was tracking the moose, a certain 
reticence or moderation in him. He did not communicate 
several observations of interest which he made, as a white 
man would have done, though they may have leaked out 
afterward. At another time, when we heard a slight 
crackling of twigs and he landed to reconnoiter, he stepped 
lightly and gracefully, stealing through the bushes with 
the least possible noise, in a way in which no white man 
does, — as it were, finding a place for his foot each time. 

8. About half an hour after seeing the moose, Joe found 
the cow-moose lying dead, but quite warm, in the middle 
of the stream, with hardly a third of its body above 
water. It had run about a hundred rods and sought 
the stream again, cutting off a slight bend. I was sur- 
prised at its great size, horse-like, but Joe said it was not 
a large cow-moose. It was a brownish-black, or perhaps 
a dark iron-gray, on the back and sides, but lighter be- 
neath and in front. 

9. I took the cord which served for the canoe's painter 
and measured it carefully, the greatest distances first, mak- 
ing a knot each time. The painter being wanted, I re- 
duced these measures that night with equal care to lengths 
and fractions of my umbrella, beginning with the smallest 
measures, and untying the knots as I proceeded ; and when 
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we arrived at Chesuncook the next day, finding a two-foot 
rule there, I reduced the laat to feet and inches; and, 
moreover, I made myself a two-foot rule of a thin and 
narrow strip of black ash, which would fold up conve- 
niently to six inches. 

10. All this pains I took because I did not wish to be 
obliged to say merely that the moose was very large. Of 
the various dimensions which I obtained I will mention 
only two. The distance from the tips of the hoofs of the 
fore-feet, stretched out, to the top of the back between the 
shouldei-s, was seven feet and five inches. The extreme 
length was eight feet and two inches. Another cow- 
moose, which I have since measured in those woods with 
a tape, was just six feet from the tip of the hoof to the 
shoulders, and eight feet long as she lay. The length 
of the spinal projections between the shoulders is very 
great. 

11. Only the male has horns, and they rise two feet or 
more above the shoulders, — spreading three or four, and 
sometimes six feet, — which would make him, in all, some- 
times eleven feet high ! According to this calculation, the 
moose is as tall, though it may not be as large, as the great 
Irish elk of a former period, of which Mantell says that it 
" very far exceeded in magnitude any living species, the 
skeleton" being "upward of ten feet high from the 
ground to the highest point of the antlers." 

12. I was struck with the delicacy and tenderness of the 
hoofs, which divide very far up, and the one half could be 
pressed very much behind the other, thus probably making 
the animal surer-footed on the uneven ground and slippery 
moss-covered logs of the primitive forest. They were very 
unlike the stiff and battered feet of our horses and oxen. 
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The bare, horny part of the fore-foot was just six inches 
long, and the two portions could be separated four inches 
at the extremities. 

13. The moose is singularly grotesque and awkward to 
look at. Why should it stand so high at the shoulders ? 
Why have so long a head ? It reminded me at once of 
the camelopard ; and no wonder, for, like it, it is fitted to 
browse on trees. The upper lip projected two inches 
beyond the lower for this purpose. The moose will per- 
haps one day become extinct; but how naturally then, 
when it exists only as a fossil relic, and unseen as that, 
may tlie poet or sculptor invent a fabulous animal with 
similar branching and leafy horns — a sort of lichen in 

bone — to be the inhabitant of such a forest as this 1 

Thoreau 
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64. -HUNTING THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT. 

dislo-o&t-ed, put out of joint. * 

fal'cons \_faw'kns,'\ species of hawk. 

1. We had ridden nearly thirty miles, having seen large 
quantities of game, including antelopes, buffaloes, giraffes, 
and rhinoceroses, none of which we had hunted, as we 
were in search of elephants. This was the country where 
the aggageers, or hock-cutters, had expected without fail to 
find their game. 

2. We dismounted and rested the horses for half an 
hour, while the hunters followed up the tracks on the bed 
of the stream. Upon their return they reported the ele- 
phants as having wandered off upon the rocky ground, that 
rendered further tracking impossible. We accordingly re- 
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mounted, and upon arrival at the spot where they had lost 
the tracks, we continued along the bed of the stream. 

3. We had ridden about a mile, aud were b^inning to 
despair, when suddenly we turned a sharp angle in the 
water-course, and Taher Sherrif, who was leading, imme- 
diately reined in his horse and backed him towards the 
party. I followed his example, and we were at once con- 
cealed by the sharp bend of the river. He now whispered 
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that a bull elephant was drinking from a hole it had 
scooped in the sand, not far round the corner. Without 
the slightest confusion the hunters at once fell quietly 
into their respective places, Taher Sherrif leading, while 
I followed closely in the line, with my attendants bringing 
up the rear. We were a party of seven, with horses. 

4. Upon turning the corner we at once perceived the 
elephant, that was still drinking. It was a fine bull The 
enormous ears were throy^rn forward, as the head was 
lowered in the act of drawing up the water through the 
trunk; these shaded the eyes, and with the wind favor- 
able, we advanced noiselessly upon the sand to within 
twenty yards before we were perceived. The elephant 
then threw up its head, and with the ears flapping forward 
it raised its trunk for an instant, and then slowly but easily 
ascended the steep bank ajid retreated. 

5. The native swordsmen now halted for about a minute 
to confer together, and then followed in their original order 
up the crumbled bank. We were now on most unfavorable 
ground ; the fire that had cleared the country we had 
hitherto traversed had been stopped by the bed of the tor- 
rent. We were thus plunged at once into withered grass 
above our heads, unless we stood in the stirrups ; the 
ground was strewed with fragments of rock, and alto- 
gether it was ill-adapted for riding. However, Taher 
Shemf broke into a trot, followed by the entire party, 
as the elephant was not in sight. We ascended a hill, 
and when near the summit we perceived the elephant 
about eighty yards ahead. It was looking behind during 
its retreat, by swinging its huge head from side to side ; 
and upon seeing us approach, it turned suddenly round 
and halted. 
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6. **Be ready, and take care of the rocks !" said Taher 
Sherrif, as I rode forward by his side. Hardly had he 
uttered these words of caution, when the bull gave a 
vicious jerk with its head, and with a shriU scream charged 
down upon us with the greatest fury. Away we all went, 
helter-skelter, through the dry grass which whistled in my 
ears, over the hidden rocks, at full gallop, with the ele- 
phant tearing after us for about a hundred and eighty 
yards at a tremendous pace. T^tel was a sure-footed 
horse, and being unshod he never slipped upon the stones. 

7. As we all scattered in different directions, the ele- 
phant became confused, and relinquished the chase. It 
had been very near me at one time, and in such ground I 
was not sorry when it gave up the hunt. We now quickly 
united and again followed the elephalnt, that had once 
more retreated. Advancing at a canter, we shortly came 
in view of him. Upon seeing the horses, the bull deliber- 
ately entered a stronghold composed of rocky and uneven 
ground, in the clefts of which grew thinly a few leafless 
trees the thickness of a man's leg It then turned boldly 
towards us and stood determinedly at bay. 

8. Now came the tug of war. Taher Shenif came close 
to me and said, " You had better shoot the elephant, as we 
shall have great difficulty in this rocky ground." This I 
declined, as I washed to end the fight as it had been com- 
menced, with the sword ; and I proposed that he should 
endeavor to drive the animal to more favorable ground. 
" Never mind,'* replied Taher ; " Inshallah (please God), he 
shall not beat us." He now advised me to keep as close 
to him as possible, and to look sharp for a charge. 

9. The elephant stood facing us like a statue ; it did not 
move a muscle beyond a quick and restless action of the 
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eyes, that were watching all sides. Taher Sherrif and his 
youngest brother Ibrahim now separated, and each took 
opposite sides of the elephant, and then joined each other 
about twenty yards behind it. I accompanied them, until 
Taher advised me to keep about the same distance upon 
the left flank. 

10. My attendants kept apart from the scene, as they 
were not required. In front of the elephant were two of 
the hock-cutters, one of whom was the renowned Eoder 
Sherrif, with the withered arm. All being ready for action, 
Eoder now advanced slowly towards the head of the cun- 
ning old bull, as he was quietly awaiting an opportunity 
to make certain of some one who might give him a good 
chance. 

11. Eoder Sheriff rode a bay mare that, having been 
thoroughly trained to these encounters, was perfect at her 
work. Slowly and coolly she advanced towards her wary 
antagonist until within about eight or nine yards of the 
elephant's head. The creature never moved, and the 
grouping was beautiful. Not a word was spoken, ^nd we 
kept our places amidst utter stillness, which was at length 
broken by a snort from the mare as she now stood gazing 
intently at the elephant, as though watching for the mo- 
ment of attack. 

12. One more pace forward, and Eoder sat coolly upon 
his mare, with his eyes fixed upon those of the elephant. 
For an instant I saw the white of the eye nearest to me. 
"Look out, Eoder! he's coming!" I exclaimed. With a 
shrill scream the elephant dashed upon him like an ava- 
lanche. Eound went the mare as though upon a pivot, 
and away over rocks and stones, flying like a gazelle, with 
the monkey-like form of little Eoder Sherrif leaning for- 
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ward, and looking over his left shoulder as the elephant 
rushed after him. For a moment I thought he must be 
caught. Had the mare stumbled, all were lost; but she 
gained in the race after a few quick, bounding strides, 
and Eoder, still looking behind him, kept his distance so 
close to the elephant that its outstretched trunk was within 
a few feet of the mare's tail. 

13. Taher Sherrif and his brother Ibrahim swept down 
like falcons in the rear. In full speed, they dexterously 
avoided the trees until they arrived upon open ground, 
when they dashed up close to the hind-quarters of the 
furious elephant, which, maddened with the excitement, 
heeded nothing but Eoder and his mare, now almost within 
its grasp. When close to the tail of the elephant, Taher 
SheriflTs sword flashed from its sheath, as, grasping Ids 
trusty blade, he leaped nimbly to the ground, while Ibra- 
him caught the reins of his horse. 

14. Two or three bounds on foot, with the sword clutched 
in both hands, and he was close behind the elephant. A 
bright glance shone like lightning as the sun struck upon 
the descending steel. This was followed by a dull crack, 
as the sword cut through skin and sinews, and settled deep 
in the bone about twelve inches above the foot. At the 
next stride the elephant halted dead short in the midst of 
its tremendous charge. 

15. Taher had jumped quickly on one side, and had 
vaulted into the saddle with his naked sword in hand. At 
the same moment Eoder, who had led the chase, turned 
sharp round, and again faced the elephant as before. Stoop- 
ing quickly from the saddle, he picked up from the ground 
a handful of dirt, which he threw into the face of the 
vicious-looking animal that once more attempted to rush 
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upon him. It was impossible; the foot was dislocated, 
and turned up in front like an old shoe. In an instant 
Taher was once more on foot, and again the sharp sword 
slashed the remaining leg. The great bull elephant could 
not move ! The first cut with the sword liad utterly dis- 
abled it ; the second was its death-blow. 

Sir Samuel Baker. 



66. - MADEMOISELLE DJEK. 

PART I. 



ob'se-quy, funeral rite. 
ms'tiO) a countryman. 
sen-s&'tion, excited interest. 



tallied [-lid], harmonized, 
un-fath'om-a-ble, not fathomable, 
worst'ed, frustrated. 



1. In the month of April,. 1828, Mr. Yates, theatrical 
manager, being in want of an attraction, went over to Paris 
and engaged Mademoiselle Djek. Mademoiselle Djek was 
an elephant of great size and unparalleled sagacity. She 
had for some time created a great sensation in Paris. One 
fine afternoon she arrived with all her train : namely, her 
owner, Huguet ; her principal keeper, Tom Elliot ; her sub- 
ordinates, Bernard and Pippin. 

2. Mademoiselle's Djek's bills were posted all over the 
town, and everything done to make her take ; and on the 
following Tuesday the theater was pretty well filled by the 
public. All was anxiety behind the lights, and expectation 
in front, when the green curtain drew up. The drama was 
a good specimen of its kind. It was a story of some inter- 
est, and the writer had been sharp enough not to make the 
elephant too common in it. She came on only three or 
four times, and always at a nick of time. 
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3. A king of Siam had lately died, and the elephant was 
seen taking her part in the funeral obsequies. She de- 
posited his sceptre in the tomb of his fathers, and was seen 
no more in that act. The rightful heir to this throne was 
a young prince, to whom the elephant belonged. A usurper 
opposed him, and a battle took place. The rightful heir 
was worsted and taken prisoner ; the usurper condemned 
him to be thrown into the sea. 

4. In the next act this sentence was being executed. 
Four men were discovered passing through a wood carry- 
ing no end of a box. Suddenly a terrific roar was heard. 
The men put down the box rather more carefully than they 
would in real life, and fled, and the elephant walked on to 
the scene alone, like any other actress. She smelt about 
the box, and presently tore it open with her proboscis, and 
there was her master, the rightful heir, but in a sad state. 
When the good soul sees this, what does she do but walk 
to the other side, and tear down the bough of a fruit-tree 
and hand it to the sufferer. He sucked it ; it made a man 
of him, and they marched away together, the elephant 
trumpeting, to show her satisfaction. 

5. In the next act the rightful heir's friends were dis- 
covered behind the bars of a prison at a height from the 
ground. The order for their execution arrived, and they 
were down upon their luck terribly. In marched the ele- 
phant, tore out the iron bars, and squeezed herself against 
the wall, half squatting in the shape of a triangle ; so 
then the prisoners glided down her to the ground one after 
another. 

6. When the civil war had lasted long enough to sicken 
both sides, and enough widows and orphans had been 
made, a grand assembly was held, the rival claimants were 
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compelled to attend, and the elephant was led in. Then 
the high-priest implored Heaven to speak through the 
quadruped and decide which was the rightful heir. 

7. No sooner were the words out of his mouth than the 
elephant stretched out her prohoscis, seized a little crown 
that glittered on the usurper's head, and waving it grace- 
fully in the air, deposited it gently and carefully on the 
brows of the rightful heir. So then there was a rush made 
on the wrongful heir. He was taken out guarded, and 
warned off the premises ; the rightful heir mounted the 
throne, and grinned and bowed all round ; the elephant 
trumpeted ; and down came the curtain in thunders of ap- 
plause. The fortunes of the theater rose from that hour, — 
full houses without intermission. 

8. A theater is a little world, and Djek soon became the 
hero of ours. Everybody must have a passing peep at the 
star that was keeping the theater open all summer, and 
providing bread for a score or two of families connected 
with it. Of course, a mind like mine was not among the 
least inquisitive. But her head-keeper, Tom Elliot, a 
surly fellow, repulsed our attempts to scrape acquaintance. 
" Mind your business, and I '11 mind mine," was his chant. 
He seemed to be wonderfully jealous of her. He could 
not forbid Mr. Yates to visit the elephant, as he did us> 
but he always insisted on being one of the party even 
then. He puzzled us; but the strongest impression he 
gave us was that he was jealous of her, — afraid that she 
would get as fond of some others as of him, and so another 
man might be able to work her. 

9. Later on we learned to put a different interpretation on 
his conduct. Pippin the Italian, and Bernard the French- 
man, used to serve her with straw and water, etc., but it 
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was quite a different thing from Elliot. They were like a 
fine lady's grooms and running footmen ; but Elliot was 
her body-servant, groom of the bedchamber, or what not. 
He used always to sleep in the straw close to her. Some- 
times, when he was drunk, he would roll in between her 
legs ; and if she had not been more careful of him than 
any other animal ever was (especially himself), she must 
have crushed him to death three nights in the week. She 
never went on the stage without Elliot in sight ; and, in 
point of fact, all she did upon our stage was done at a word 
of command given then and there at the side by this man 
and no other. 

10. Being mightily curious to know how he had gained 
such influence with her, I made several attempts to sound 
him ; but drunk or sober, he was equally unfathomable on 
this point. I made bold to ask Huguet, her owner, how he 
had won her affections. The Frenchman was as communi- 
cative as the native was reserved. It came to this, that the 
strongest feeling of an elephant was gratitude, and that he 
had worked on this for years ; was always kind to her, 
and seldom approached her without giving her lumps of 
sugar, — carried a pocketful on purpose. This tallied with 
what I had heard and read of an elephant. Still the prob- 
lem remained. Why is she fonder still of this Tom Elliot, 
whose manner is not ingratiating, and who never speaks to 
her but in a harsh, severe voice ? The more I was about 
her, the more I felt that we did not know this quadruped. 

11. One day, while Pippin was spreading her straw, she 
knocked him down with her trunk, and, pressing her tooth 
against him, bored two frightful holes in his skull before 
Elliot could interfere. Pippin was carried to St. George's 
Hospital, and we began to look in one another's faces. 
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Pippin's situation was in the market. One or two de- 
clined it. It came down to me. I reflected, and ac- 
cepted it. 

12. Nothing lasts for ever in this world, and the time 
came that Djek ceased to fill the house. Then Mr. Yates 
re-engaged her for the provinces, and, having agreed with 
the country managers, sent her down to Bath and Bristol 
first. He had a good opinion of me, and asked me to go 
with her and watch his interests. We started : Djek, 
Elliot, Bernard, I, and Pippin (he was just out of hospital), 
on foot ; Huguet and Yates rolled in their carriage to meet 
us at the principal towns where we played. 

13. One afternoon in walks a young gentleman dressed 
in the height of Parisian fashion, — glossy hat, satin tie, 
and trowsers puckered at the haunches. And who was it 
but Bernard come to take leave ? We endeavored to dis- 
suade him. He smiled and shook his head, flattered us, 
and showed us his preparations for France. All that day 
and the next he sauntered about us dressed like a gentle- 
man, with his hands in his pockets, and an ostentatious 
neglect of his late affectionate charge. Before he left he 
was good enough to say I was what he most regretted 
leaving. 

'' Then why go ? " said I. 

14. " I will tell you," said Bernard. " We old hands have 
all got our orders to say she is a duck. Ah ! you have 
found that out of yourself. Well, now, as I have done 
with her, I will tell you a part of her character, for I know 
her well. Once she injures you she can never forgive you. 
So long as she has never hurt you, there 's a fair chance 
she never will. I have been about her for years, and she 
never molested me till yesterday. But if she once attacks 
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a man, that man's death-warrant is signed. I can't alto- 
gether account for it, but, trust my experience, it is so. 
I would have stayed with you all my life if she had not 
shown me my fate, but not now. I have a wife and two 
children in Fmnce. I have saved some money out of her. 
I retui'n to the bosom of my family ; and if Pippin stays 
with her after the hint she gave him in London, why, you 
will see the death of Pippin, my lad, — that is, if you don't 
go first." 

15. The next day he left us, and left me sad for one. 
The quiet determination with which he acted upon positive 
experience of her was enough to make a man thoughtful. 
Some ten years before this, a fine, stout, young English 
rustic entered the service of Mademoiselle Djek. He was 
a model for bone and muscle, and had two cheeks like 
roses. When he first went to Paris he was looked on as a 
curiosity there. People used to come to Djek's stable to 
see her, and Elliot, the young English Samson. Just ten 
years after this young Elliot had got to be called "old 
Elliot." His face was not only pale, it was colorless. I 
have often asked people to guess the man's age, and they 
always guessed sixty, sixty-five, or seventy, — oftenest the 
latter. He was thirty-five, — not a day more. 

16. This man's mind had come down along with his body. 
He understood nothing but elephant ; he seldom talked, 
and then nothing but elephant. He was an elephant-man. 

Djek's heart seemed inaccessible except to this brute 
Elliot ; and he, drunk or sober, guarded the secret of his 
fascination by some instinct, for reason he possessed in a 
very small degree. I played the spy on quadruped and 
biped, and I found out the fact, but the reason beat me. 
I saw that she was more tenderly careful of him than a 
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mother of her child. But why she was a mother to him 
and a stepmother to the rest of us, that I could not learn. 

17. One day, between Plymouth and Liverpool, having 
left Elliot and her together, I happened to return, and I 
foimd the elephant alone and in a state of excitement, and 
looking in, I observed some blood upon the straw. His 
turn has come at last, was my first notion ; but, looking 
round, there was Elliot behind me. 

" I was afraid she had tried it on with you," I said. 

" Who ? " 

" The elephant." 

18. Elliot's face was not generally expressive, but the 
look of silent scorn he gave me at the idea of the elephant 
attacking him was worth seeing. 

" I will fathom this," said I, ** if I die for it." 
My plan was now to feed Djek every day with my own 
hand, but never to go near her without Elliot at my very 
side and in front of the elephant. This was my first step. 

19. I also determined on a new move which I had long 
meditated. Elliot, I reflected, always slept with the ele- 
phant. None of the other men had ever done this. Now, 
might there not be some magic in this unbroken familiarity 
between the two animals? Accordingly, at Morpeth, I 
pretended there was no bed vacant at the inn, and asked 
Elliot to let me lie beside him. He grunted an ungracious 
assent. Not to overdo it at first, I got Elliot between me 
and Djek, so that, if she was offended at my intrusion, she 
must pass over her darling to resent it. We had tramped 
a good many miles, and were soon fast asleep. 
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66. - MADEMOISELLE DJEK. 

PABT II. 



erett'fiill-en [-/aWn], disidrited. 
ex-che'quer, treasury. 
junct'urei crisin. 



mom'mjt senseless mass. 
o'ver-ture, proposal, 
^en'si-ble, aware. 



1. About two in the morning I was awakened by a shout 
and a crunching, and felt niysell' dropping into the straw 
out of the elephant's mouth. She had stretched her pro- 
boscis over him, — had taken me up so delicately that I 
felt nothing, and when Elliot shouted I was in her mouth. 
At his voice she dropped me like a hot potato. I rolled 
out of the straw, and ran out of the shed. I had no sooner 
got to the inn than I felt a sickening pain in my shoulder 
and fainted away. Her huge tooth had gone into my 
shoulder like a wedge. It was myself I had heard being 
crunched. 

2. They did what tliey could for me, and I soon came 
to. When I recovered my senses I was seized with vom- 
iting; but at last all violent sym])toms abated, and I 
began to suffer great pain in the injured part, and did suf- 
fer for six weeks. And so I scraped clear. For a wonder, 
Elliot, who was a heavy sleeper, woke at the very slight 
noise she made eating me. A moment later, and nothing 
could have saved me. Thev told Mr. Yates at breakfast, 
and he sent for me, and advised me to lie quiet till the 
fever of the wound should be off me. But I refused. She 
was to start at ten, and I told him I should start with her. 

3. Running from grim death like that, I had left my 
shoes behind in the shed, and Huguet sent his servant 
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Baptiste for them. Mr. Yates then asked me for all the 
particulars ; and while I was telling him and Huguet, we 
heard a commotion in the street, and saw people running, 
and presently one of the waiters ran in and cried, — 

" The elephant has killed a man, or near it." 

4. Mr. Yates laughed, and said, — "Not quite so bad as 
that, for here is the man." 

" No, no," cried the waiter, " it is not he ; it is one of the 
foreigners." 

Mr. Yates started up all trembling. He ran to the 
stable ; I followed him as I was ; and there we saw a sight 
to make our blood run cold. On the corn-bin lay poor 
Baptiste, crushed into a mummy. How it happened there 
was no means of knowing; but no doubt, while he was 
groping in the straw for my wretched shoes, she struck 
him with her trunk, perhaps more than once. 

6. Elliot had run at Baptiste's cry, but too late to save 
his life this time. He had drawn the man out of the straw 
as she was about to pound him to a jelly ; and there the 
poor soul lay on the corn-bin, and by his side lay the 
things he had died for, — the two old sho#s. Elliot had 
found them in the straw, and put them there, of all places 
in the world. 

6. Half an hour after breakfast-time Baptiste died. On 
this the elephant was, detained by the authorities, and a 
coroner's inquest was summoned, and sat in the shambles 
on the victim, with the butcheress looking on at the pro- 
ceedings. At this inquest two or three persons deposed on 
oath that the deceased had ill used her more than once in 
France : in particular, that he had run a pitchfork into her 
two years ago ; that he had been remonstrated with, but in 
vain \ unfortunately, she had recognized him at once, and 
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killed him out of revenge for past cruelty, or to save her- 
self from fresh outrages. This cooled the ardor against 
her ; some even took part with her against the man. 

7. There is a fixed opinion among men that an elephant 
is a good, kind creature. The opinion is fed by the proprie- 
tors of elephants, who must nurse the notion or lose their 
customers, and so a set tale is always ready to clear the 
guilty and criminate the sufferer ; and this tale is greed- 
ily swallowed by the public. You will hear and read 
many such tales in the papers before you die. Every 
such tale is a lie. Baptiste died, not by any fault of his 
own, but through ignorance of the real nature of the fuU- 
growEf elephant, the cunningest, most treacherous and 
bloodthirsty beast that ever played the butcher among 
mankind. 

8. After Newcastle we walked to York, and thence to 
Manchester. I crept along, thoroughly crestfallen. Months 
and months I had watched, and spied, and tried to pluck 
out the heart of this Tom Elliot's mystery : I had failed. 
Months and months I had tried to gain some influence 
over Djek: I Jiad failed. But for Elliot, it was clear I 
should not live a single day within reach of her trunk. 
I was compelled to look up to him ; and I did look up to 
him. 

9. The proprietors had their cause of discontent too. 
We had silenced the law, but we could not silence opinion. 
Somehow suspicion hung about her in the very air wher- 
ever she went. She never throve in the English provinces 
after this ; and finding this, Mr. Yates said, — " She has 
lost her character here ; send her to America." So he and 
Huguet joined partnership, and took this new speculation 
on their shoulders ; and to America we went. 
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10. In one of the American towns," — I forget which, — 
passing by Djek's shed, I heard a tremendous row. I was 
about to call Elliot, thinking it was the old story, — some- 
body getting butchered. But something stopped me, and 
I looked cautiously in instead, and saw Tom Elliot walking 
into her with a pitchfork, she trembling like a schoolboy 
with her head in a corner and the blood streaming from 
her sides. As soon as he caught sight of me he left off 
and muttered unintelligibly. I said nothing ; I thought 
the more. 

11. One day at noon we found ourselves fourteen miles 
from the town we had to play in that very night. Mr. 
Gallott had gone on to rehearse, and it behoved us to be 
marching after him. At this juncture old Tom, being rather 
drunk, feels a strong desire to be quite drunk, and refuses 
to stir from his brandy and water. Our exchequer was in 
no condition to be trifled with thus. If Elliot became 
helpless for an hour or two, we should arrive too late for 
the night's performance. I coaxed and threatened, but in 
vain. I was in despair, and, being in despair, came to a 
despemte resolution : I determined to try to master her 
myself then and there. 

I told Pippin my project, r He started back aghast ; he 
viewed me in the light of a madman. " Are you tired of 
your life?" said he. But I was inflexible. I was tired of 
waiting so many years the slave of a quadruped whose 
master was a brute. 

12. Elephants are driven with a rod of steel sharpened at 
the end. About a foot from the end of this weapon is a 
large hook. By sticking this hook into an elephant's ear, 
and pulling it, you make her sensible which way you want 
her to go, and persuade her to comply. 
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Armed with this tool, I walked up to Djek*s shed, and, 
in the most harsh and brutal voice I could command, bade 
her come out. She moved in the shed, but hesitated. I 
repeated the command still more repulsively, and out she 
came towards me very slowly. 

13. With beasts such as lions, tigers, and elephants, great 
promptitude is the thing. Think for them ! Don't give 
theni time to think, or their thoughts may be evil. I had 
learned this much ; so I introduced myself by driving the 
steel into Djek's ribs, and then hooking her ear, while 
Pippin looked down from a first-story window. If Djek 
had known how my heart was beating she would have 
killed me then and there ; but, observing no hesitation on 
my part, she took it all as a matter of course, and walked 
with me like a lamb. I found myself alone with her on 
the road, and fourteen miles of it before us. It was a 
serious situation, but I was ripe for it now. All the old 
women's stories and traditions about an elephant's character 
had been driven out of me by experience, and washed out 
with blood. I had fathomed Elliot's art ; I had got what 
the French call the riddle-key of Djek, and that key was 
" steel ! " 

14. On we marched, the best of friends. There were a 
number of little'hills on the road, and, as we mounted one, 
a figure used to appear behind us on tlie crest of the last be- 
tween us and the sky. This was the gallant Pippin, solicit- 
ous for his friend's fate, but desirous of not partaking of it 
if adverse. And still the worthy Djek and I marched on 
the best of friends. About a mile out of the town she put 
out her trunk, and tried to curl it round me in a caressing 
way. I met this overture by driving the steel into her till 
the blood squirted out of her. If I had not, the siren 
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would have killed me in the course of the next five min- 
utes. 

15. Whenever she relaxed her speed I drove the steel 
into her. When the afternoon sun smiled gloriously on us, 
and the poor thing felt nature stir in her heart, and began 
to frisk in her awful, clumsy way, pounding the great globe, 
I drove the steel into her. If I had not, I should not be 
here to relate this sprightly narrative. 

16. Meantime, her stage-manager and financier were in 
great distress and anxiety. Four o'clock, and no elephant. 
At last they got so frightened, they came out to meet us ; 
and presently, to their amazement and delight, Djek strode 
up with her new general. Their ecstasy was great to think 
that the whole business was no longer at a drunkard's 
mercy. 

17. " But how did you manage ? How ever did ye win 
her heart ? " 

" With this," said I, — and showed them * the bloody 

steel. 

By these means I rose from mademoiselle's slave to be 

her friend and companion. 

Charles Reade. 



67. -THE RIVER-HORSE. 



buoy'ant [boo'yant], light. 
im'ple-ment, tool. 



§ia'ew-y, muscular. 
8Uo'ou-lent, juicy. 



1. Hippopotami had trodden a path along the margin of 
the river, as these animals came out to feed shortly after 
dark, and traveled from pool to pool. Wherever a plot of 
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tangled and succulent hei'bage grew, there were the marks 
of the harrow-like teeth, that had torn and rooted up the 
rank grass like an agricultural iinplement. 
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2. After walking about two miles we noticed a herd of 
hippopotami in a pool below a rapid. This was jsur- 
rounded by rocks, except upon one side where the rush of 
water had thrown up a bank of pebbles and sand. Our 
old Arab guide did not condescend to bestow the slightest 
attention when I pointed out these animals : they were 
too wide awake ; but he immediately quitted the river's 
bed, and we followed him quietly behind the fringe of 
bushes upon the border, from which we carefully exam- 
ined the water. 

3. About half a mile below this spot, as we clambered 
over the intervening' rocks through a gorge which formed 
a powerful i-apid, we observed, in a small pool just below 
the rapid, an immense head of a hippopotamus close to a 
perpendicular rock that formed a wall to the river, about 
six feet above the surface. At once the gravity of the old 
Arab disappeared, and the energy of the hunter was exhib- 
ited as he motioned us to remain, while he ran nimbly be- 
hind the thick screen of bushes for about a hundred and 
lifty yards below the spot where the hippo was uncon- 
sciously basking, with his ugly head above the surface. 
Plunging into the rapid torrent, the veteran hunter was 
carried some distance down the stream, but breasting the 
powerful current, he landed upon the rocks on the opposite 
side, and retiring to some distance from the river, he 
quickly advanced towards, the spot beneath which the hip- 
popotiimus was lying. 

4. I had a fine view of the scene, as I was lying con- 
cealed exactly opposite the river-horse, which had now 
disappeared beneath the water. The Arab stealthily ap- 
proached the ledge of rock beneath which he had expect- 
ed to see the head of the animal ; his long sinewy arm 
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was raised, with the harpoon ready to strike, as he care- " 
fully advanced. 

5. At length he reached the edge of the perpendicular 
rock ; the hippo had vanished, but far from exhibiting sur- 
prise, the old Arab remained standing on the sharp ledge, 
unchanged in attitude. No figure of bronze could have 
been more rigid than that of the old river-king, as he stood 
erect upon the rock with the left foot advanced, and the 
harpoon poised in his ready right hand above his head, 
while in the left he held the loose coils of rope attached 
to the buoy. 

6. For about three minutes he stood like a statue, 
gazing intently into the clear, deep water beneath his 
feet. I watched eagerly for the reappearance of the hippo. 
The surface of the water was still barren, when suddenly 
the right arm of the statue descended like lightning, and 
the harpoon shot with the speed and directness of an 
arrow into the pool. In an instant an enormous pair of 
open jaws appeared, followed by the ungainly head and 
form of the furious hippopotamus, which springing half out 
of the water, lashed the river into foam, and disdaining the 
concealment of the deep pool, charged straight up the vio- 
lent rapids. 

7. With extraordinary power he breasted the descending 
stream. Gaining a footing in the rapids, about five feet 
deep, he plowed his way against the broken waves, send- 
ing them in showers of spray upon all sides, and gaining 
the broader shallows he tore along through the water, with 
the buoyant float hopping behind him along the surface, 
until he landed from the river, started at full gallop along 
the dry shingly bed, and at length disappeared in the 
thorny jungle. I never could have imagined that so 
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unwieldy an animal could exhibit such speed; no man 
would have had a chance of escape, and it was fortunate 
for our old guide that he was secure upon the high ledge 
of rock, for if he had been in the path of the infuriated 
beast, there would have been an end of him. 

8. The old man plunged into the deep pool just quitted 
by the hippo, and landed upon our side ; while in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment I waved my cap above my head, 
and gave him a cheer as he reached the shore. His usu- 
ally stern features relaxed into a grim smile of delight : 
this was one of those moments when the gratified pride of 
the hunter rewards him for any risks. I congratulated 
him upon his dexterity ; but much remained to be done. 
I proposed to cross the river and to follow upon the tracks 
of the hippopotamus, as I imagined that the buoy aiid rope 
would catch in the thick jungle, and that we should find 
him entangled in the bush ; but the old hunter gently laid 
his hand upon my arm and pointed up the bed of the river, 
explaining that the hippo would certainly return to the 
water after a short interval. 

9. A few minutes later, at a distance of nearly half a 
mile, we observed the hippo emerge from the jungle and 
descend at full trot to the bed of the river, making direct 
for the first rocky pool in which we had noticed the herd. 
Accompanied by the old hunter we walked quickly towards 
the spot. He explained to me that I must shoot the har- 
pooned hippo, for we should not be able to secure him in 
the usual method by ropes, nearly all our men being ab.- 
sent from camp. 

10. Upon reaching the pool, which was about a hundred 
and thirty yards in diameter, we were immediately greeted 
by the hippo, which snorted and roared as we approached, 
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but quickly dived, and the buoyant float ran along the 
surface, indicating his course in the same manner as the 
cork of a trimmer with a pike upon the hook. Several 
times he appeared, but, as he invariably faced us, I could 
not obtain a favorable shot ; I therefore sent the old hunter 
round the pool, and he, swimming the river, advanced to 
the opposite side and attracted the attention of the hippo, 
causing him to turn towards him. 

11. This afforded me a good chance, and I fired a steady 
shot behind the ear, at about seventy yards, with a single- 
barreled rifle. As usual with hippopotami, whether killed 
or not, he disappeared beneath the water at the shot. The 
crack of the ball and absence of any splash from the bullet 
told me that he was hit, and the float remained perfectly 
stationaiy upon the surface. I watched it for some min- 
utes ; several heads of hippopotami appeared and vanished 
in different directions, but the float was motionless ; it 
marked the spot where the grand old bull lay dead be- 
neath. 



Sir Samuel Baker. 
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as^id'u-ous, industrious. 
ohan'neled, with channels. 



frag'ile, easy broken. 
mem'braxie, a thin tissue. 



1. There are few animals that have attracted such uni- 
versal attention, both from scientific men and the reading 
world in general as the ornithorhynchus * or dudk-lftIL It 
resembles the bird, the fish, the reptile, and the mammal, 
and seems to have been created to drive naturalists to 
despair. It is, however, a true mammal. 

* Omithorhynehus, from Greek omis, bird, and rhynchos, beak. 
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This little creature — the largest are less than two feet 
in length — inhabits the sides of lakes and the banks of 
rivers in Australia and Tasmania. 

2. The duck-bill is an essentially aquatic and burrowing 
animal, and is suitably 

formed for its resi- 
dence in the water or 
under the earth. The 
fur is thick and soft, 
and is readily dried 
while the animal en- 
joys good health, but 
becomes wet and drag- 
gled when the creature 
is sick. The opening 
of the ears is small and 

can be closed at will, t 

and the feet are fur- ^->_..^^-^_— - t^ 

nished with lai^e and 

complete webs, extending beyond the claws in the fore 
limbs and to their base in the hind legs. 

3. It can swim almost- as rapidly as a fish, but is obliged 
frequently to come to the surface to breathe. The fore-feet 
are employed for digging as well as for swimming, and are 
therefore armed with powerful claws rather more than half 
an inch in length, and rounded at their extremities. With 
such force can these natural tools be used, that the duck- 
bill has been seen to make a burrow two feet in length 
through hard gravelly soil in the space of ten minutes. 
While di^ng, the animal employs ita beak as well as its 
feet, and the webbed membrane contracts between the 
joints so as not to be seen. 
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4. The food of the duck-bill consists of worms, water in- 
sects, and little mollusks, which it gathers in its cheek- 
pouches as long as it is engaged in its search for food, and 
then eats quietly when it rests from its labors. The teeth, 
if teeth they may be called, of this animal are very pecu- 
liar, consisting of four horny channeled plates, two in each 
jaw, which serve to crush the fragile shells and coverings of 
the animals on which it feeds. It seems seldom to feed 
during the day, or in the depth of night, preferring for that 
purpose the first dusk of evening or the dawn of morning. 
During the rest of the day it is generally asleep. While 
sleeping, it curls itself into a round ball, the tail shutting 
down over the head and serving to protect it. 

5. The mode of nursing the young is very singular. It 
appears that the mother makes her young ones follow her 
into the water, and that she diffuses her milk around her ; 
this liquid floats to the top of the water, and is imme- 
diately sucked up by her young. This manner of proceed- 
ing would suffice in itself alone to make the duck-bill one 
of the most astonishing of animals. 

6. This creature seems to accommodate itself to bondage 
very badly. Mr. Bennett possessed two young ones, which 
he had captured in a burrow ; and although he had not re- 
moved them from their native country, and had bestowed 
upon them the most assiduous attentions, he could not 
keep them alive : they died after five weeks .of captivity. 
" They were," says Mr. Bennett, " very frolicsome little 
things, and played like kittens. They were very fond of 
dabbling about in a dish filled with w^ater and furnished 
with a tuft of grass ; they slept a great deal, especially dur- 
ing the day. Their food consisted of bread sopped in water, 
of hard boiled eggs, and meat chopped very fine." 
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■d^ap-U'tion, fit anongeiuent. 
COn-tnT'tui-qei, dericea. 

1. Let us suppose that none of us had ever seen a bird, 
and that a traveler, who had been in distant countries, 



came home and told us that he had there met with animals 
that did not swim through the water like fishes, nor walk 
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on the earth like dogs or horses, but soared far higher into 
the air than a boy's kite, and could move through it at the 
rate of forty, or sixty, or perhaps, a hundred miles an hour. 
How surprised we should all be at this wonderful story ! 

2. And if we believed the traveler, how eagerly would 
we listen to the description of animals, that instead of be- 
ing clothed with scales like a fish, or hair like a cow, had 
the body covered with feathers ; and instead of having two 
fore-legs, like our common animals, had the limbs of the 
forepart of the body of a different shape, and so contrived, 
that by their movements the creature was not only sus- 
tained in the air, but propelled rapidly forward ! 

3. If you had heard these wonderful facts for the first 
time, and were talking about these strange unknown ani- 
mals, all would infer that they must be differently formed 
from beasts or fishes, and would try to imagine how they 
were made. Perhaps one might say, — " Their bones must 
be very strong, for unless they were so, they could not take 
such long flights." But another might say, — " No ; if 
their bones were very strong, they would be very heavy, 
and then the bird would not be able to fly at all; the 
bones, I think, should be very light." 

4. Still another might say, — " It would not be enough 
that they should be both strong and light at the same 
time, if that be possible, but the cords or muscles, by 
which the bones are moved, nmst be so made as to work 
with vigor and effect." But then a fourth might exclaim, 
— ** All this would not be sufficient ; for if I run for a 
quarter of a mile I am out of breath : how can birds go at 
so great a rate and for so long a time ? " 

5. These several points of inquiry can be answered only 
by actual examination of a bird. It will then be found 
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that the bones do combine the two qualities of lightness 
and strength. They do so, not only because of the mate- 
rial of which they are composed, but also because of the 
manner in which they are sevemlly shaped and united. 

6. The muscles, also, will be found to be so formed and so 
placed that they act with the greatest possible advantage ; 
and with regard to the breathing, there is an adaptation 
expressly suited to the wants and habits of these creatures. 
The air from the wind-pipe passes not only into the lungs, 
but from tKem into cavities or air-cells, situated in differ- 
ent parts of the body. The blood is thus more freely ex- 
posed to the air than it is in other warm-blooded animals ; 
the body is rendered more light and buoyant, and increased 
vigor is given to every part of the frame. 

7. The air penetrates even into the bones, so that in 
birds of rapid or powerful flight, the hollow part in the 
center of the bone is filled, not with marrow, but with air. 
If an architect, accustomed, in planning his buildings, to 
calculate in what way he could shape his timbers so as to 
combine the greatest lightness with the greatest strength, 
were to examine the fmmework of the bones of a bird, he 
would find all his contrivances there surpassed. 

8. The blood of birds is not cold, like that of a frog or a 
fish, but owing to their mode of breathing, is warmer than 
that of our common domestic animals. This heat would 
soon pass away from birds as they fly through the air or 
swim in the w^ater, unless their bodies had some kind of 
covering to enable them to retain it. And accordingly 
they have a covering, which is, at the same time, light and 
warm. It is as you well know formed of feathers, — those 
next the body being shorter and finer, those outside larger, 
stronger, and tinted with a splendid variety of colors. 

li. Patterson. 
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am'e-tliyit) a precious stoue. 
ehe'to-doxii a genus of fishes. 
cor'y-phene, the dolphiu (fish). 



har^mo'ni-ou8, symmetrical 
l6T'7t to draw on. 
par-a-di-ii'a-eal, like paradise. 



1. In color, birds take precedence of all other living 
creatures. Our four-footed friends are clothed in neutral 
tints, whose effect in harmonious blending is indeed beauti- 
ful ; but this is repose of color. Bound to the soil, the 
quadrupeds and the creeping things partake of the nature 
of the soil, — earthy and dull. But the birds, those beings 
of the air, borrow the sunlight, levy upon the rainbow, and 
appropriate the flames of sunset clouds. 

2. Even the minerals cannot surpass the birds in purity 
of color. Opal and diamond, amethyst and ruby, jasper 
and emerald, and the glory of every gem, are seen on the 
feathers of the birds, — not dead, resting in mineral slum- 
ber, but radiant and sparkling with living fire. 

Some reptiles have pure and bright colors, but taken 
altogether they are rather of the somber and neutral hues. 
Serpents there are with bright colors laid on gaudily ; but 
even these very colors, bright though they be, remind one 
only the more glaringly of detested venom. 

3. Immensely varied and brilliant are the hues to be 
found- on fishes. Perhaps the chsetodons surpass all others. 
Their home is in the tropical seas. Gorgeous, indeed, are 
their garments, striking and wonderful ; and yet birds with- 
out number can be found whose attire is far richer, not 
only in single colors, but in union of harmonious tints. 
In the West Indies is a fish called the angel-fish. It has 
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blue and golden stripes and bands of such purity and 
beauty as to make one think it the most wonderful and 
beautiful thing in all the world. 

4. We have heard much of the beautiful colors of the 
dolphin, or, more correctly speaking, of the coryphene, and 
especially of its changing hues while in the act of dying. 
Coming from the West Indies in a sailing vessel, I had 
opportunity of seeing two of these fishes, which were 
hooked and hauled aboard one day. Active swimmers 
they were indeed ; but with their beauty of color I was 
not so much impressed. Their lines seemed metallic ; and 
the whole fish had a brassy look not altogether pleasing. 
Far more beautifully colored creatures than the dolphin 
swim the sea. 

5. In color, nothing approaches the birds so nearly as 
insects ; and they, too, are winged. Approaching the birds 
in color, they also approach them in power of flight ; and 
thus in display of color the navigators of the air stand 
foremost of all creatures of the earth. And yet even in- 
sects do not really approach the birds in point of beauty. 
Far behind them in elegance of form, their colors, even if 
as fine, do not find such happy expression. The lustrous 
beetle, however beautiful may be his wing-covers inside or 
outside of the microscope, cannot vie in display of color 
with a bird of handsome plumage. The gayest butterfly 
that ever sipped nectar from a flower pales in comparison 
with one of our little humming-birds, decked in colors so 
bright and pure tliat they seem snatched from the rainbow 
itself. 

6. Tlie trogons are all beautiful birds ; and pre-eminently 
so is the resplendent trogon that lives in the shady forests 
of Mexico. No mineral, no insect, no fish, no reptile, nay, 
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scarcely the rainbow itself, can show such green as glows 
in the long bending feathera of his tail. For gracefulness 
of form, exquisite blending of the purest hues, transcend- 
ently lovely, we should look upon this paradisiacal bird. 

7. But can we venture to say that any bird rivals the 
peacock in splendor of plumage ? The trogon's beauty and 
the peacock's do not clash : each is perfection, each is glo- 
rious. Search the animal kingdom ; bring together all the 
mammals — lions, tigers, leopards, monkeys ; put together 
all their stripes and spots and streaks, — and you cannot 
bring out a color that shall equal a single feather of a pea- 
cock's tail. Then assemble all the fishes — red, yellow, 
blue ; and all the butterflies, beetles, and every shining bug ; 
and leave not out the frogs, snakes, or lizards, nor any of 
the speckled spiders, nor the sea-fans, nor the corals, nor 
the sea- weeds, nor any other kind of weed, plant, or tree ; 
and bring all the flowers of the world together, — and you 
can find nothing of such splendor a^ a peacock's tail. 

8. Birds of flight ! biixis of plumage ! birds of song ! — 
who but you can hold the circled rainbow in his crest? 
On the humming-bird flames the sunlight ; on his breast 
the rainbow dwells. Gustavus Frankenstein. 



71. - ALEXANDER WILSON, THE LOVER OP 

BIRDS. 



apt'i-ttlde, fitness, tendency. 
con'fines, boundaries. 
cul'ti-v&t-ed, paid attention to. 
es'pi-on-age, close observation. 



or-ni-thoro-gist, a student of birds. 
pe-des'tri-an, on foot. 
iup'pli-ca-ting» imploring. 
versed, skilled, practiced. 



1. Ten years before the Declaration of Independence, 
there was born to a poor weaver in the little town of Pais- 
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ley, Scotland, a son in whose heart all the birds nestled 
and sang. This was Alexander Wilson, the illustrions 
ornithologist, who won undying fame by first making 
known to tlie world of science the feathered denizens of 
our American forests. 

2. After i-eceiviug a little education at the school in his 
native town, young Wilson was apprenticed to bis brother- 
in-law to learn the trade of a weaver. As apprentice and 
journeyman he continued for several years at the loom, — - 
meantime iu the evening weaving the finer fabric of verse. 
But it was neither as a weaver nor as a poet that he was 
to pass his life, and his true career was opened to him 
soon after be emigrated to this country in 1794, at the age 
of twenty-eight. 
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3. Wilson settled himself as a school teacher near Phila- 
delphia. The school-house was pleasantly situated near 
the botanical garden of William Bartram, and to this cir- 
cumstance, more than any other, may be traced the after- 
career of Wilson. Bartram was a man unusually versed in 
natural history, and knew more about birds than any other 
man in the state. From the day of his arrival in America, 
Wilson had been struck with the beauty of the birds he 
saw, and now that he had an opportunity of conversing 
with a man who knew so much of their habits, the subject 
of ornithology became one of great interest to him. In a 
short time he devoted himself to it with an enthusiasm 
which denoted a natural aptitude for the study. 

4. Before embracing ornithology as a Specialty, he made 
natural history, in all its beautiful comprehensiveness, a 
study. His little apartment was crowded with specimens 
of the familiar animals, birds, and reptiles of the neighbor- 
hood ; and all the boys of the country for 'miles round 
knew that they were certain of a few coppers if they could 
secure some scarce specimen of the animal creation. His 
own scholars, aware of his passion, rendered good service 
in the cause. Their eagerness in this respect is illustrated 
in the following beautiful little incident, described in the 
most beautiful way by Wilson himself 

5. " One of my boys caught a mouse in school a few 
days ago, and directly marched up to me with his prisoner. 
I set about drawing it the same evening, and all the while 
the pantings of its little heart showed that it was in the 
most extreme agonies of fear. I had intended to kill it, in 
order to fix it in the claws of a stuffed owl ; but, happen- 
ing to spill a few drops of water where it was tied, it lapped 
it up with such eagerness, and looked up in my face with 
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such an expression of supplicating terror as perfectly over- 
came me. I immediately untied it, and restored it to life 
and liberty. The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, while 
the fire and instruments of torture are preparing, could not 
be more severe than the sufferings of that poor mouse ; 
and, insignificant as the object was, I felt at that moment 
the sweet sensation that mercy leaves on the mind when 
she triumphs over cruelty." Is it not a pleasure to sym- 
pathize with a mind like this, so keenly sensitive, so poet- 
ically kind ? 

6. In 1803 Wilson wrote to a friend in Scotland that 
he found the confinement of the school -room injurious to 
his health, and that, for the purpose of gaining a little rec- 
reation, he was engaged in making a collection of American 
birds. This appears to be the first indication of his direct 
application to a science, his connection with which was 
destined to cover his name with world-wide fame. The 
real scheme which he had in view when he wrote this 
letter was to prepare an American Ornithology. 

7. He determined that he would travel through the 
United States, obtain specimens of all the birds that he 
could discover, make drawings of them, and then trust to 
the future for some happy opportunity of placing his labors 
before the public. It is characteristic of the man that, 
when he came to this determination, he was in possession 
of the enormous fortune of seventy-five cents. Soon after- 
wards he communicated his plans to Mr. Bradford, a Bos- 
ton bookseller, who, without any hesitation, approved them. 
He agreed to be the publisher of the work, and felt so 
much confidence in its success, that he volunteered to 
furnish the funds necessary for its completion. If there 
was a happy man in the world, it was Wilson. 
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8. Much of the material for the first two volumes was 
already completed. . In various pedestrian tours he had 
made himself thoroughly familiar with all the birds of the 
Northern and Eastern States, had noted their habits, pecu- 
liarities, and organization, and had transferred their forms 
to paper. It was proposed now to publish the first volume 
with all possible dispatch, after which Wilson might start 
on his travels. He was to take a copy under his arm as a 
sample, and obtain subscribers through the country. 

9. In 1808, the first volume made its appearance, and 
immediately Wilson set out in search of " birds and sub- 
scribers," as he €ays. It is unnecessary to add that he ob- 
tained a much greater proportion of the former than the lat- 
ter. In other respects the journey was invaluable to him. 
Wherever he could find the proper kind of man, he culti- 
vated him, and begged a correspondence on all ornitholog- 
ical matters. In this way he placed the entire feathered 
tribe under severe espionage. Not a strange wing could 
be raised without his knowledge. 

10. After his Eastern tour he started for the South. 
Traveling on foot to Pittsburgh, Wilson bought a small skiff 
which he named the " Ornithologist," and in this he started 
alone to sail down the Ohio to Cincinnati, a distance of over 
five hundred miles. His stock of provisions consisted of 
some biscuit and clieese, and a bottle of cordial presented to 
him by a gentleman of Pittsburgh. His gun, trunk, and 
great-coat occupied one end of the boat, and conveniently at 
hand was a tin measure, with which he bailed the boat and 
took his beverage from the Ohio. Thus prepared, he bade 
adieu to the smoky confines of Pittsburgh, launched into the 
stream, and was soon winding away among the hiUs which 
everywhere inclose the noble river. 
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11. Far from being concerned at his novel situation, he 
felt his heart expand with joy at the novelties which sur- 
rounded him. He listened with pleasure to the whistling 
of the redbird on the banks as he passed, and contemplated 
the forest scenery as it receded, with increasing delight. 
The voyage lasted twenty-one days, and was marked by 
numerous adventures, of which Wilson wrote an exceed- 
ingly interesting account. At last he reached Cincinnati. 
From this city, Wilson crossed over to the Kentucky shore, 
and passing through that state he reached Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. After remaining there for some days, busily en- 
gaged in making a set of drawings of all the birds he had 
seen, he prepared himself for a journey through the wilder- 
ness. 

12. He was advised by many not to attempt it alone ; 
that the Indians were dangerous, the swamps and rivers 
almost impassable without assistance. All sorts of argu- 
ments were used to dissuade him from going alone. He 
weighed all these matters in his own mind, and, attributing 
a great deal to vulgar fear and exaggerated reports, he 
equipped himself for the attempt. He had an excellent 
horse on which he could depend ; a loaded pistol in each 
pocket, a loaded fowling-piece belted across his shoulder, 
a pound of gunpowder in his flask, and five pounds of shot 
in his belt. He next procured some dried beef and bis- 
cuit, and on the fourth of May left Nashville. 

13. On the fourteenth day of his journey he arrived at 
Natchez, having .overcome every obstacle alone, and with- 
out being acquainted with the country. From Natchez 
Wilson proceeded to New Orleans. The approach of the 
sickly season warned him not to tarry long in this city, 
and accordingly he embarked in a ship bound for New 
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York, where he arrived at the end of July, 1800, and soon 
reached Philadelphia, laden with a light cargo of sub- 
scribers, and a much more valuable one of ornithological 
specimens. 

14. Immediately on his return to Philadelphia he ap- 
plied himself with fresh enthusiasm to his task, and by 
August had completed the eighth volume. The confine- 
ment and intense application which this demanded were 
more than his frame could sustain. He was seized with a 
fatal illness and died on the 23d of August, 1813, in the 
forty-seventh year of his age. 

15. That the industry of Wilson was equal to his natural 
talents is proved by the fsict that in little more than seven 
years, " without patron, fortune, or recompense," he accom- 
plished more than the combined body of European natural- 
ists had achieved in a century. We need no further evi- 
dence of his unparalleled industry than the fact that of two 
hundred and seventy-five specimens which were figured 
and described in his "American Ornithology," fifty-six 
species had not been taken notice of by any former natu- 
ralist. 

Ord. 
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co-lo8'8al| gigantic. 

ob-scene', foul. 

op'tic-al, relating to vision. 



pa'ny, feeble. 
truss, to seize fii-mly. 
vi'brft-to-ry, swinging. 



1. The condor of the Andes has been the subject of 
greatly exaggerated reports as to its dimensions. When it 
was first discovered by the Spanish conquerors of America, 
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it was compared to the roc of Arabian fable, and by some 
even considered to be the identical bird, " which is able to 
truss an elephant." One writer states that some of those 
killed by the Spaniards measured fifteen or sixteen feet 
from tip to tip of the extended wings. He adds that two 
will attack a bull and devour it, and that single individuals 
will slay boys of twelve years old. 

2. Another writer improves upon this. He stretches the 
expansion of the wings to eighteen feet, — a width so enor- 
mous that, as he says, the bird can never enter the forest ; 
and he declares that a single one will attack a man, and 
carry off' a stag. A modern traveler, however, soars far 
beyond these puny flights of imagination and gravely gives 
forty feet as the measurement, carefully noted, as he in- 
forms us, "with his own hand," from the actual speci- 
men. 

3. Humboldt dissipated these extravagances, though he 
confesses that it appeared to himself of colossal size, and 
it was only the actual measurement of a dead specimen 
that corrected the optical illusion. He met with no ex- 
ample that exceeded nine feet, and he was assured by many 
of the inhabitants of Quito that they had never shot any 
that exceeded eleven. 

4. This estimate, however, appears to be below the real- 
ity ; for Tschudi, a most careful and reliable authority, as- 
signs to this bird in one place an expanse of " from twelve 
to thirteen feet," while in another he says : " I measured a 
very lai-ge male condor, and the width from the tip of one 
wing to the tip of the other was fourteen English feet and 
two inches, an enormous expanse of wing, not equaled by 
any other bird except the white albatross." So far from 
his " trussing an elephant," or even an ox, he cannot, 
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according to Tschudi, raise even a sheep from the ground. 
He cannot, when flying, carry a weight exceeding eight or 
ten pounds. 

5. The voracity of the obscene bird is very great. The 
owner of some captive specimens assured the naturalist 
that he had given to one, in the course of a single day, 
by way of experiment, eighteen pounds of meat, consist- 
ing of the entrails of oxen ; that the bird devoured the 
whole and ate his allowance the next day with the usual 
appetite. 

6. Except when rising from the ground, I do not recol- 
lect ever having seen one of these birds flap its wings. 
Near Lima I watched several for nearly half an hour with- 
out once taking off my eyes. They moved in lai^e curves, 
sweeping in circles, descending and ascending without once 
flapping. As they glided close over my head, I intently 
watched from an oblique position the outlines of the sepa- 
rate and terminal feathers of the wing. If there had been 
the least vibratory movement, these would have blended 
together ; but they were seen distinct against the blue sky. 
It is truly wonderful to see so great a bird, hour after hour 
and without any apparent exertion, wheeling and gliding 
over mountain and river. 

GOSSE AND DaRWIM. 
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at'tri-bfltes, properties. 
av-o-c&'tions, business. 
con-tem'pla-tive, thoughtful. 



de-v6t'ed, fated, doomed. 
e-th6're-al, celestial. 
xnag-a-zine \:zern\ storehouse. 



He clasps the crag with hooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 

He watches from his mountain walls, 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

Tennyson. 

1. This noted bird, as he is the most beautiful of his 
tribe and the adopted emblem of. our country, is entitled 
to particular notice. He has long been known to natu- 
ralists, being common to both continents, and occasionally 
met with from a very high latitude to the borders of the 
torrid zone, but chiefly in the vicinity of the sea and 
along the shores and cliffs of our lakes and large rivers. 

2. Formed by nature for braving the severest cold ; 
feeding equally on the produce of the sea and of the land ; 
possessing powers of flight capable of outstripping even 
the tempests themselves ; unawed by anything but man ; 
and, from the ethereal heights to which he soars, looking 
abroad at one glance on an immeasurable expanse of forests, 
fields, lakes, and ocean deep below him, he appears indiffer- 
ent to local changes of season, as in a few minutes he can 
pass from summer to winter, from the lower to the higher 
regions, — the abode of eternal cold, — and thence descend 
at will to the torrid or the arctic regions of the earth. 
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8. In procuring these, he displays in a very singular 
manner the genius and energy of his character, which is 
fierce, contemplative, daring, and tyrannical, — attributes 
not exerted save on particular occasions, but, when put . 
forth, overwhelming all opposition. Elevated upon a high, 
dead limb of some gigantic tree, that commands a wide 
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view of the neighboring shore and ocean, he seems calmly 
to contemplate the motions of the various feathered tribes 
that pursue their busy avocations below : the snow-white 
gulls, slowly winnowing the air ; the busy sand-pipers, 
coursing along the beach ; trains of ducks, streaming over 
the surface ; silent and watchful cranes, intent and wading ; 
clamorous crows, and all the winged multitudes that subsist 
by the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of nature. 

4. High over all these hovers one whose action instantly 
arrests his attention. By his wide curvature of wing and 
sudden suspension in air, he knows him to be the fish- 
hawk, settling over some devoted victim of the deep. His 
eye kindles at the sight, and, balancing liimself with half- 
opened wings on the branch, he watches the result. Down, 
rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends the distant object 
of his attention, the roar of its wings reaching the ear as it 
disappears in the deep, making the surges foam around. 

5. At this moment the looks of the eagle are all ardor, and, 
leveling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk emerge, 
struggling with his prey, and mounting into the air with 
screams of exultation. These are the signal for our hero, 
who, launching into the air, instantly gives chase, and 
soon gains on the fish-hawk. Each exerts his utmost to 
mount above the other, displaying in these rencounters the 
most elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. 

6. The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just 
on the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden 
scream, probably of despair and honest execration,^ the latter 
drops his fish. The eagle, poising himself for a moment 
as if to take a more certain aim, descends like a whirl- 
wind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and 
bears his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods. 

Alexander Wilson. 
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74. -THE KING OF THE NIGHT. 

In the hollow tree, in the old gray tower, 

The spectral owl doth dwell ; 
Dull, hated, despised in the sunshine hour. 

But at dusk he 's ahroad and well ! 
Not a bird of tlie forest e'er mates with him, — 

All mock him outright by day ; 
But at night, wlien the woods grow still and dim, 

Tlie boldest will shrink away. 

Oh, when the night falls, and roosts the fowl, 

» Then, then is the reign of the hornM owl ! 
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And the owl hath a bride who is fond and bold, 

And loveth the wood's deep gloom ; 
And with eyes like the shine of the moon-stone cold 

She awaiteth her ghastly groom ; 
Not a feather she moves, not a carol she sings, 

As she wait^in her tree so still ; 
But when her heart heareth his flapping wings. 

She hoots out her welcome shrill ! 

Oh, when the moon shines, and dogs do howl, 
Then, then is the reign of the horned owl ! 

Mourn not for the owl, nor his gloomy plight ! 

The owl hath his share of good ; 
If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight, . 

He is lord in the dark greenwood. 
Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate ; 
They are each.unto each a pride : 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange dark fate 
Hath rent them for all beside. 

So when the night falls, and dogs do howl. 
Sing ho ! for the reign of the horned owl ! 
We know not alway, 
Who are kings of day ; 
But the king of the night is the bold brown owl ! 

BaRRT CORIVWAI^ 




THE KINQFISBEH. 



TD-lJ^'Mj, eitrenie greedinesB. 

1. One might have thought this brilliant gem had been 
blown to U3 across the sea from some Indiao isle, an exiled 
stranger amidst our birds of sober phimage. But no, it is a 
true dweller in the woods and beside the streams. More- 
over, it lives and dies there, and never leaves us for warmer 
climes. 

2. Doubtless we must seek it in the proper place. Let 
OS cros? this stile and follow the pathway. It leads us into 
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an ordinary wood, where the elm-trees branch over our 
heads, while underneath the ferns grow in graceful circles. 
The foot falls noiselessly upon the mossy carpet, and all is 
green and quiet ; yet it is only an every-day walk : there 
are neither rocks nor hills around us, nor torrent to hurry 
past us. But a little farther on we shall find the king- 
fisher. The path opens, the sunlight falls through upon 
the green moss-bed, and we come to a lonely lake in the 
very midst of the wood. 

3. There are reeds and bulrushes standing in the water 
at one side ; on the other is a steep bank overhung with 
alders and wych-elms. On a projecting branch of one of 
them we catch sight of something blue and green and yel- 
low, but what it is we have not time to determine. The 
brilliant unknown plunges with a sudden splash into the 
pond, and vanishes as completely and as quickly as if it had 
been a stone thrown in. This is the kingfisher : but do 
not be uneasy about him ; he will not be drowned, but 
will come up in a minute or two with a fish in his beak, 
and hardly a trace of the watery element on his glossy 
plumage. 

4. The kingfisher has no objection to a dragon-fly as it 
darts by with colors beautiful as his own, the rainbow tints 
on the gauzy wings of the pursued vying with the feathers 
of the pursuer. But he is made for fishing, and may well 
be called the kingfisher from his adroitness in the art, 
as well as for the splendor of the dress in which he accom- 
plishes it. 

'5. The success of his fishing depends on the calmness 
of the water, so that through the clear medium the keen 
eye of the fisher may be able to detect the fish below the 
surface. It has been even said that the brillian<^ of his 
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coloring acts as a chanu on them, and attracts them to the 
spot. Whether this be true or not, the lake must be 
transparent and not muddy, the river must be so clear that 
you can see the pebbly bed over which it ripples, else it is 
no place for the kingfisher. . 

6. Hence has arisen the popular belief that the appear- 
ance of the kingfisher, or halcyon, always brings fine 
weather, — a belief which just reverses cause and effect It 
can catch no prey on stormy days, and so it remains se- 
cluded till it can get a chance again. To meet this state 
of things, it is provided with a large appetite, and the 
power of stowing away a vast quantity of food, which it 
digests afterwards at its leisure ; so that it feasts and fasts 
alternately without any injury to its internal economy. 

7. The kingfisher is sometimes given to hoarding; and 
having caught more fish than he can eat, will take them to 
his secret store-house, and there hide them until he is able to 
eat them. In one such case the bird seemed to employ its 
hiding-place for the reception of fish which it had caught, 
and which were too large for it to swallow. The treasury 
chosen by this individual was a crevice formed by the roots 
of a willow tree that grew close to the water's edge, and it 
usually contained one or two fish. Sometimes there have 
been five or six fishes lying in the hole, and some of them 
so large that they have been removed and cooked. The 
bird must sometimes have found great difficulty in getting 
its prey fairly ashore, as the tracks were evident on the soft 
mud of the bank where the fish had been dragged, and the 
bird's feet had trodden. 

8. Sometimes the bird has been known to meet with a 
deadly retribution on the part of his prey, and to fall a vic- 
tim to Ms vorsCcity. The most complete instance of poetical 
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justice befalling a kingfisher is one related to me by .an eye- 
witness. The narrator was sitting on the bank of a river 
when some strange blue object was seen floating down the 
stream, splashing the water with great vehemence. On a 
nearer approach it was seen to be a kingfisher, from whose 
mouth protruded the tail and part of the body of a 'fish. 
The struggles of the choking bird became more and more 
faint and had well-nigh ceased when a pike protruded his 
broad nose from the water, seized both kingfisher and fish, 
and disappeared with them into the regions below. 



76. -THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD. 



feigning, [/&ri'lng\f pretending. 
firag'Ue [/ro/'i^],, delicate, frail. 
gut'to^ relish. 

li^ohen \ll'ken\^ mossy, flowerless 
plants. 



an-da-l&'tion, wavy motion. 
vSr'nal, pertaining to spring. 
wing-cov^erts [kuv-']^ feathers of the 

forearm. 
zeph'yrs, mild, gentle breezes. 



1. The most common, as well as the most beautiful, 
species of humming-birds, is the ruby-throat, a name given 
to it on account of the delicate metallic feathers which 
glow with ruby luster on its throat, gleaming in the sun- 
shine like gems of living fire. From the tip of the bill to 
that of the tail it measures about three and a half inches. 
The upper part of the neck, back, and wing-coverts, are of 
a resplendent and varied green and gold. The breast and 
lower parts are white, the wings purplish brown, arid the 
tail partly of the same color, with the two middle tail- 
feathera of vivid green. 

2. In the warm climate of the Southern States, the 
beautiful little ruby- throat is found throughout th^ winter; 
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and as the summer draws on, the heat in the Northern 
States suiting its delicate constitution, it migrates in lai^ 
numbers, appearing in the Middle States towards the end 
of April. These tiny creatures pass through the air at a 
rapid rate, and may be seen moving in long undulations, 
now rising for some distance at an angle of about forty 
degrees, then falling in a curve. Tlieir long flights are 
performed at night, it is supposed, as they are found feed- 
ing leisurely at all time? of the day. 

3. Small as they ai-e, from their rapid flight and meteor- 
like movements they do not fear the largest birds of prey ; 
for even should the lordly eagle venture into their domains, 
the tiny creatiires will attack him without fear ; and one 
has been seen perched on the head of an ei^le, at which it 
was pecking furiously away, scattering the feathers of the 
huge bird, who flew screaming through the air with alarm, 
to rid himself of his tiny assailant. 
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4. Brave and high-spirited as is the little bird, it is 
easily tamed; and Mr. Webber, the naturalist, succeeded 
in securing several specimens. The first he caught did not 
flutter, or make the least attempt to escape, but remained 
quietly in his hand ; and he saw, when he opened it, the 
minute creature lying on his palm, perfectly motionless, 
feigning most skilfully to be dead. He watched it with 
breathless curiosity, when he saw it slowly open its bright 
little eyes to see whether the way was clear, and then close 
them slowly as it caught his glance upon it. When a mix- 
ture of sugar, water, and hdney was brought, and a drop 
placed on the point of its bill, it came very suddenly to 
life, and in a moment was on its legs, drinking with eager 
gusto of the refreshing draught from a silver tea-spoon. 

6. The nest of the ruby-throat is of a most delicate na- 
ture ; the external parts being formed of a little gray lichen 
found on the branches of the trees, glued together by the 
saliva of the bird and neatly arranged round the whole of 
the nest, as well as to some distance from the spot where 
it is attached to the branch or stem itself. The interior is 
lined with a cottony substance ; and the innermost, with 
the silky fibers obtained from various plants. 

6. The difficulty of finding these little nests is increased 
by a curious habit possessed by some of the humming-birds. 
When they leave or approach their home, they do so as if 
conscious that by the bright gleam of their plumage they 
might give an indication of the direction of their nest. Ris- 
ing pei*pendicularly until they are out of sight, and having 
arrived over the spot on which their nest is placed, they 
drop down upon it as perpendicularly as they ascended. 

7. The eggs are only two in number, and although some- 
wliat lai'ger than might be imagined from the size of the 
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bird, are very small indeed. They are of a delicate, slightly 
pink, semi-transparent white color, and have been well 
compared to pearls. 

8. No sooner has the returning sun again introduced the 
vernal season, and caused millions of plants to expand their 
leaves and blossoms to his genial beams, than the little 
humming-bird is seen advancing on fairy wings, carefully 
visiting every opening flower-cup, and, like a curious flo- 
rist, removing from each the injurious insects that would 
otherwise, ere long, cause their beauteous petals to droop 
and decay. Poised in the air, it peeps cautiously and 
with sparkling eye into their innermost recesses; whilst 
the ethereal motions of its pinions, so rapid and so light, 
seem to fan and cool the flower, without injuritig its fragile 
texture, and produce a delightful murmuring sound, well 
adapted for lulling the insects to repose. Then is the mo- 
ment for the humming-bird to secure them. 

9. The prairies, the fields, the orchards and the gardens — 
nay, the deepest shades of the forest, are all visited in their 
turn ; and everywhere the little bird meets with pleasure 
and with food. Its throat in beauty and brilliancy baffles 
all competition. Now it glows with a fiery hue, and again 
it is changed into a velvety black. The upper parts of its 
delicate body are of resplendent changing green ; and it 
darts through the air with a swiftness and vivacity hardly 
conceivable. It moves from one flower to another like a 
gleam of light. Humming-birds follow the course of the 
sun advancing and retiring with him ; and, flying on the 
wings of the zephyrs, rejoice in eternal spring. 

10. Could you cast a momentary glance on the nest 
of a humming-bird, and see, as I have seen, the newly 
hatched pair of young, not much larger than humble-bees, 
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Haked> blind, and so feeble as scarcely to be able to raise 
their little bills to receive food from their parents, and 
could you see those parents full of anxiety and fear, pass- 
ing and repassing within a few inches of your face, alight- 
ing on a twig not more than a yard from you, and waiting 
the result of your unwelcome visit in a state of despair — 
you could not fail to be interested in such a display of 
parental affection. Then how pleasing it is, on leaving the 
spot, to see the returning joy of the parents, when, after 
examining the nest, they find their nurslings untouched ! 

Audubon. Adapted, 



77. -THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE 

MOCKING-BIRD. 



a-ban-don', abandonment) a giving 

up to some favorite emotion. 
ehuit'reM, songstress. 
oompats [kUm'-ly range, 
e-bullient [-y«nq, bubbling. 
motley, dappled. 



palm [pahm\ guerdon, symbol of 

merit. 
pd'y-glot, one acquainted with many 

languages. 
prd'to-type, model, original. 
Torlok, a jester. 



nightingale! that on yon bloomy spray 

Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still. — Milton. 



1. It might almost be said that the birds are all birds of 
the poets and of no one else, because it is only the poetical 
temperament that fully responds to them. So true is tbis^ 
that all the great ornithologists have been poets in deed if 
not in word. Audubon is a notable case in point, who, if 
he had not the tongue or pen of the poet, certainly had the 
eye and ear and heart, and the singleness of purpose, the 

17 
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enthusiasm, the unworldliness, the love, that characterize 
the true and divine race of bards. 

2. So had Wilson, though perhaps not in so large a 
measure. Yet he took fire as only a poet can. While 
making a journey on foot to Philadelphia, shortly after 
landing in this country, he caught sight of the red-headed 
woodpecker flitting among the trees, — a bird that shows 
like a tri-colored scarf among the foliage, — and it so 
kindled his enthusiasm that his life was devoted to the 
pursuit of the birds from that day. 

3. The very idea of a bird is a symbol and a suggestion 
to the poet. A bird seems to be at the top of the scale, so 
vehement and intense is his life, — large brained, large 
lunged, hot, ecstatic, his frame charged with buoyancy and 
his heart with song. The beautiful vagabonds, endowed 
with every grace, masters of all climes, and knowing no 
bounds, — how many human aspirations are realized in 
their free, holiday lives, and how many suggestions to the 
poet in their flight and song ! Indeed, is not the bird the 
original type and teacher of the poet ? and do we not de- 
mand of the human lark or thrush that he " shake out his 
carols " in the same free and spontaneous manner as his 
winged prototype ? 

4. The nightingale is the most general favorite, and 
nearly all the more noted English poets have sung her 
praises. To the melancholy poet she is melancholy, and 
to the cheerful she is cheerful. Shakespeare in one of his 
sonnets speaks of her song as mournful, while Martial calls 
her the " most garrulous " of birds. Milton sang : 

" Sweet, that shunn*8t the noise of folly, 
Most musical, mosl melancholy, 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy evening song." 
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To Wordsworth she told another story : 

" O nightingale! thou surely art 
A creature of ebullient heart ; 
These notes of thine — they pierce and pierce ; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 
Thou sing'st as if the god of wine 
Had helped thee to a valentine ; 
A song in mockery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent night, 
And steady bliss, and all the loves 
Now sleeping in these peaceful groves/' 

111 a like vein Coleridge sang : 

" 'T is the merry nightingale 
That crowds and hurries and precipitates 
With fast, thick warble his delicious notes." 

5. Keats's poem on the nightingale is doubtless more in 
the spirit of the bird's strain than any other. It is less a 
description of the song, and more the song itself. Hood 
called the nightingale 

" The sweet and plaintive Sappho of the dell." 

I mention the nightingale only to point my remarks 
upon its American rival, the famous mocking-bird of the 
Southern States, which is also a nightingale, — a night- 
singer, — and which no doubt excels the Old World bird in 
the variety and compass of its powers. 

6. Our nightingale has mainly the reputation of the 
caged bird, and is famed mostly for its powers of mimicry, 
which are truly wonderful, enabling the bird to exactly re- 
produce and even improve upon the notes of almost any 
other songster. But in a state of freedom it has a song of 
its own which is infinitely rich aijd various. It is a garru- 
lous polyglot when it chooses to be, and there is a dash of 
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the clown and the buffoon in its nature which too often 
flavors its whole perfonnance, especially in captivity. 

7. In Alabama and Florida its song may be heard aU 
through the sultry summer night, — at times low and 
plaintive, then full and strong. A friend of Thoreau, and 
a careful observer, who has resided in Florida, tells me 
that this bird is a much more marvelous singer than it 
has the credit of being. He describes a habit it has of 
singing on the wing on moonlight nights that would be 
worth going south to hear. Starting from a low bush, it 
mounts in the air, and continues its flight apparently to an 
altitude of several hundred feet, remaining on the wing a 
number of minutes, and pouring out its song with the 
utmost clearness and abandon, — a slowly rising musical 
rocket that fills the night air with harmonious sounds. 
Here are both the lark and nightingale in one. 

8. The southern poet, Wilde, has celebrated this bird in 
the following admirable sonnet : — 

Winged mimic of the woods ! thou motley fool, 

Who shall thy gay buffoonery describe? 
Thine ever-ready notes of ridicule 

Pursue thy fellows still with jest and jibe. 
Wit — sophist — songster — Yorick of thy tribe, 

Thou sportive satirist of Nature's school. 
To thee the palm of scoffing we ascribe, 

Arch scoffer, and mad Abbot of Misrule 1 
For such thou art by day ; but all night long 

Thou pour'st a soft, sweet, pensive, solemn strain, 
As if thou didst in this, thy moonlight song, 

Like to the melancholy Jacques, complain, 
Musing on falsehood, violence, and wrong, 

And sighing for thy motley coat again. 

JkO. BUSBOUOHK :.. 
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To Thessaly I came, and living private, 
"Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encountered^ me : I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 

A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather. 
Indeed, entranced my soul. As I stole nearer. 
Invited by the melody, I sa^ 
A youth, a fair-faced youth, upon his lute. 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers^ of the woods, the birds. 
That, as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 
Wondering at %vhat they heard. I wondered too. 

A nightingale, 

Nature's best skilled musician, undertakres^ 

The challenge; and for every several strain 

The well-shaped youth could touch, she sang him down. 

He could not run divisions with more" art 

Upon his quaking instrument than she, ... .' 

The nightingale, did with her various notes 

Reply to. . - ' 

1 en-count^eredf befel. - - -• *- 

2 chSr^isterSy chorus-singers. 

8 un-der-takes', assumes, accepts. 
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Some time ihus spent, the young man grew at last * 

Into a pretty anger, that a bird, 

Whom art had never taught clefs,* moods, or notes. 

Should vie with liinj for mastery, whose study 

Had busied many hours to perfect practice. 

To end the controversy, — in a rapture 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly 

So many voluntaries, and so quick. 

That there was curiosity in cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 

Meeting in one full center of delight. 

The bird (ordained to be 

Music's true martyr) strove to imitate 

These several sounds ; which when her warbling throat 

Failed in, for grief down dropped she on his lute, 

And brake her heart. It was the quaintest sadness 

To see the conqueror upon her hearse. 

To weep a funeral elegy ^ of tears. 

He looked upon the trophies of his art, 

Then sighed, then wiped his eyes ; then sighed and cried, — 

" Alas, poor creature ! I will soon revenge 

This cruelty upon the author of it. 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood. 

Shall never more betray a harmless peace 

To an untimely end." And in that sorrow, 

As he was dashing it against a tree, 

I suddenly stepped in. 

FOBD. 

( defSy certain musical characters. 
• el'e-gy, mournful song. 
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79. -THE MOCKING-BIRD'S SONG. 

Early on a pleasant day, 
In the poet's month of May, 
Field and forest looked so fair, 
So refreshing was the air, 
That, in spite of morning dew. 
Forth I walked wheife tangling grew 
Many a thorn and breezy bush ; 
When the redbreast and the thrush 
Gaily raised their early lay, 
Thankful for returning day. 

Every thicket, bush, and tree 
Swelled the grateful harmony : 
As it mildly swept along, 
Echo seemed to catch the song ; 
But the plain was wide and clear, — 
Echo never whispered near. 
From a neighboring mocking-bird 
Came the answering notes I heard. 

Soft 'and low the song began : 
I scarcely caught it as it ran 
Through the melancholy trill 
Of the plaintive whip-poor-will, — 
Through the ringdove's gentle wail. 
Chattering jay and whistling quail, 
Sparrow's twitter, cat-bird's cry, 
Eedbird's whistle, robin's sigh ; 
Blackbird, bluebird, swallow, lark. 
Each his native^ note might mark. 
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Oft he tried the lesson o'er, 
Each time the louder than before ; 
Burat at length tlie finished song, — 
Loud and clear it poured along ; 
All the choir in silence heard. 
Hushed before this wondrous bird. 
All transported and amazed, 
Scarcely breathing, long I gazed. 

Now it reached th6 loudest swell ; 
Lower, lower now it fell, — 
Lower, lower, lower still, 
Scarce it sounded o'er the rill. 
Now the warbler ceased to sing ; 
Then he spread his russet^ wing. 
And I saw him take his flight 
Other regions to delight. 

1 na'tive, natural. 

2 rus'setf reddish brown. 



J. R. Drake. 



80. -DICKENS AND HIS RAVENS. 



burned, strongly desired. 
dis-in-ter', to dig up. 
con-gid-er-a'tion, sum of money. 



ex'em-pla-ry [egz'em-pler-y], 

mendable. 
per-ni'cioils [-ww^'ms], deadly. 



com- 



1. The raven, in the story of Barnaby Eudge, is a com- 
pound of two great originals, of which I have been at 
different times the proud possessor. The first was in the 
bloom of his youth, when he was discovered in a modest 
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retirement in London by a friend of mine, and given to me. 
He had from the first *' good gifts," which he improved by 
study and attention in a most exemplary manner. He 
slept in a stable, — generally on horseback, — and so terri- 
fied a Newfoundland dog by his preternatural sagacity that 
he has been known, by the mere superiority of his genius, 
to walk off unmolested with the dog's dinner, from before 
his face. 

2. He was rapidly rising in acquirements and virtues, 
when in an evil hour his stable was newly painted. He 
observed the workmen closely, saw that they were careful 
of the paint, and immediately burned to possess it On 
their going to dinner he ate up all they had left behind, 
consisting of a pound or two of white lead ; and this youth- 
ful indiscretion terminated in death. 

3. While I was yet inconsolable for his loss, another 
friend of mine in Yorkshire discovered an older and more 
gifted raven at a village public-house, which he prevailed 
upon the landlord to part with for a consideration, and 
sent up to me. The first act of this sage was to disinter 
all the cheese and halfpence his predecessor had buried in 
the garden, — a work of immense labor and research, to 
which he devoted all the energies of his mind. 

4. When he had achieved this task, he applied himself 
to the acquisition of stable language, in which he soon 
became such an adept that he would perch outside my 
window and drive imaginary horses with great skill all 
day. Perhaps even I never saw him at his best ; for his 
former master sent his respects with him, " and if I wished 
the bird to come out very strong, would I be so good as 
ilhow him a drunken man," — which I never did, having 
none but sober people at hand. But I could hardly have 
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respected him more, whatever the stimulating iDfluences of 
this sight might have been. 

6. He had not the least respect, I am sorry to say, for 
me in return, or for anybody but the cook, — to whom he 
was attached, but only, I fear, as a policeman might have 
been. Once I met him unexpectedly, about half a mile 
ofl* walking down the middle of the public street, attended 
by a crowd, and spontaneously exhibiting the whole of his 
accomplishments. His gravity under those trying circum- 
stances I never can forget, nor the extraordinary gallantry 
with which, refusing to be brought home, he defended 
himself behind a pump, until overpowered by numbers. 

6. It may have been that he was too bright a genius to 
live long, or it may have been that he took some pernicious 
substance into his bill, and thence into his maw, — which 
is not improbable, seeing that he new-pointed the greater 
part of the garden-wall by digging out the mortar, broke 
countless squares of glass by scraping away the putty all 
round the frames, and tore up and swallowed in splinters 
the greater part of a wooden staircase of six steps and a 
landing, — but after some three years he too was taken ill, 
and died before the kitchen-fire. He kept his eyes to the 
last upon the meat as it roasted, and suddenly turned over 
on his back with a sepulchral cry of " Cuckoo ! " 

7. After this mournful deprivation I was for a4ong time 
ravenless. The kindness of another friend at length pro- 
vided me with another raven. But he is not a genius. 
He leads the life of a hermit in my little orchard on the 
summit of Gad's Hill. He has no relish for society ; he 
gives no evidence of ever cultivating his mind ; and he has 
picked up nothing but meat since I have known him, ex- 
cept the faculty of barking like a dog. Charles Dicksnb. 
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81. -THE BOBOLINK. 



•n-am'eled, ornamented. 
es«cbew'} shun, avoid, 
^as-tro-nomlo, epicurean. 
gour'mand, glutton. 



mewed, confined, shut up. 
or'to-lan, a European bird, greatly 

esteemed as food. 
vo-lupt'tl-a-ry, epicure. 



1. The happiest bird of our spring, however, and one that 
rivals the European lark in my estimation, is the boblincoln, 
or bobolink, as he is commonly called. He arrives at that 
choice portion of our year which, in this latitude, answers 
to the description of the month of May so often given by 
the poets. With us it begins about the middle of May, 
and lasts until nearly the middle of June. Earlier than 
this, winter is apt to return on its traces, and to blight the 
opening beauties of the year; and later than this, begin 
the parching and panting and dissolving heats of summer. 
But in this genial interval nature is in all her freshness 
and fragrance : " the rains are over and gone, the flowers 
appear upon the earth, the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land" 

2. The trees are now in their fullest foliage and bright- 
est verdure ; the woods are gay with the clustered flowers 
of the laurel; the air is perfumed with the sweet-brier 
and the wild-rose ; the meadows are enameled with clover- 
blossoms ; while the young apple, peach, and the plum 
begin to swell, and the cherry to glow among the green 
leaves. 

3. This is the chosen season of revelry of the bobolink. 
He comes amid the pomp and fragrance of the season ; his 
life seems all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and sun- 
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shine. He is to be found in the soft bosoms of the fresh- 
est and sweetest meadows, and is most in song when the 
clover is in blossom. He perches on the topmost twig of 
a tree, or on some long, flaunting weed, and, as he rises 
and sinks with the breeze, pours forth a succession of- rich, 
tinkling notes, crowding one upon another, like the out- 
pouring melody of the skylark, and possessing the same 
rapturous character. 

4. Sometimes he pitches from the summit of a tree, be- 
gins his song as soon as he gets upon the wing, and flutters 
tremulously down to the earth, as if overcome with ecstasy 
at his own music. Sometimes he is in pursuit of his 
mate, — always in full song, as if he would win her by his 
melody, and always with the same appearance of intoxi- 
cation and delight. Of all the birds of our groves and 
meadows, the bobolink was the envy of my boyhood. He 
crossed my path in the sweetest weather and the sweetest 
season of the year, when all nature called to the fields, and 
the rural feeling throbbed in every bosom; but when I, 
luckless urchin ! was doomed to be mewed up during the 
Uvelong day in a school-room. 

5. It seemed as if the little varlet mocked at me as he 
flew by in full song, and sought to taunt me with his 
happier lot. Oh, how I envied him ! No lessons, no task, 
no school ; nothing but holiday, frolic, green fields, and 
fine weather. Had I been then more versed in poetry, I 
might have addressed him in the words of Logan to the 
cuckoo : 

'* Sweet bird, thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 
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« Oh, could I fly, I 'd fly with thee 1 
We'd make, with joyful wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 
Companions of the spring." 

6. Further observation and experience have given me a 
different idea of this feathered voluptuary, which I will 
venture to impart for the benefit of my young readers, who 
may regard him with the same unqualified envy and admi- 
ration which I once indulged. I have shown him only as 
I saw him at first, in what I may call the poetical part of 
his career, when he in a manner devoted himself to elegant 
pursuits and enjoyments, and was a bird of music, and 
song, and taste, and sensibility, and refinement. While 
this lasted he was sacred from injury ; the very school-boy 
would not fling a stone at him, and the merest rustic would 
pause to listen to his strain. 

7. But mark the difference. As the year advances, as 
the clover-blossoms disappear, and the spring fades into 
summer, he gradually gives up his elegant tastes and 
habits, doffs his poetical suit of black, assumes a russet, 
dusty garb, and sinks to the gross enjoyment of common, 
vulgar birds. His notes no longer vibrate on the ear ; he 
is stufiing liimself with the seeds of the tall weeds on 
which he lately swung and chanted so melodiously. He 
has become a gmirmand ; with him now there is nothing 
like the " joys of the table." In a little while he grows 
tired of plain, homely fare, and is off on a gastronomic 
tour in quest of foreign luxuries. 

8. We next hear of him, with myriads of his kind, ban- 
queting among the reeds of the Delaware, and grown cor- 
pulent with good feeding. He has changed his name in 
traveling. Boblincoln no more, he is the reed-bird now, 
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the much-sought-for tidbit of Pennsylvanian epicures, the 
rival in unlucky fame of the ortolan ! Wherever he goes, 
pop! pop I pop! — every fusty firelock in the country is 
blazing away. He sees his companions falling by thou- 
sands around him. Does he take warning and reform? 
Alas ! not he. Again he wings his flight. The rice- 
swamps of the south invite him. He gorges himself 
among them almost to bursting; he can scarcely fly for 
corpulency. He has once more changed his name, and is 
now the famous rice-bird of the Carolinas. Last stage of 
his career : behold him spitted, with dozens of his corpulent 
companions, and served up, a vaunted dish, on some south- 
ern table. 

9. Such is the story of the bobolink : once spiritual, 
musical, admired, the joy of the meadows, and the favorite 
bird of spring ; finally, a gross little sensualist, who expi- 
ates his sensuality in the larder. His story contains a 
moral worthy the attention of all little birds and little 
boys ; warning them to keep to those refined and intellect- 
ual pursuits which raised him to so high a pitch of popu- 
larity during the early part of his career, but to eschew 
all tendency to that gross and dissipated indulgence which 
brought this mistaken little bird to an untimely end. 

Washington Irving. 



82. -THE O'LINCOLN FAMILY. 

A FLOCK of merry singing-birds were sporting in the grove ; 
Some were warbling cheerily, and some were making 
love : 
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There were Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, Con- 

quedle, — 
A livelier set was never led by tabor,^ pipe, or fiddle, — 
Cryiug, " Phew, shew, Wadolincon, see, see, Bobolincon, 
Down among the tickletops, hiding in the buttercups ! 
I know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap 
Bobbing in the clover there, — see, see, see ! *' 

Up flies Bobolincon, perching on an apple-tree, 
Startled by his rival's song, quickened by his raillery, 
Soon he spies the rogue afloat, curveting ^ in the air, 
And merrily he turns about, and warns him to beware ! 
" T is you that would a- wooing go, down among the 

rushes ! 
But wait a week, till flowers are cheery, — wait a week, 

and ere you marry. 
Be sure of a house wherein to tarry ! 
Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, wait, wait ! " 

Every one 's a funny fellow ; every one 's a little mellow ; 

Follow, follow, follow, follow, o'er the hill and in the hollow ! 

Merrily, merrily, there they hie ; now they rise and now 
they fly ; 

They cross and turn, and in and out, and down in the 
middle, and wheel about, — 

With a " Phew, shew, Wadolincon ! listen to me, Bobo- 
lincon ! 

Happy 's the wooing that 's speedily doing, that 's speedily 
doing, 

That 's merry and over with the bloom of the clover ! 

Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, follow, follow me ! " 

Wilson Flaoq. 

1 (a'bar, a sniaU drum. ^ cur'vet-ingy bounding friskily. 
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83. -THE SKYLARK. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher, 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare. 

From one lonely cloud * 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we know not ; 

AVhat is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes arnd fears it heeded not. 
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like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew, 
Scattering uiil>eholdeQ 

Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view, 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the tinkling grass, 
Kain-awakened flowers, 
AH that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

Sbbllet. 
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84. -BIRD OP THE WILDERNESS. 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless,^ 
Sweet be thy matin ^ o'er moorland and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
Oh ! to abide in the desert with thee I 

Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing. 

Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O'er fell* and fountain sheen. 

O'er moor and mountain green. 
O'er the red streamer that heralds the day ; 

Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow's rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing away ! 

Then, when the gloaming * comes. 

Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ; 

Emblem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place : 
Oh ! to abide in the desert with thee ! 

James Hogg. 

I cum'ber-les8, free from care. « fell, field. 

•^ Tnat'in, morniDg song. 4 gloam'ing, evening twiligh(. 
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2. When I abandoned the river and traveled by land, 
I wrapped it up closely in a silk handkerchief, tying it 
tightly around, and carried it in my pocket. When I 
stopped for refreshment, I unloosened my prisoner and 
gave it its allowance, which it generally dispatched with 
great dexterity, unhusking the seeds from the bur in a 
twinkling; in doing which it always employed its left 
foot to hold the bur, as did several others that I kept for 
some time. 

3. I began to think that this might be peculiar to the 
whole tribe, and that they were all, if I may use the ex- 
pression, left-footed ; but by shooting a number afterwards 
while engaged in eating mulberries, I found sometimes the 
left and sometimes the right foot stained with the fruit, 
the other always clean ; from which, and the constant 
practice of those I kept, it appears that, like the human 
species in the use of their hands, they do not prefer one or 
the other indiscriminately, but are either left or right 
footed. 

4. The path between Nashville and Natchez is in some 
places bad beyond description. There are dangerous creeks 
to swim, miles of morass to struggle through, rendered 
almost as gloomy as night by a prodigious growth of 
timber and an underwood of canes and other evergreens ; 
while the descent into these sluggish streams is often ten 
or fifteen feet perpendicular into a bed of deep clay. In 
some of the worst of these places, where I had, as it were, 
to fight my way through, the paroquet frequently escaped 
from my pocket, obliging me to dismount and pursue it 
through the worst of the morass before I could regain it. 

5. Oh these occasions T was several times tempted to 
abandon it, but I persisted in bringing it along. When at 
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night I encamped in the woods, I placed it on the baggage 
beside me, where it usually sat witli great composure, doz- 
ing and gazing at the fire till morning. In this manner I 
carried it upwards of a thousand miles in my pocket, where 
it was exposed all day to the jolting of the horse, but regu- 
larly liberated at meal times and in the evening, at which 
it always expressed great satisfaction. 

6. In passing tlirough the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
nations, the Indians, whenever I stopped to feed, collected 
around me, — men, women, and children, — laughing, and 
seemingly wonderfully amused with the novelty of my 
companion. The Chickasaws called it in their language 
" kelinky," but when they heard me call it Poll, they 
soon repeated the name ; and whenever I chanced to stop 
amongst these people, we soon became familiar with each 
other through the medium of Poll. 

7. On arriving at Mr. Dunbar's, below Natchez, I pro- 
cured a cage, and placed it under the piazza, where by its 
call it soon attracted the passing flocks, such is the attach- 
ment they have for each other. Numerous parties fre- 
quently alighted on the trees immediately above, keeping 
up a constant conversation with the prisoner. One of 
these I wounded slightly in the wing, and the pleasure 
Poll expressed on meeting with this new companion was 
really amusing. She crept close up to it as it hung on the 
side of the cage, chattering to it in a low tone of voice as 
if sympathizing in its misfortune, scratched about its head 
and neck with her bill, and both at night nestled as close 
as possible to each other, sometimes Poll's head being 
thrust among the plumage of the other. 

8. On the death of this companion she appeared restless 
and inconsolable for several days. On reaching New Or- 
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leans I placed a lo6king-glass beside the place where she 
usually sat, and the instant she perceived her image all 
her former fondness seemed to return, so that she could 
scarcely absent herself from it a moment. It was evident 
she was completely deceived. Always when evening drew 
on, and often during the day, she laid her head close to 
that of the image in the glass, and began to doze with great 
composure and satisfaction. 

9. In this short space jshe had learned to know her 
name, to answer when called on, to climb up my clothes, 
sit on my shoulder, and eat from my mouth. I took her 
with me to sea, determined to persevere in her education ; 
but, destined to another fate, poor Poll, having one morning 
about daybreak wrought her way through the cage while I 
was asleep, instantly flew overboard and perished in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Alexander Wilson. 



86. — THE PARROT: A True Story. 



The deep affections of the breast 

That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possessed 
By human hearts. 

A parrot, from the Spanish main. 

Full young and early caged, came o'er, 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla's shore. 
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To spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 
He bade adieu. 

For these he changed the smoke of turf, 

A heathery land and misty sky, 
And turned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 

But petted in our climate cold, 

He lived and chattered many a day ; 
Until with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew gray. 

At last, when blind, and seeming dumb, 

He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To MuUa's shore ; 

He hailed the bird in Spanish speech ; 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
Flapped round the cage with joyous screech, 
Dropped down, and died. 



T. Campbell. 




TO THE CUCKOO. 



Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 
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Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same that in my school-boy days 

I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways, 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love, — 
Still longed for, never seen ! 

And I can listen to thee yet, — 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 

That golden time again. 

blessed bird ! the earth we pace 

Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial, fairy place, 

That is fit home for thee ! 

Wordsworth. 
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88. -TO A ■WATER-FOWL. 

Whither, midst falling dew. 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, througli their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do tliee wrong. 
As, darkly paiuted on the criiason sky, 

Thy f^ure floats along. 

Seekest thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge ' of river wide. 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side ? 
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There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert ^ and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end, 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 

Soon o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou 'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight. 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

Bbtant. 

1 des'ert* empty, pathless. 



89. -A BOY-NATURALIST. 



al'gSB, water-plants. 
exL-gen'deredy created. 
ez*po8t'a*lftt-ed, remonstrated. 



im'pnlse, bent, disposition, 
or-igl-n&t-ed, begun. 
taws, a leather strap. 



1- It is difficult to tell how Thomas Edward became 
a naturalist. He himself says he could never tell. Va- 
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rious influences determine the direction of boys' likings 
and dislikings. Boys who live in the country are usually 
fond of birds and birdnesting; just as girls who live at 
home are fond of dolls and doll-keeping. But this boy 
had more than the ordinary tendency to like living things ; 
he wished to live among them. He made pets of them, 
and desired to have them constantly about him.^ 

2. When only about four months old, he leaped from 
his mother's arms, in the vain endeavor to catch some 
flies buzzing in the window. She clutched him by his 
long clothes, and saved him from falling to the ground. 
When afterward asked about the origin of his love for nat- 
ural history, he said, " I suppose it must have originated 
in the same internal impulse which prompted me to catch 
those flies in the window. This unseen something — this 
double being, or call it what you will — inherent in us all, 
whether used for good or evil, which stimulated the uncon- 
scious babe to get at, no doubt, the first living animals he 
had ever seen, at length grew in the man into an irresisti- 
ble and unconquerable passion, and engendered in him an 
insatiable longing for, and earnest desire to be always 
among, such things. This is the only reason I can give 
for becoming a lover of nature. I know of none other." 

3. When the family removed to Aberdeen, young Edward 
was in his glory. Close at hand were the Inches, — the 
beautiful green Inches, covered with waving algae. There, 

1 Thomas Edward, the son of a poor weaver, was born at Gtosport, Scotland, 
in 1814. As a boy, he was p&ssionately fond of studying the habits of living 
creatures, a pursuit he has ever since kept up. Though leading the humble 
life of a journeyman shoemaker, he has made very important additions to 
science, and has now the high honor of being made a fellow of the Linnsean 
Society. An interesting life of Edward, from which this extract is made, has 
been written by Dr. Samuel Smiles. 
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too, grew the scurvy-grass, and the beautiful sea-daisy. 
Between the Inches were channels through which the tide 
flowed, with numerous pots or hollows. These were the 
places for bandies, eels, crabs, and worms. 

4. Above the Inches, the town's manure was laid down. 
The heaps were remarkably prolific in beetles, rats, spar- 
rows, and numerous kinds of flies. Then the Denburn 
yielded no end of horse-leeches, tadpoles, frogs, and other 
creatures that abound in fresh or muddy water. The boy 
used daily to play at these places, and brought home with 
him his " venomous beasts," as the neighbors called them. 
At first they consisted, for the most part, of tadpoles, bee- 
tles, snails, frogs, sticklebacks, and small green crabs ; but, 
as he grew older, he brought home horse-leeches, newts, 
young rats, — a nest of young rats was a glorious prize, — 
field-mice and house-mice, hedgehogs, moles, birds, and 
bird's-nests of various kinds. 

5. The fishes and birds were easily kept ; but as there 
was no secure place for the puddocks, horse-leeches, rats, 
and such like, they usually made their escape into the 
adjoining houses, where they were by no means welcome 
guests. The neighbors complained of the venomous creat- 
ures which the young naturalist was continually bringing 
home. The horse-leeches crawled up their legs and stuck 
to them, fetching blood ; the puddocks and newts roamed 
about the floors ; and the beetles, moles, and rats sought 
for holes wherever thev could find them. 

6. The boy was expostulated with. His mother threw 
out all his horse-leeches, crabs, birds, and bird's-nests ; and 
he was strictly forbidden to bring such things into the 
house again. But it was of no use. The next time that 
he went out to play he brought home as many of his 
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'' beasts " as before. He was then threatened with corpo- 
ral punishment ; but that very night he brought in a nest 
of young rats. He was then flogged ; but it did him no 
good. The disease, if it might be so called, was so firmly 
rooted in him as to be entirely beyond the power of out- 
ward appliances. And so it was found in the end. 

7. As he could not be kept at home, but was always 
running after his " beasts," his father at last determined to 
take his clothes from him altogether; so, one morning 
when he went to work, he carried them with him. When 
the boy got up, and found that he had nothing to wear, he 
was in a state of great dismay. His mother, having pinned 
a bit of an old petticoat round his neck, said to him, " I am 
sure you 11 be a prisoner this day." But no ! His mother 
went down-stairs for milk, leaving him in the house. He 
had tied a string round his middle, to render himself a little 
more fit for moving about. He followed his mother down- 
stairs, and hid himself at the back of the entry door ; and 
as soon as she had passed in, Tom bolted out, ran down the 
street, and immediately was at his old employment of 
hunting for crabs, horse- leeches, puddocks, and stickle- 
backs. 

8. Edward was between four and five years old when he 
went to schooL He was sent there principally that he 
might bq kept out of harm's way. He did not go will- 
ingly ; for he was of a roving, wandering disposition, and 
did not like to be shut up anywhere. He wanted to be 
free to roam about the Inches, up the Denbum, and along 
the path to Eubislaw, birdnesting. 

9. The first school to which he was sent was a dame's 
school. It was kept by an old woman called Bell Hill. 
It was for the most part a girls* school, but Bell consented 
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to take the boy, because she knew his mother and wished 
to oblige her. Edward was accustomed to bring many of 
his " beasts '* with him to school The scholars were de- 
lighted with his butterflies, but few of them cared to be 
bitten or stung by his other animals, and to have horse- 
leeches crawling about them was unendurable. Thus 
Edward became a source of dread and annoyance to the 
whole school. He was declared to be a " perfect mischief." 
When Bell Hill was informed of the beasts he brought 
with him, she used to say to the boy, '* Now, do not bring 
any more of these nasty and dangerous things here again." 
Perhaps he promised, but generally he forgot. 

10. At last he brought with him an animal of a much 
larger sort than usual. It was a kae, or jackdaw. He 
used to keep it at home, but it made such a noise that he 
was sent out with it one morning with strict injunctions 
not to bring it back again. He must let it go, or give it to 
somebody else. But he was fond of his kae, and his kae 
was fond of him. It would follow him about like a dog. 
He could not part with the kae ; so he took it to school 
with him. But how could he hide it ? Little boys' trou- 
sers were in those days buttoned over their vest ; and as 
Tom's trousers were pretty wide, he thought he could get 
the kae in there. He got it safely into his pants before he 
entered tlie school. 

11. So far, so good. But when the school-mistress gave 
the word " Pray," all the little boys and girls knelt down, 
turning their backs to Bell. At this movement the kae 
became fractious. He could not accommodate himself to 
the altered position. But seeing a little light overhead, he 
made for it. He projected his beak through the opening 
between the trousers and the vest. He pushed his way 
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upward ; Tom squeezed him downward to where he was 
before. But this only made the kae furious. He strug- 
gled, forced his way upward, got his bill through the open- 
ing, and then his head. 

12. The kae immediately began to cre-waw ! cre-waw ! 
" The Lord preserve us ! What 's this, noo ? " cried Bell, 
starting to her feet. " It 's Tarn Edward again," shouted 
the scholars, " with a craw stickin' oot o' his trousers 1 " 
Bell went up to him, pulled him up by his collar, dragged 
him to the door, thrust him out, and locked the door after 
him. Edward never saw Bell Hill again. 

13. The next school to which he was sent, consisted 
wholly of boys. The master was one of the old school, who 
had great faith in " the taws " as an instrument of instruc- 
tion. One day Thomas had gone to school earlier than 
usual. The door was not open, and to while away his time 
he went down to the Denburn. He found plenty of horse- 
leeches, and a number of the grubs of water-flies. He had 
put them into the bottom of a broken bottle, when one of 
the scholars came running up, crying, "Tam, Tam, the 
school 's in ! " Knowing the penalty of being behind time, 
Tom flew after the boy, without thinking of the bottle he 
had in his hand. He contrived, however, to get it into the 
school, and deposited it in a corner beside him, without 
being observed. , 

14. All passed on smoothly for about half an hour, when 
one of the scholars gave a loud scream and started from 
his seat. The master's attention was instantly attracted, 
and he came down from the desk, taws in hand. " What 's 
this ? " he cried. " It *s a horse-leech crawlin' up my leg 1 " 
" A horse-leech ? " " Yes, sir, and see," pointing to the 
corner in which Tom kept his treasure, " there 's a bottle 
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fu* o' them ! " " Give me the bottle ! " said the master ; 
and, looking at the culprit, he said, '* You come this way, 
Master Edward!" Edward followed him, quaking. On 
reaching the desk, he stopped, and, holding out the bottle, 
said, " That *s yours, is it not ? " " Yes." « Take it, then ; 
that is the way out," pointing to the door; " go as fast as 
you can, and never come back ; and take that too," bring- 
ing the taws down heavily upon his back. 

Samuel Smiles. 



00. -THE CHAMELEON. 



fo-^A'tioiis [-ae'shiis'l^ merr}% jocular, 
la-Qir'tXne, lizard-like. 
pro-trud'ed [-trood-^^ thrust out. 



re-traot'ed, drawn back. 
sha-greenS a granulated leather. 
suB'te-nanoe, food. 



1. Of this curious form of the lacertine race there are 
several species, and every year many arrive in this country 
to linger out an unnatural existence of a few weeks. In a 
state of freedom, and in its natural haunts, the chameleon 
would seem to be a very different being from the torpid 
invalid seen here in confinement. 

2. When Hasselquist made all the inquiry he could con- 
cerning the nature of the animal in a place where it was 
frequently found, the inhabitants told him that it would 
assume the color of a piece of cloth, or other painted or 
colored substance, which might be put before it. Some 
assured him that it lived only on air, but others told him 
that they had seen it catching a sort of very small flies. \ 

8. These qualities, of changing color and living on air, 
have been attributed to it from the earliest times. The 
first is well-founded, the last fabulous ; but the fable has 
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been fortified by the power possessed by the reptile of liv- 
ing in apparently good health for a long time — many 
weeks — without visibly taking any sustenance. 

4. Hasselquist kept one alive for a considerable time^ 
and applied himself to observation on its habits. He could 
never see that it assumed the color of any painted object 
presented to its view, though he made many experiments 
with all kinds of colors. Its natural color was iron-gray. 
This it sometimes changed, and became entirely of a brim- 
stone yellow. That was the color which he saw it most 
frequently assume. 

5. He had seen it change to a darker yellow, approach- 
ing somewhat to a green, at which time it was more in- 
clined to a white than a yellow. He did not observe that 
it assumed any other colors, such as red, blue, purple, etc., 
and for that reason was inclined to believe that all which 
has been said concerning the changing and shifting of 
colors in this animal consisted only in this, that on certain 
occasions it changes the dark color, which seems to be 
natural to it, into yellow of various shades. 

6. He observed that his reptile more particularly did it 
on two occasions : one was when he exposed it to the hot 
beams of the sun, and the other when he made it angry by 
pointing at it with his finger. When it was changing from 
black to yellow, the soles of its feet, its head, and the bag 
under its throat, began first to alter, — an alteration which 
was afterwards continued over the whole body. 

7. He saw it several times speckled, or marked with 
large spots of both colors over the whole body, which gave 
it an elegant appearance. When it was of an iron-gray 
color, it extended its sides or ribs, which made the skin sit 
close to the body, and it appeared plump and handsome ; 
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but 08 soon as it turned yellow it contracted those parts, 
appearing thin, empty, lean, and ugly, and the nearer it 
approached in color to white, the emptier and uglier it 
seemed. But it appeared worst, in regard to shape, when 
it was speckled. 

8. A friend gave me a living chameleon, which remained 
with me nearly two months. It was winter, and every 
precaution was adopted to make the poor reptile as com- 
fortable as possible. It lived in a wicker cage, to the bars 
of which it clung with feet and tail ; but, after it had been 
with me a few days, it would leave the cage and establish 
itself on the ornamental work of the iron fender before the 
fire. Soon it began to recognize me, surveying me with a 
knowing roll of its singular optics, opened in the center of 
the shagreen-like globes of the eyes. It then would leave 
the bars of the cage for my hand,— the warmth of which 
seemed to comfort it, — and would remain in it till I trans- 
ferred it to the warm fender, which was its favorite post. 
Clinging with its feet and tail, with one eye directed back- 
wards towards me, and with the other forward, scanning 
the fire as if it were looking for the faces of other cha- 
meleons in it, the creature would remain motionless for 
hours, enjoying the genial temperature. 

9, During the whole time it was with me, it never took 
any nourishment, though meal-worms and other insects 
were procured for it. When they were i)resented, it would 
roll its eye and bring it to bear upon them ; but neither 
the good old housekeeper nor myself ever saw it take one, 
nor was one ever missed from among those presented to it. 
The housekeeper was at her wits* end what to do for it, till 
at last she became pacified, fully believing that it fed upon 
air ; for, notwithstanding its abstinence, it did not appar- 
ently fall away. 
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10. But it was distressing to watch its strict fast day 
after day, and yet day after day I hoped this long fast 
would be broken, and did not like to abandon it. A fa* 
cetious friend of mine would never call it anything but 
Martha Taylor, — in memory, I suppose, of the fasting 
woman of Derbyshire. After laying a large number of 
perfect eggs, my chameleon died, and the housekeeper an- 
nounced the event to me as " a happy release." 

11. When this chameleon first came into my possession 
and was comparatively vigorous, substances of various 
colors were placed near it without its ever altering its hue 
accordingly, as far as I could perceive. Sometimes the 
tints of the skin would vary, but not in unison with the 
adjacent color. Gray or pale yellow, with the spots vary- 
ing into green, gray, or black, were the prevailing hues in 
its latter days and at its death. 

12. I have frequently seen chameleons take their food, 
although I never could succeed in inducing my own to 
break its fast. When one of them is about to feed, it rolls 
its eyeball till the pupil is brought to bear upon the in- 
tended victim. Motionless and patient, the reptile waits 
till the insect arrives within distance. Then the extensile 
tongue is protruded with unfailing aim precisely to the 
extent required, and is retracted with the prey. When 
two meal-worms were placed before a chameleon, one on 
one side and one on the other, at different distances, the 
eye of each side was leveled at the adjacent insect ; and, 
though the eyes were necessarily looking in different direc- 
tions, the tongue did its duty upon both, one after the 

other, when they came within reach. 

Brodebip. 
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91. -THE PYTHON. 



oon-vo-lU'tioiig, windings, foldings. 
te-n&Q'i-ty, firm hold. 



un'dn-la-to-ry, rising and falling like 



waves. 



1. I WENT to the island of Ceylon, so rich in spices, gold, 
diamonds, and serpents, for the purpose of arranging some 
important afiFairs, and a house was given me lying between 
the capital and an adjoining wood. At a short distance 
from my house there was a little rising ground where some 
large palm-trees grew. One morning, looking at this group 
of trees, I observed one of the boughs moving about in an 
extraordinary manner, although there was no wind stir- 



ring. 



2. I was remarking this strange appearance when one of 
the people of the island entered, to whom I pointed it out 
immediately. He stood pale with terror, and implored me 
hastily to close all my doors, for what I took to be the 
bough of a tree was actually an enormous serpent, which 
was sporting itself with undulatory movements. With the 
aid of a small telescope I soon convinced myself that this 
was the case, and afterwards saw how it seized and gradu- 
ally swallowed a little animal that came in its way. 

3. The native Ceylonese told me that it was an almost 
unheard-of event that this monster should venture so near 
to human dwellings ; and added that this kind of serpent 
was well known on the island, and haunted the thickets, 
where, darting down from a tall tree, it crushed the unsus- 
pecting traveler in its long coils. Before an hour had 
elapsed we were all resolved to sally out — twelve in num- 
ber — on horseback, and well armed, against the fearful 
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r^tile, and resolved upon its death. We rode tolerably 
near, and found the serpent much larger than it had seemed 
to us in the distance, so that every one wished to be at 
home once more with a whole skin, and no one could make 
up his mind on firing off his gun. 

4. However, we took our time to observe it more closely, 
which convinced us that no description of monster equaled 
the one we had before our eyes. In the heat of the day 
the serpent played round the tree in a thousand convolu- 
tions. It came down, climbed up again, once more de- 
scended, coiled its tail round the lower part of the stem of 
the tree, and then stretched itself out upon the ground to 
its full length. But after a few minutes it rushed with 
lightning speed once more up the palm-tree. It saw an 
animal slowly approaching the trees; and, as soon as it 
was near enough, the giant serpent, till now so quiet, 
darted down upon the animal, which was about the size of 
a fox, twined itself round and round its body, and swallowed 
it after breaking all its bones. 

5. We remained in our position quietly at a shot's dis- 
tance. The serpent laid itself on the ground at full length, 
licked itself with its black, broad, double tongue, holding 
fast meantime on to the tree with its tail. Now we all 
shot, aiming at the head ; but either we missed our aim, or 
the shots that touched rebounded, — the animal remained 
unwounded, and took no notice of our firing. So we re- 
solved to give up our attack for that day. The Ceylonese 
know the nature of this reptile better than it is described 
in books. They were rejoicing beforehand how the meat 
of the fat serpent would taste when they had killed it. 
And of this they felt pretty sure, for they knew that it 
would not soon leave a tree that it had once chosen. Only 
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patience and attention were necessary to*find out the time 
when it was so thoroughly satiated that it could not move 
again from the spot. 

6. The next morning we set out early, reinforced to the 
number of a hundred men, and found the python still in 
its old place. We observed it through a telescope ; it 
seemed to be very hungry and furious. We took up a 
position in a thicket behind, different from the day before, 
whence we could see it, but not be seen ourselves. After 
having waited for more than an hour, there came on the 
scene what we had so much wished for, — namely, a tiger, 
these animals being very numerous on the island. He 
was of enormous size, and about the height of a young 
cow. Unsuspicious of the danger that threatened him, he 
approached slowly, seeming himself on the look-out for 
prey. 

7. Meantime we were all earnestly watching the ser- 
pent, to see what would happen. Suddenly we heard a 
distant rustling, and saw the monstrous serpent dart like 
an arrow on the passing tiger, and infold him closely. The 
tiger roared fearfully, and, to our horror, sprang towards us 
with the serpent. But the reptile made short work with 
him, embracing him so closely that he fell down. After 
this it seized the tiger's head, and mangled it in a fearful 
manner, although he defended himself to the utmost, writh- 
ing about, and made every possible resistance ; but in vain. 
The roaring of this hot-blooded animal in the power of the 
cold-blooded serpent was terrible. We remarked in the 
tiger all the movements indicative of the fearful tortures 
of a most horrible death. 

8. I proposed that we should all shoot together. My 
companions, however, were not of the same opinion, and 
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said that if we did not hit the serpent, but only disturbed 
it, it would become so savage that it might perhaps cost 
some of us our lives, and, besides this, the serpent would 
be ours as soon as it had swallowed the tiger. The tiger 
was of the strongest kind, and gave his enemy much to do, 
although he could do it no harm. The struggle lasted 
more than four hours, after which time the tiger lay on the 
ground exhausted and apparently dead. 

9. The serpent now strove to break all his bones ; and 
as it could not accomplish this in every case, it drew him 
with all its strength to the tree, so that I learned how the 
tree was of double service to it. For although this long 
worm-shaped giant is strong enough to compress in its 
folds stags, buifaloes, and tigers, and to kill them in this 
fashion, it is not able to devour or to tear them in pieces, 
but it must first break the bones of these and all such ani- 
mals : it must therefore have some holding place, and for 
this it makes use of trees. 

10. Thus the serpent, having drawn the tiger back to the 
tree, coiled himself round both, and then pressed them so 
closely together that after repeated efforts the bones and 
ribs cracked and broke. This work lasted several hours, 
the tiger still showing signs of life and pain, for he has a 
greater tenacity of life than even his kinsman, the cat. 
At the breaking of every bone he uttered a mournful yell. 
The serpent had not finished its work when the end of the 
day came, and we retired very weary. 

11. On coming the third morning, we remarked a strange 
alteration in the body of the tiger, which lay at some dis- 
tance from the tree, a red, formless mass, covered with 
shining slime. The serpent then commenced to swallow 
its food, drawing first the head and then the body into its 
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jaws; but it proceeded so slowly that it was once more 
night before it had swallowed the whole. 

12. On the fourth morning the women and children 
accompanied us, for we were sure that on account of its 
unwieldiness there was no longer any danger; and in- 
deed it proved that this giant among serpents could no 
longer stir. When we approached the spot it certainly 
did attempt to regain the tree, but could not raise itself 
from the ground. The fury of the people now permitted 
no further observation. They fell upon it, beat its head to 
pieces, cut up its body, and divided its flesh among them, 
anticipating with delight the delicious repast they should 
make from the reptile. 

13. It is remarkable that this enormous serpent is en- 
dowed by nature with such strength that it can kill and 
break all the bones in the body of the strongest and most 
blood-thirsty animals, and then, after having finished his 
meal, grows so weak and helpless that it falls an easy 

victim in the hands even of children. 

EDwm, 
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con-vul'sive, agitated, violent, spas- 
de-taohed', unconnected. [modic. 
gir^a« a vessel for holding water. 



gul'let, the throat. 
in-stinct'ive-ly, by natural impulse. 
mare-fae-tor, evil-doer, culprit. 



1. Few creatures are so sly and wary as the crocodile. 
I watch them continually as they attack the dense flocks 
of small birds that throng the bushes at the water's edge. 
These birds are perfectly aware of the danger, and they fly 
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from the attack, if possible. The crocodile then quietly 
and innocently lies upon the surface, as though it had ap- 
peared quite by an accident. It thus attracts the attention 
of the birds, and it slowly sails away to a considerable dis- 
tance, exposed to their view. The birds, thus beguiled by 
the deceiver, believe that the danger is removed, and they 
again flock to the bush, and once more dip their thirsty 
beaks into the stream. 

2. Thus absorbed in slaking their thirst, they do not ob- 
serve that their enemy is no longer on the surface. A 
sudden splash, followed by a huge pair of jaws, beneath the 
bush, which engulf some dozens of victims, is the signal 
unexpectedly given of the crocodile's return, — having thus 
•lily dived, and hastened under cover of water to his vic- 
tims. I have seen the crocodiles repeat this maneuver 
constantly: they deceive by a feigned retreat, and then 
attack from below. 

3. In like manner the crocodile perceives, while it is 
floating on the surface in mid-stream, or from the opposite 
side of the river, a woman filling her girba, or an animal 
drinking. Sinking immediately, it swims perhaps a hun- 
dred yards nearer, and again appearing for an instant upon 
the surface, it assures itself of the position of its prey by a 
stealthy look. Once more it sinks, and reaches the exact 
spot above which the person or animal may be. Seeing 
distinctly through the water, it generally makes its fatal 
rush from beneath, — sometimes seizing with its jaws, and 
at other times striking the object into the water with its 
tail, after which it is seized and carried off. 

4. The crocodile does not attempt to swallow a large 
prey at once, but generally carries it away, and keeps it 
for a considerable time in its jaws in some deep hole be- 
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neath a rock or the root of a tree, where it eats it at leisure. 
The tongue of the crocodile is so unlike that of any other 
creature that it can hardly be called by the same name. 
fTo portion throughout the entire length is detached from 
the flesh of the lower jaw; it is more like a thickened 
membrane from the gullet to about half-way along the 
length of jaw. 

6. I was one day returning from head-quarters to my 
station — a distance of a mile and a half along the river's 
bank — when I noticed the large head of a crocodile about 
thirty yards from the shore. I knew every inch of the 
river, and I was satisfied that the water was shallow. A 
solitary piece of waving rush that grew upon the bank 
exactly opposite the crocodile would mark the position. 
Thus, stooping down, I quietly retreated inland from the 
bank, and then nyming forward, I crept gently towards 
the rush. 

6. Stooping as low as possible, I advanced till very near 
the bank (upon which grew tufts of grass), until, by slowly 
raising my head, I could observe the head of the crocodile 
in the same position, not more than twenty-six or twenty- 
eight yards from me. At that distance my rifle could hit 
a half-crown ; I therefore made sure of bagging. The bank 
was about four feet above the water ; thus the angle was 
favorable, and I aimed just behind the eye. Almost as I 
touched the trigger, the crocodile gave a convulsive start, 
and turning slowly on its back, it stretched its four legs 
above the surface, straining every muscle. It then re- 
mained motionless in this position in water about two feet 
deep. 

7. My horse was always furnished with a long halter or 
tethering-rope. Thus T ordered two men to jump into the 
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river and secure the crocodile by a rope fastened round the 
body behind the fore-legs. This was quickly accomplished, 
and the men remained knee-deep, hauling upon the rope 
to prevent the stream from carrying away the body. In 
the mean time an attendant had mounted my horse and 
galloped off to the camp for assistance. 

8. Crocodiles are very tenacious of life ; and although 
they may be shot through the bi-ain, and be actually dead 
for all practical purposes, they will remain motionless at 
first ; but they will begin instinctively to move the limbs 
and tail a few minutes after receiving the shot. If lying 
upon a sand-bank, or in deep water, they would generally 
disappear unless secured by a rope, as the spasmodic move- 
ments of the limbs and tail would act upon the water, and 
the body would be carried away. 

9. The crocodile, which had appeared stone-dead, now 
began to move its tail, and my two men who were holding 
on to the rope cried out that it was still alive. It was in 
vain that I assured the frightened fellow^s that it was dead. 
I was on the bank, and they were in the water within a 
few feet of the crocodile, which made some difference in 
our ideas of its vivacity. Presently the creature really 
began to struggle, and the united efforts of the men could 
hardly restrain it from getting into deeper water. 

10. The mouster now began to yawn, which so terrified 
the men that they would have dropped the rope and fled 
had they not been afraid of the consequences, as I was ad- 
dressing them rather forcibly from the bank. I put another 
shot through the shoulder of the struggling monster, which 
appeared to act as a narcotic until the arrival of the soldiers 
with ropes. No sooner was the crocodile w^ell secured than 
it began to struggle violently. But a great number of men 
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hauled upon the rope ; and when it was safely landed, I 
gave it a blow with a sharp axe on the back of the neck, 
which killed it by dividing the spine. 



11. It was now draped along the turf until we reached 
the camp, where it was carefully measured with a tape, 
and showed an exact length of twelve feet three inches 
from snout to end of tail. The stomach contained about 
five pounds' weight of pebbles, as though it liad fed upon 
fiesh resting upon a gravel-bank, and had swallowed the 
pebbles that had adhered. Mixed with the pebbles was a 
greenish, slimy matter that appeared woolly. 

15. In the midst of this were three undeniable wit- 
nesses that convicted the crocodile of wilful murder. A 
necklace and two armlets, such as are worn by the negro 
girls, were taken from the stomach ! This was an old 
malefactor that was a good riddance. 
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I had frequently seen crocodiles upwards of eighteen 
feet in length, and there can be little doubt that they 
sometimes exceed twenty; but a very small creature of 
this species may carry away a man while swimming. 

Sib Samuel Bak£b. 
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] 



aFqu&'rl-iim, a glass tank for fishes, 

etc. 
ed'i-blOf fit to eat. 
em'bry-o, undeveloped rudiments. 
glair'Yf viscous, glutinous. 



glob'fl-lar, spherical, globe-shaped. 
gltL'ti-nons, tenacious, gluey. 
lar'vaB, grubs, caterpillars, etc. 
o-vip'a-rons, egg-producing, 
tu-ber'on-lar, having little knobs. 



1. The body of the frog sometimes attains a length, from 
the extremity of the muzzle to the end of the hind feet, of 
six to eight inches. The muzzle terminates In a point ; 
the eyes are large, brilliant, and surrounded with a circle 
of gold color ; the mouth is large. The body, which is 
contracted behind, presents a tubercular and rugged back : 
it is of a more or less decided green color on the upper, 
and whitish on the under parts. These two colors, which 
harmonize well, are relieved by three yellow lines which 
extend the whole length of the back, and by scattered 
black marblings. 

2. Frogs feed on larvae, aquatic insects, worms, and small 
moUusks. They select their prey from living and moving 
creatures, for which they watch, and, when within proper 
distance, they spring on them with extraordinary rapidity. 
A large Indian species has been seen to prey occasionally 
upon young sparrows. Far from being dumb, like so many 
oviparous quadrupeds, frogs have the gifi of voice. The 



females produce a peculiar low note, caused by the air 
which vibrates in the interior of two vocal pouches placed 
on the sides of the neck ; but the cry of the male ia sono- 
rous, and heard at a great distance. 

8. When autumn arrives frogs lose their voracity, and 
cease to eat. To protect themselves from the cold when 
the season has advanced, they bury themselves deeply in 
the mud, troops of them joining together in the same place. 
Thus hidden, they pass the winter in a state of toi-por. 
This state gives way early in spring. They then begin to 
awake and move about ; and soon after, their breeding 
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season commences*. The eggs are globular and transparent, 
and in the center of each is a blackish globule. The eggs 
float on the surface of the water, and at a distance look 
like froth or air-bubbles. 

4. All who have observed the small ponds and ditches 
in the country at this season have seen these light, gluti- 
nous formations swimming on the surface of the water. 
After a few days, more or less, according to the tempem- 
ture, the little black spot, which is the embryo of the egg, 
and which has developed itself in the interior of the glairy 
mass that envelops it, disengages itself and shoots forth 
into the water. This is the tadpole in its earliest stage. 

5. The body of the tadpole at birth is oval in shape, 
destitute of legs, and terminates in a long flat tail, which 

forms a true fin. On each 
side of the neck are two large 
gills, in shape like a plume of 
feathers. These gills soon 
begin to wither, without aquatic respiration ceasing; for, 
besides these, the tadpole possesses interior gills like those 
of a fish. Soon after, the legs begin to show themselves, 
the hind legs appearing first, and these acquire a consider- 
able length before the fore feet show themselves. These 
are developed under the skin, which they pierce through. 

6. When the legs have appeared, the tail begins to fade, 
and, little by little, withers away, until in the perfect ani- 
mal it entirely disappears. About the same time the lungs 
become developed, and assume their functions. Through 
these admirable modifications we see the fish little by little 
becoming a frog. In order to follow this strange metamor- 
phosis, it suffices to gather some frogs' eggs, and place them 
with some aquatic herbs in an aquarium, or in a globe with 
'^old and silver fish. 
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7. The power vested in the legs of frogs is very great, 
for they can take leaps on the ground fifty times longer 
than their own body. like toads, they have soft, fleshy 
tongues, furnished with a glutinous substance, which makes 
their prey adhere to them ; and they dart out their tongues 
and capture insects with most surprising velocity. Frogs 
breathe not only through their mouth, but through pores 
in the skin, which is constantly kept moist by means of a 
quantity of water that the skin absorbs and keeps in 
store for this purpose. 

8. The flesh of the edible frog is very tender, white, and 
delicate. As an article of food it is highly esteemed, and 
deservedly so. Prepared in the same manner, green frogs 
closely resemble very young fowls in taste. 

FXGUIER. Adapted. 
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an-teii'nat a movable feeler. 
oeph'a-lo-pod, the octopus. 
cookie [A;oH], a bivalve shell-fish. 
oon-fer'vsB, a kind of green water- 
et-oarp'mentt steep declivity, [plants. 
Ug'a-ttUre, band. 



lim'pet, a rock shell-fish. 
nave, hub. 
sat'll-r&t-ed, soaked, 
sinls-ter, meditating evil. 
ten'ta-ole, a cephalic feeler. 
tes-t&'oe-a, marine shell-fish. 



1. When GilKatt awoke he was hungry. The sea was 

growing calmer. Although pressed by hunger, he began 

by stripping himself, — the only means of getting warmth. 

His clothing was saturated by the storm, but the rain had 

washed out the sea-water, which rendered it possible to 

dry them. His overcoat, jacket, overalls, and sheepskin 

he spread out and fixed with large round stones here and 

there. Then he thought of eating. 

20 
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2. He had recourse to his knife, which he was careful 
to sharpen, and to keep always in good condition, and he 
detached from the rocks a few limpets. It is well known 
that these are eaten raw; but after so many labors, so 
various and so rude, the pittance was meager. His biscuit 
was gone, but of water he had abundance. He took advan- 
tage of the receding tide to wander among the rocks in 
search of cray-fisL There was extent enough of rock to 
hope for a successful search. 

3. He wandered, not in the gorge of the rocks, but out- 
side, among the smaller breakers. For the search that 
Gilliatt was prosecuting, this part was more favorable than 
the interior. At low water the crabs are accustomed to 
crawl out into the air. They seem to like to warm them- 
selves in the sun, where they swarm sometimes to the dis- 
gust of loiterers, who recognize in these creatures, with 
their awkward sidelong gait, climbing clumsily from crack 
to crack the lower stages of the rocks like the steps of a 
staircase, a sort of sea-vermin. 

4. On this day, however, the cray-fish and crabs were 
both lacking ; the tempest had driven them into their soli- 
tary retreats, and they had not yet mustered courage to 
venture abroad. Gilliatt held his open knife in his hand, 
and from time to time scraped a cockle from under the 
bunches of sea- weed, which he ate while still walking. As 
he was determining to content himself with the sea-urchins, 
a little clattering noise at his feet aroused his attention. 
A large crab, startled by his approach, had just dropped 
into a pool. The water was shallow, and he did not lose 
sight of it. He chased the crab along the base of the roek. 
The crab moved fast. Suddenly it was gone. It had 
buried itself in some crevice under the rock. 
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5. Gilliatt clutched the projections of the rock, and 
stretched out to observe where it shelved away under the 
water. As he suspected, there was an opening there in 
which the creature had evidently taken refuge. It was 
more than a crevice, it was a kind of porch. The sea 
entered beneath it, but was not deep. The bottom was 
visible, covered with large pebbles. The pebbles were 
green, and clothed witli confervoe, indicating that they were 
never dry. Holding his knife between his teeth, Gilliatt 
descended, by the help of feet and hands, from the upper 
part of the escarpment, and leaped into the water. It 
reached almost to his shoulders. 

6. He made his way through the porch, and found him- 
self in a blind passage, with a roof in the form of a rude 
arch over his head. The walls were polished and slippery. 
The crab was nowhere visible. He gained his feet, and 
advanced in daylight growing fainter, so that he began to 
lose the power to distinguish objects. At about fifteen 
paces the vaulted roof ended overhead. He had pene- 
trated beyond the blind passage. There was here more 
space, and consequently more daylight. The pupils of his 
eyes, moreover, had dilated. His vision became clearer 
and clearer. He was astonished. He saw before his eyes 
a vaulted roof, vegetation rich with gems, and at the far- 
ther end an altar-like stone. He took little notice of these 
details, but their impression was in his mind. 

7. He observed before him, at a certain height in the 
wall, a crevice, which, from the point where he now stood, 
appeared inaccessible. Near the molded arch he saw low 
dark grottoes, a sort of caves within the cavern. The 
entrance to the nearest was out of the water, and easily 
approachable. Nearer still than this recess, he noticed, 
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above the level of the water and within reach of his hand, 
a horizontal fissure. It seemed to him probable that the 
crab had taken refuge there, and he plunged his hand in 
as far as he was able, and groped about in that dusky 
aperture. 

8. Suddenly he felt himself seized by the arm. A strange, 
indescribable horror thrilled through him. Some living 
thing — thin, rough, flat, cold, slimy — had twisted itself 
round his naked arm, in the dark depth below. It crept 
upwai-d towards his chest. Its pressure was like a tight€n- 
ing cord, its steady persistence like that of a screw. In 
less than a moment some mysterious spiral form had passed 
round his wrist and elbow, and had reached his shoulder. 
A sharp point penetrated beneath the arm-pit. 

9. Gilliatt recoiled, but he had scarcely power to move. 
He was, as it were, nailed to the place. With his left 
hand, which was disengaged, he seized his knife, which he 
still held between his teeth, and with that hand holding 
the knife he supported himself against the rocks, while he 
made a desperate effort to withdraw his arm. He suc- 
ceeded in only disturbing his persecutor, which wound 
itself still tighter. It was supple as leather, strong as 
steel, cold as night. 

10. A second form — sharp, elongated, and narrow — 
issued out of the crevice, like a tongqe out of monstrous 
jaws. It seemed to lick his naked body ; then, suddenly 
stretching out, became longer and thinner, as it crept over 
his skin and wound itself round him. At the same time a 
terrible sense of pain, comparable to nothing he had ever 
known, compelled all his muscles to contract. He felt 
upon his skin a number of flat, rounded points. It seemed 
as if innumerable suckers had fastened to his flesh and 
were about to drink his blood. 
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11. A third long, undulating shape issued from the hole 
in the rock, — seemed to feel its way about his body, — 
lashed round his ribs like a cord, and fixed itself there. 
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Agony when at its height is mute : Gilliatt uttered no cry. 
There was sufficient light for him to see the repulsive forms 
which had entangled themselves about him. 

12. A fourth ligature — but this one swift as an arrow — 
darted towards his stomach, and wound around him there. 
It was impossible to sever or tear away the slimy bands 
which were twisted tightly round his body, and were ad- 
hering by a number of points. Each of the points was the 
focus of frightful and singular pangs. It was as if number- 
less small mouths were devouring him at the same time. 

13. A fifth long, slimy, riband-shaped strip issued from 
the hole. It passed over the others, and wound itself 
tightly round his chest. The compression increased his 
suflFerings ; he could scarcely breathe. These living thongs 
were pointed at their extremities, but broadened like the 
blade of a sword towards its hilt. All belonged evidently 
to the same center. They crept and glided about him ; he 
felt the. strange points of pressure, which seemed to him 
like mouths, change their places from time to time. 

14. Suddenly a large, round, flattened, glutinous mass 
issued from the crevice. It was the center ; the five thongs 
were attached to it like spokes to the nave of a wheel. On 
the opposite side of this disgusting monster appeared the 
commencement of three other tentacles, the ends of which 
remained under the rock. In the middle of this slimy 
mass appeared two eyes. The eyes were fixed on Gilliatt. 
He recognized the devil-fish. 

15. It is difficult for those who have not seen it to be- 
lieve the existence of the devil-fish. If terror were the 
object of its creation, nothing could be imagined more per- 
fect than the devil-fish. The octopus is the sea-vampire. 
The swimmer who, attracted by the beauty of the spot. 
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ventures among breakers in the open sea, — where the still 
waters hide the splendors of the deep, — in the hollows of 
unfrequented rocks, — in unknown caverns abounding in 
sea-plants, testacea, and Crustacea, — under the deep portals 
of the ocean, — runs the risk of meeting it. The monster 
was the inhabitant of the grotto — the terrible genius of 
the place — a kind of somber demon of the water. All the 
splendors of the cavern existed for it alone. Is it possible 
to imagine that secret ambush ? No bird would brood, no 
egg would burst to life, no flower would dare to open, no ' 
heart to love, no spirit to soar, under the influence of that 
apparition of evil watching with sinister patience in the 
dusk. 

16. Gilliatt had thrust his arm deep into the opening ; 
the monster had snapped at it. It held him fast, as the 
spider holds the fly. He was in the water up to his belt ; 
his naked feet clutching the slippery roundness of the huge 
stones at the bottom ; his right arm bound and rendered 
powerless by the flat coils of the long tentacles of the creat- 
ure, and his body almost hidden under the folds and cross 
folds of this horrible bandage. Of the eight arms of the 
devil-fish, three adhered to the rock, while five encircled 
Gilliatt. In this way, clinging to the granite on the one 
hand, and on the other to its human prey, it enchained 
him to the rock. Two hundred and fifty suckers were 
upon him, tormenting him with agony and loathing. He 
was grasped by gigantic hands, the fingers of which were 
each nearly a yard long, and furnished inside with living 
blisters eating into the flesh. 

17. It is impossible to tear one's self from the folds of 
the devil-fish : the attempt ends only in a firmer grasp ; 
the monster clings with more determined force. Its eflfort 
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increases with that of its victim ; every struggle produces 
a tightening of its ligatures. Gilliatt had but one re- 
source, — his knife. His left hand only was free ; his 
open knife was in this hand. The antenna of the devil- 
fish cannot be- cut ; it is a leatheiy substance, impossible 
to divide with the knife, — it slips under the edge. Its 
position in attack also is such that to cut it would be to 
wound the victim's own flesh. The creature is formidable, 
but there is a way of resisting it. The fishermen of Sark 
know this, as does any one who has seen them execute 
certain abrupt movements in the sea. The cephalopod, in 
fact, is only vulnerable through the head. 

18. Gilliatt was not ignorant of this fact. He had never 
seen a devil-fish of this size : another man would have 
been powerless with terror. With the octopus, as with a 
furious bull, there is a certain moment in the conflict 
which must be seized. It is the instant when the bull 
lowers the neck ; it is the instant wjien the devil-fish ad- 
vances its head. The movement is rapid. He who loses 
that moment is destroyed. 

19. The things we have described occupied only a few 
moments. Gilliatt, however, felt the increasing power of 
its innumerable suckers. The monster is cunning ; it tries 
first to stupefy its prey, — it seizes, and then pauses awhile. 
Gilliatt grasped his knife ; the sucking increased. He 
looked at the monster, which seemed to look at him. 
Suddenly it loosened from the rock its sixtli antenna, and, 
darting it at him, seized him by the left arm. At the same 
moment it advanced its head with a violent movement. 
In one second more its mouth would have fastened on his 
breast. Bleeding in the sides, and with -his two arms 
entangled, he would have been a dead man. 
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20. But Gilliatt was watchful. He avoided the antenna, 
and at the moment when the monster darted forward to 
fasten on his breast, he struck it with the knife clenched 
in his left hand. There were two convulsions in opposite 
directions, — that of the devil-fish and that of its prey. 
The movement was rapid as a double flash of lightning. 
He had plunged the blade of his knife into the flat, slimy 
substance, and by a rapid movement, like the flourish of a 
whip in the air, describing a circle round the two eyes, he 
wrenched the head off as a man would draw a tooth. 

21. The struggle was ended. The folds relaxed ; the 
monster dropped away, like the slow detaching of hands ; 
the four hundred suckers, deprived of their sustaining 
power, dropped at once from the man and the rock. The 
mass sank to the bottom of the water. Breathless with 
the struggle, Gilliatt could perceive upon the stones at his 
feet two shapeless, slimy heaps ; the head on one side, the 
remainder of the monster on the other. Fearing, neverthe- 
less, some convulsive return of his agony, he recoiled to 
avoid the reach of the dreaded tentacles. But the monster 
was quite dead. Gilliatt closed his knife. 

Victor Hugo. 
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95. -THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feigu. 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous l>ark that Hings 
On the sweet summer-wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings. 

And coml reefs lie hare ; 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 

Its webs of living gauze, no more unfurl : 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl ; 

And every chambered cell. 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell. 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell. 

Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised * ceiling rent, its sunless crypt ^ unsealed ! 

1 irUed, tinged with rahiljow huea. » crypt, cell. 
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Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil : 

Still, as the spiral grew. 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new ; 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through ; 

Built up its idle door ; 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought* by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap folorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is bom 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ! 

While on mine ear it rings, ^ 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sings : — 

" Build thee more stately mansions, my soul ! 

As the swift seasons roll ; 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ; 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea ! " 

0. W. Holmes. 



96. -THE SCAVENGERS OP THE SEA. 



&ll-meiitt nourishment. 
in-hftled'f breathed in. 



soav'en-ger, one who cleanses from 
8tr&ndf shore, beach. [filth. 



,1. If a boy, a cod-fish, and a crab, were placed in sea- 
water and covered by it, the boy would be drowned, the 
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fish and the crab would be safe. If on the contrary, all 
were placed on the strand, the fish would die, while the 
boy and the crab would be uninjured. Hence it appeant 
that the crab can live where the boy cannot live ; and that 
it can also live where the fi3h would perish. Let us see 
how this happens. 

2. You and I breathe by means of lungs, which are in 
that part of the body called the chest. Every breath we 
draw fills the chest with air, ahd this acts upon the blood 
in the lungs ; this air is driven out of the chest, fresh air is 
inhaled, and thus the act of breathing goes on. The fish, 
on the contrary, does not breathe by lungs, but by gills, 
and they cannot act except when the water is flowing 
through them. 

3. We die if deprived of air ; the fish dies if deprived of 
water in which air is contained, because it is by means of 
the water that it gets the air necessary for its existence. The 
breathing organs of the crab are quite different ; so long as 
they are moist the crab can breathe. It has gills, but these 
do not require a current of water to pass through them, 
like those of a fish ; they are wetted when the tide comes 
in, and this keeps them moist while the crabs are running 
on the sand at low-water. 

4. When you take a crab in your hand it feels hard, be- 
cause it is covered with a hard crust or shell. Now, sup- 
pose a little crab has got this hard covering over its body, 
how is it ever to grow any bigger ? A snail can add a 
piece to its shell, and thus make its house larger when it 
wishes to do so. A mussel or an oyster can also make its 
shell larger by adding to it ; but what is the crab to do ? 
How is it to get out of the shell, if that be needful ? and 
where or how is it to get a larger one ? I will tell you 
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how. The shell bursts, the crab leaves it ; and, as it is 
now quite unprotected, it keeps out of the way of danger 
until its new shell is completely formed. Thus the crab, 
as it grows larger, is supplied from time to time with a new 



covering. 



5. We will now talk of another matter. Suppose that 
a boy should fall down in the street, and a loaded cart pass 
over one of his legs, crushing the bone to pieces, what 
would be done to him ? The surgeon would cut off his leg, 
and he would have to be content with a wooden one. Sup- 
pose now that you were throwing a stone into the tide, and 
that it fell on the leg of a crab and crushed it to pieces, 
what would be done for the crab ? No surgeon could 
get a wooden leg made for him. The crab is, however, 
quite independent of such assistance ; he would fling off 
the broken leg at the joint above the broken part, and a 
new leg would grow, and in time become as large and as 
useful in every respect as the one that was there at first. 

6. You know many dead bodies of vgwious kinds are 
thrown into the sea ; many are carried into it by rivers ; 
many animals die there. If all those bodies were allowed 
to decay, and each day added to their number, the sea 
would become unfit for any creature to live in, and it would 
give out a stench that would kill those that lived on the 
neighboring land. To prevent such a result, there are 
multitudes of animals that feed on dead and decaying 
bodies, and find their best aliment in what would otherwise 
become injurious. The common shore crab is one of these 
scavengers of the sea. 

Patterson. 
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97. — THE SPIDER AND ITS HOME. 



am-ft-tear% one devoted to a pursuit 

from taste. 
an-tit^l-p&t^edy foreseen and provided 

for. 
&'qiia-for'ti8, nitric acid. 
ar'ti-Ban, worker, artificer. 
her-metl^al-lyf very closely. 
im-pon'der'a-blei without sensiliie 

weight. 
in-oH-b&'tion, the act of sitting 

eggs. 



in-spi-rft'tion, elevated emotion. 
9101)116, dexterous. 
per-tur-b&'tion, agitation. 
8anct'&-&-r7, consecrated spot. 
trans-piresS happens. 
ttl'ber-cleB [-^^j, projecting feelersL 
ves'ti-bllle, antechamber. 
vir-tn-o'si [-se]^ great artists. 
vIb'ooILb, adhesive. 
woof, texture of threads. 



1. When a spider has produced a sufficient quantity of 
thread to undertake a web, it glides from an elevated point, 
and unwinds its skein. There it remains suspended, and 
afterwards reascending to its starting-point by the assist- 
ance of its tiny cordage, moves towards another point; 
and continues to trace in this manner a series of radii all 
diverging from the same center. The skein stretched, it 
is busied next in weaving the woof by crossing the thread. 
Eunning from radius to radius, it touches each with its 
tubercles, which fasten to it the circular border. The whole 
is not a compact tissue, but a veritable network, so propor- 
tioned that all the meshes of the circle are invariably of 
the same size. 

2. This web, woven out of itself, living and vibrating, 
is much more than an instrument : it is a part of its being. 
Itself of a circular form, the spider seems to expand within 
this circle, and prolong the filaments of its nerves to the 
radiating threads which it weaves. In the center of its 
web it has its greatest force for attack or defence. Out of 
that center the spider is timid ; a fly will make it recoil. 
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Tlie web is its electric telegraph, responding to the lightest 
touch, and revealing the presence of an imperceptible and 
almost imponderable victim ; while, at the same time, be- 
ing slightly viscous in substance, it retains the prey, or 
delays and entangles a dangerous enemy. 

3. In windy weather, the continual agitation of the web 
prevents it from giving an account of what transpires, and 
the spider then remains at the center. But usually it keeps 
near its machinery, hidden under a leaf, that it may not 
terrify its victims, or fall a prey to any of its numerous 
foes. 

4. Prudence and patience, rather than courage, are its 
characteristics. Its experience is too great, it has under- 
gone too many accidents and misadventures, it is too much 
accustomed to the severities of fate, to indulge in any sur- 
passing audacity. It is afraid even of an ant. The latter, 
often a mischievous individual, restless, rugged, and afraid 
of nothing, frequently persists in exploring the strange 
woof, of which it can make nothing. The spider accord- 
ingly gives way to it, — whether it fears the acid of the 
ant, which burns like aquafortis, or whether, like a good 
artisan, it calculates that a long and obstinate struggle will 
cost it more time than will the manufacture of another 
web. Therefore, without- yielding to the promptings of 
wounded pride, it allows the ant to strut about, and takes 
up its post a little farther off. 

5. If the web, the instrument of its trade, is destroyed, 
a somewhat protracted fast renders the spider unable to 
secrete a fresh supply of thread, and it soon perishes of 
hunger. It is constantly confined in this vicious circle: 
to spin, it requires food ; to feed, it must spin. When 
people speak of the eager gluttony of the spider, they forget 
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that it must either eat a double quantity, or soon perish : 
eat to recruit its body, aud eat to renew its thread. 

6. The spider surpasses all other solitary-living insects. 
It not only possesses its nest, its ambush, its temporary 
hunting-station, — certain species have a r^ular house, a 
house of very complex construction : a vestibule, and a 
aleeping-cliaraber, and a mode of egress in the rear ; and, 
finally, a door which is a very triumph of art, for it closes 
of itself, falling back by its own weight. In certain coun- 
tries and under certain alarming conditions, it has need of 
profound ingenuity, and has discovered this little miracle 
of prudence and combination. 

7. In the Brazilian forests a little spider has its case 
suspended exactly in the center of its web ; and thither it 
hurries at the slightest approach of danger, and has uo 
sooner entered than the door suddenly closes behind it by a 

spring. But 
the master- 
piece of the 
genus ia 
seen in Cor- 
sica. Its 
residence is 
a kind of 
well, indus- 
triously 
walled round, with smooth and polished .aides, and a 
double tapestiy, — a coarse strong hanging on the earth- 
ward front, and a fine satiny hanging in the interior. 
The orifice of the well is closed by a door. This door is 
a disk, much lai^er at the top than at the bottom, and 
let into a groove in such a manner as to shut hermetically. 
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The disk contains thirty double woofs, and between the 
woofs intervene the same number of layers of earth, — 
so that the entire door is really composed of sixty doors. 

8. ' Here, in truth, is a miracle of patience ; but observe, 
too, the ingenuity, — all these doors of network and earth 
clamp into one another. The thread-doors at one point 
are prolbngfed to the wall, fastening the door to the wall as 
by a hinge. This door opens outwardly when the spider 
raises it to go forth, and closes by its own weight. But 
the enemy might eventually succeed iri opening it. This 
has been anticipalted. On the side opposite the hinge 
some small holes are worked in the door ; and to these the 
spider clings, thus becoming a living bolt. 

9. On the 22d of July, 1857, I discovered in an out- 
house a very pretty round basket, about an inch across, 
made of all kinds of materials, and, as it had nothing to 
fear from rain, without any cover. It was very gracefully 
suspended to a beam by some elegant silken threads, which 
I should call little hands, such as are possessed by the 
climbing plants. Within, brooding on its eggs with a con- 
stant incubation, might be seen a spider. It never stirred, 
except, perhaps, for a moment at night, in quest of food. 
Never was there any animal so timid. At the gentlest 
approaches fear made it fly, and almost fall. Once when 
we disturbed it a little abruptly, it was seized with such 
an excess of terror that it did not recover for an entire day. 
It sat for six. weeks, and, but for these perturbations, would 
perhaps have remained much longer. 

10. Much has been said about the musical spider of 
Pellisson. Another and less-known anecdote is not less 
striking. One of those little victims that are trained into 
virtuosi before they are ripe of age — Berthome, illustrious 
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in 1800 -~ owed his astonishing successes to the confiue- 
ment in which he was forced to work. At eight he as- 
tounded and stupefied his hearers by his mastery of the 
violin. In his perpetual solitude he had a comrade whom 
uo one suspected, — a spider. It was loi^ed at first in 
a quiet comer, but it gave itself license to advance from 
the comer to the music-stand, from the music-stand to the 
child, even climbing upon the mobile arm which held the 
bow. 

11. There, a palpitating and breathless amateur, it paused 
and listened. It was an audience in itself. The artist 
needed nothing more to fill him with inspiration and dou- 
ble his energy. Unfortunately the child had a step-mother, 
who, one day, introducing a musical critic into the sanctu- 
ary, saw the sensitive animal at its post. A blow from 
her slipper annihilated the little listener. The child fell 
swooning to the ground, was ill for three months, and died, 
— heart-broken. 
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98. -THE MUSCULAR STRENGTH OP 

INSECTS. 



ath-let'iC| relating to strength. 
oan'is-ter, box. 
ooon'ter-poisef an equal weight. 



en-to-mo-log'i€«al| pertaining to the 

science of insect life. 
per-am'btl-lAtef walk over. 



1. The muscular strength of insects is immense. We 
once were surprised by a feat performed by a beetle common 
in the United States. We had put the insect, for want of 
any box at hand, beneath a quart bottle full of milk upon 
a table, the hollow at the bottom allowing him room to 
stand upright. Presently, to our surprise, the bottle began 
slowly to move and glide along the smooth table, propelled 
by the muscular power of the imprisoned insect, and con- 
tinued for some time to perambulate the surface, to the 
astonishment of all who witnessed it. 

2. The weight of the bottle and its contents, could not 
have been less than three pounds and a half, while that of 
the beetle was about half an ounce ; so that it readily 
moved a weight 112 times exceeding its own. A better 
notion than figures can convey will be obtained of this feat 
by supposing a lad of fifteen to be imprisoned under the 
great bell of St. PauVs, which weighs twelve thousand 
pounds, and to move it to and fro upon a smooth pavement 
by pushing within. 

3. Mr. Newport has given other instances of insect power 
equally remarkable. Having once fastened a small, ele- 
gantly formed ground-beetle, weighing three and a half 
grains, by a silk thread, to a piece of paper, and laid a 
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weight on the latter, at a distance of ten inches from its 
load the insect was able to drag after it, up an incKned 
plane of twenty-five degrees, very nearly eighty-five grains* 
When placed on a plane of five degrees' inclination, it 
drew after it one hundred and twenty-five grains, exclu- 
sive of the friction to be overcome in moving its load. 
This is as though a man were to drag up a hill of similar 
inclination a wagon weighing two tons and a half, having 
first taken the wheels ofiF. 

4. According to the same excellent authority, the stag- 
beetle has been known to gnaw a hole an inch in diameter 
through the side of an iron canister in which it was con- 
fined, and on which the marks of its jaws were distinctly 
visible, — as proved by Mr. Stephens, who exhibited the 
canister at one of the meetings of the Entomological 
Society. 

5. Let us look at the powers of insects exercised in the 
act of flying. The house-flies that wheel and play beneath 
the ceiling for hours together ordinarily move at the rate 
of five feet per second; but if excited to speed, they can 
dart along through thirty-five feet in the same brief space 
of time. Now, in this period a race-horse could clear only 
ninety feet, which is at the rate of more than a mile in a 
minute. Our little fly, in her swiftest flight, will in the 
same space of time go more than one third of a mile. 

6. Compare the immense difference of the size of the 
two animals (ten millions of the fly would hardly counter- 
poise one racer), and how wonderful will the velocity of 
this minute creature appear ! Did the fly equal the race- 
horse in size, and retain its present powers in the ratio of 
its magnitude, it would traverse the globe with the rapidity 
of lightning. Some of the flies that haunt our gardens 
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shoot along so rapidly that the eye cannot follow them, in 
flight. 

7. Nor are these tiny creatures less masters of the arts 
of running and leaping. De Lisle mentions a fly so minute 
as almost to be invisible, which ran nearly six inches in a 
second, and in that space was calculated to have made one 
thousand and eighty steps ! This is as if a man whose 
steps measured only two feet should run at the incredible 
rate of twenty miles in a minute. 

8. Every one has had occasion to observe, not always 
without an emotion of anger, the leaping powers of the 
flea. A bound of two hundred times its own length is a 
common feat; as if a man should jump twelve hundred 
feet, or a quarter of a mile! What a pity that insects 
were not allowed to be competitors in the athletic games 
of old ! 

GOSSE. 

K>«— 
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aug-men'ted, increased. 
dress, to arrange as soldiers in a 
straight line. 



in'gress, entrance. 
Sr'i-nqe, an opening, 
sim'ple-ton, a silly person. 



1. Peter Huber, the son of the celebrated observer of the 
manners and habits of bees, walking one day in a field near 
Geneva, saw on the ground a strong detachment of reddishr 
colored ants on the march, and bethought himself of fol- 
lowing them. On the flanks of the column, as if to dress it« 
ranks, a few sped to and fro in eager haste. After march- 
ing for about a quarter of an hour, they halt before an ant- 
hill belonging to the small black ant, and: a desperate 
struggle takes place at its gates. 
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2. A small number of blacks offer a brave resistance ; but 
the great majority of the people thus assailed flee through 
the gates remotest from the scene of combat, carrying away 
their young. It was just these which were the cause of 
the strife ; what the blacks most justly feared was the theft 
of their offspring. And soon the assailants, who had suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the city, might be seen emerg- 
ing from it loaded with the young black progeny. 

3. The red ants incumbered with their living booty, left 
the unfortunate city in the desolation of its great loss, and 
resumed the road to their own habitation, whither their 
astonished and almost breathless observer followed them. 
But how was liis astonishment augmented when, at the 
threshold of the red ants' community, a small population 
of black ants came forward to receive the plunder, welcom- 
ing with visible joy these children of their own race, which, 
undoubtedly would perpetuate it in the foreign land. 

4. This, then, is a mixed city, where the strong warrior- 
ants live in a perfectly good understanding with the little 
blacks. But what of the latter ? Huber speedily discov- 
ered that, in fact, they do everything. They alone build ; 
they alone bring up the young red ants and the captives 
of their own species ; they alone administer the affairs of 
the community, provide its. supplies of food, and waij; upon 
and feed their red masters, who, like great infant giants, 
indolently allow their little attendants to feed them at 
the mouth. No other occupations are theirs but war, theft, 
and kidnapping. No other movements in the intervals 
than to wander about lazily, and bask in the sunshine at 
the door of their barracks. 

5. Huber made an experiment. He was desirous of 
observing what would be the result if the great red ants 
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found themselves without servants, — whethei* they would 
know how to supply their own wants. He put a few into 
a glass case, and put some honey for them in a corner, so 
that they had nothing to do but to take it. Miserable the 
degradation, cruel the punishment with which slaveiy af- 
flicts the enslavers ! They did not touch it; they seemed 
to know nothing ; they had become so grossly ignorant and 
indolent that they could no longer feed themselves. Some 
of them died from starvation, with food before them ! 

6. Huber to complete the experiment, then introduced 
into the case one black ant. The presence of this sagacious 
slave changed the face of things, and re-established life 
and order. He went straight to the honey, and fed the 
great dying simpletons. 

7. The little blacks in many things carry a moral author- 
ity whose signs are very visible. They do not, for example, 
permit the great red ants to go out alone on useless expe- 
ditions, but compel them to return into the city. Nor are 
they even at liberty to go out in a body, if their wise little 
slaves do not think the weather favorable, if they fear a 
storm, or if the day is far advanced. When an excursion 
proves unsuccessful, and they return without children, the 
little blacks are stationed at the gates of the city to forbid 
their ingress, and send them back to the combat ; nay 
more, you may see them take the cowards by the collar, 
and force them to retrace their route. 

8. These are astounding facts ; but such as they are, they 
were seen by our illustrious observer. Not being able to 
trust his eyes, he summoned one of the greatest naturalists 
of Sweden, Jurine, to his side, to make new investigations, 
and decide whether he had been deceived. This witness, 
and others who afterwaids pursued the same course of ex- 
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perimefits, found that his discoveries were entirely accu- 
rate. Yet, after all these weighty testimoDies, I still 
doubted. But on a certain occasiou I saw it — with my 
own eyes saw it — in the park of Fontainebleau. I was 
accompanied by an illustrious philosopher, an excellent 
observer, and he too saw exactly what I saw. 



9. It was half-past four in the afternoon of a very warm 
day. From a pile of atones emerged a column of from four 
to five hundred red or reddi.sh ants, precisely the same 
color as the wing-cases of the guat. They marched rapidly 
towards a piece of turf, kept in order by their sergeants or 
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" pivot-men," whom we saw on the flanks, and who would 
not permit any one to straggle. (This is a circumstance 
known to everybody who has seen a file of ants on the 
march.) 

10. Suddenly ,the mass seemed to sink and disappear. 
There was no sign of ant-hills in the turf ; . but after a 
while we detected an almost imperceptible orifice, through 
which we saw them vanish in less time than it takes me 
to write these words. We asked ourselves if it was an 
entrance to their domicile; if they had re-entered their 
city. In a minute at the utmost they gave us a reply, 
and showed us our mistake. They issued in a throng, each 
carrying a captive in its mandibles. 

11. From the short time they had taken, it was evident 
that they had a previous knowledge of the localities, the 
place where the eggs were deposited, the time when they 
were to assemble, and the degree of resistance they had to 
expect. Perhaps it was not their first journey. The little 
blacks on whom the red ants made this raid sallied out in 
considerable numbers ; and I truly pitied them. They did 
not attempt to fight. . They seemed frightened and stunned. 
They only endeavored to delay the red ants by clinging to 
them. A red ant was thus stopped ; but another red one, 
who was free, relieved him of his burden, and thereupon 
the black ant relaxed his grasp. 

12. It was, in fact, a pitiful scene. The blacks offered 
no serious resistance. The five hundred red ants suc- 
ceeded in carrying off nearly three hundred children At 
two or three feet from the hole, the blacks ceased to pur- 
sue them, abandoned all hope, and resigned themselves to 
their fate. All this did not occupy ten minutes between 
the departure and the return. The two parties were very 
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unequal. It was very probably an outrage often repeated, 
— a tyranny of the great, who levied a tribute of children 
from their poor little neighbors. 

, HiCHBUT. 



100. - KING SOLOMON AND THE ANTS. 

<.>UT from Jerusalem 

The king rode with bis great 
War chiefs and lords of state, 

And Sheba'a queen with them. 

Proud in the Syrian sun. 

In gold and purple sheen. 

The dusky Ethiop queen 
Smiled on King Solomon. 

Wisest of men, he knew 
The languages of all 
The creatures great or stoall 

That trod the earth or flew. 
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Across an ant-hill led 

The king's path, and he heard 
Its small folk, and their word 

He thus interpreted : 

" Here comes the king men gi'eet 
As wise and good and just> 
To crush us in the dust 

Under his heedless feet." 

The great king bowed his head, 
And saw the wide surprise 
Of the Queen of Sheba's eyes 

As he told her what they said. 

" king ! " she whispered sweet, 
" Too happy fate have they 
Who perish in thy way 

Beneath thy gracious feet ! 

" Thou of the God-lent crown, 

Shall these vile creatures dare 
Murmur against thee where 

The knees of kings kneel down ? " 

" Nay," Solomon replied, 

" The wise and strong should seek 
The welfare of the weak ; " 

And turned his horse aside. 

His train, with quick alarm, 

Curved with their leader round 
The ant-hill's peopled mound. 

And left it free from harm. 



MIRACLE OF THE BUTTERFLY. 

The jeweled head bent low ; 

" O king ! " slie said, " henceforth 

The secret of thy worth 
And wisdom well 1 know. 

" Happy must be the State 
Whose ruler heedetb more 
The murmurs of the' poor 

Than flatteries of the great" 



101. -MIRACLE OP THE BUTTERFLY. 

•n-teii'iue, the re^lers In insects. I ei-My*', trle^. 

DliTyiBli*, pron. kriifai-is. eon-tiK'fi-onf, near together. 

oiiwt'an, girdle. in-teg'a-niMit, a covering membnuie. 

oon-ciit'enee, degree of deuBity. | pal'pi, Teelers. 

1. When the caterpillar has attained its full size, it 
crawls to the under-part of a brauch, and spius a little 
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knob of silk, of which it takes hold with its hindmost false 
1^8 : it theq spins a girdle, composed of many contiguous 
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threads of silk, fastened at each end ; making a bow large '' 

enough to admit the body, and intended to support the ^ 

chrysalis. This, when finished, the caterpillar ^ 

puts over its head. It continues in this state 

about two days and a half, during which time 

it has gradually lost its power of holding on « 

by the feet, and rests with its whole weight 

upon the knob and cincture of silk. It now 

casts off its caterpillar skin, and enters the 

chrysalis state. 

2. By good fortune we were happy enough 
to see this change take place in one of our 
captives. The caterpillar appearing very un- 
easy and restless, we watched it at intervals for 
about half an hour ; when, by strong and ap- 
parently painful inflations, a slit was made in 
the back of the third ring or segment, and 
the chrysalis forced itself through ; gradually 
extending the slit forwards, till the head was c„,™uj. 
split and sepaiated, and backwards for several 

rings. The skin was then gradually pushed down. We 
had wondered how it would get through this part of the 
business, for the weight of the caterpillar pressed the silken 
girth very tightly round the body ; but there seemed no 
real difficulty, the loose skin being worked backwards by 
the motion of the segments. 

3. When it was pushed down to the extremity, the tail 
of the chrysalis was thrust out underneath, and pressed 
upwards to take hold of the little knob of silk ; this being 
done, the old skin was thrown off by the writhing of the 
body. The silken cord was now round the body between 
the sixth and seventh rings, and the chrysalis twisted and 
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turned, till it got the girth three rings iiearer the head, 
about the middle of the wing-cases ; the skin was so solt 
and the silk so slender, that it cut into the wing-cases, so 
far as to be invisible, but no ill resulted from this circum- 
stance to the perfect butterfly. 

4. The newly transformed chrysalis is soft, with the skin 

resembling in 
consistence wet- 
ted parchment. 
Its shape is not 
very remote from 
that of the cat- 
erpillar ; but in 
itaHutn. the course of an 

hour or two, it 
materially alters its form. Some of its segments con- 
tract ami condense, prominent angles appear, the skin 
roughens and becomes very rigid, and the creature has 
assumed the condition in which it will pass a sort of 
torpid vegetative existence, through some ten months. 

5. When the period of second birth approaches, it is 
manifested by a change in the appearance of the chrysalis. 
The skin becomes very thin and fragile, and, for some days 
before the exclusion, the color.s, spots, and marks of the 
perfect butterfly are distinctly perceptible through the 
transparent integument, but all in miniature. At length 
the hour arrives ; the chrysalis, which for some hours has 
appeared uneasy, wriggling, and apparently inflating its 
body, succeeds in splitting the thin and brittle skin of the 
back. The imprisoned butterfly pushes out; the head 
with its palpi and antennte and its spiral tongue, and the 
legs, are all drawn out of their several sheaths, the latter 
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limbs are thrown forward, and the insect stands on them, 

weak and staggering. It rests a moment or two, then 

proceeds ; the painted wings now 

appear, minute and hanging 

against the sides tike wet paper, 

but perfect in their colors and 

markings. The butterfly is free ! 

6. It essays to lift its wings, 
but these oi^ns, all soft and flabby 
as they are, are utterly unfit for 
flight. But see, a change is com- 
ing over them ! They are swelling irregularly, crumpling 
up, puckering into folds here and there, as their vessels 
are distending with fluids from the body. They look 
hopelessly spoiled. Though small at first, they were at least 
symmetrical ; but now they look like pieces of wet paper 
crushed up in the hand and partially opened, and tlie fur- 
ther the work proceeds the worse it appears to grow. But 
by and by, they begin to become smooth and even bl^q ; 
the distension and expansion liave reached to every part, 
and wings of full size and perfect form are developed, atill, 
however, soft, flaccid, and pendent. 

7. A quarter of an hour more removes this defect ; the 
elegant oi^ans momentarily acquire rigidity ; at lengtli the 
insect can raise them to an erect position. As soon as this 
is attained, the beautiful creature marches to and fro, test- 
ing the capabilities of its organs, and perhaps accustoming 
itself, by repeatedly opening and shutting its wings, to the 
practice of those muscular movements on the force and 
precision of whieli its flight will depend. At length it 
launches into the air, and sails away to the flowers, a happy 
denizen of a new element. Oossb. 



102. — THE BEES. 

So work the iioney bees ; 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts ; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Othere, like soldiers, armM in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds. 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor, 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate : 
The sad-eyed justice with his surly hum. 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
Tlie lazy, yawning drone. SHiKESPBiK. 



DUMB SUFFEHERS. 



1. The sufferings of the lower animals may, when out of 
sight, be out of mind. But, more than this, these suffer- 
ings may be in sight, and yet out of mind. This is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the sports of the field, in the midst of 
whose varied and animating bustle that cruelty which all 
along is present to the senses may not for one moment 
have been present to the thoughts. 
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2. There sits a somewhat ancestral dignity and glory on 
this favorite pastime of joyous old England ; when the 
gallant knighthood, and the hearty yeomen, and the ama- 
teurs or virtuosos of the chase, and the full assembled 
jockeyship of half a province, muster together in all the 
pride and pageantry of their great emprise ; and the pano- 
rama of some noble landscape, lighted up with autumnal 
clearness from an unclouded heaven, pours fresh exhilara- 
tion into every blithe and choice spirit of the scene ; and 
every adventurous heart is braced and impatient for the 
hazards of the coming enterprise ; and even the high- 
breathed coursers catch the general sympathy, and seem to 
fret in all the restiveness of their yet checked and irritated 
fire, till the echoing horn sliall set them at liberty, — even 
that horn which is the knell of death to some trembling 
victim now brought forth out of its lurking-place to the 
delighted gaze, and borne down upon with the full and 
open cry of its ruthless pursuers. 

3. Be assured that, amid the whole glee and fervency of 
this tumultuous enjoyment, there might not, in oi^e single 
bosom, be aught so fiendish as a principle of naked and 
abstract cruelty. The fear which gives its lightning speed 
to the unhappy animal ; the thickening horrors which, in 
the progress of exhaustion, must gather upon its flight ; its 
gradually linking energies, and at length the terri\)le cer- 
tainty of that destruction which is awaiting it ; that piteous 
cry which the ear can sometimes distinguish amid the 
deafening clamor of the blood-hounds as they spring exult- 
ingly upon their prey ; the dread massacre and dying 
agonies of a creature so miserably torn, — all this weight 
of suffering, we admit, is not once sympathized with, but 
it is just because the suffering itself is not once thought of. 
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It touches not the sensibilities of the heart, but just because 
it is never present to the notice of the mind. 

4. We allow that the hardy followers in the wild romance 
of this occupation, — we allow them to be reckless of pain. 
But this is not rejoicing in pain. Theirs is not the delight 
of the savage, but the apathy of unreflecting creatures. 
They are wholly occupied with the chase itself and its 
spirit-stirring accompaniments, nor bestow one moments 
thought on the dread violence of that infliction upon sen- 
tient nature which marks its termination. It is the spirit 
of the competition, and it alone, which goads onward this 
hurrying career ; and even he who, in. at the death is fore- 
most in the triumph, although to him the death itself is in 
sight, the agony of its wretched sufferer is wholly out of 
tnind. 

5. Man is the direct agent of a wide and continual dis- 
tress to the lower animals ; and the question is, Can any 
method be devised for its alleviation ? On this subject 
that scriptural image is strikingly realized, " The whole 
inferior creation groaning and travailing together in pain" 
because of him. It signifies not to the substantive amount 
of the suffering whether this be prompted by the hardness 
of his heart, or only permitted through the heedlessness of 
his mind. In either way it holds true, not only that the 
arch-devourer man stands pre-eminent over the fiercest 
children of the wilderness as an animal of prey, but that, 
for his lordly and luxurious appetite, as well as for his 
service or merest curiosity and amusement, nature must be 
ransacked throughout all her elements. 

6. Eather than forego the veriest gratifications of vanity, 
he will wring them from the anguish of wretched and ill- 
fated creatures ; and whether for the»indulgence of his bai'- 
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baric sensuality or barbaric splendor, can stalk paramount 
over the sufferings of that prostrate creation which has 
been placed beneath his feet. That beauteous domain 
whereof he has been constituted the terrestrial sovereign 
gives out so many blissful and benignant aspects ; and 
whether we look to its peaceful lakes, or to its flowery 
landscapes, or its evening skies, or to all that soft attire 
which overspreads the hills and the valleys, lighted up by 
smiles of sweetest sunshine, and where animals disport 
themselves in all the exuberance of gayety, — this surely 
were a more befitting scene for the rule of clemency than 
for the iron rod of a murderous aild remorseless tyrant 

7. But the present is a mysterious world wherein we 
dwell. It still bears much upon its materialism of the 
impress of paradise. But a breath from the air of Pande- 
monium has gone over its living generations ; and so " the 
fear of man and the dread of man is now upon every beast 
of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, and upon all 
that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the 
sea : into man's hands are they delivered : every moving 
thing that liveth is meat for him ; yea, even as the green 
herbs, there have been given to him all things." Such is 
the extent of his jurisdiction ; and with most full and 
wanton license has he revelled among its privileges. The 
whole earth labors and is in violence because of his cruel- 
ties ; and from the amphitheater of sentient nature there 
sounds in fancy's ear the bleat of one wide and universal 
suffering, — a dreadful homage to the power of nature's 
constituted lord. 

8. These sufferings are really felt. The beasts of the 
field are not so many automata without sensation, and just 
so constructed as to give forth all the natural signs and 
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expressions of it. Nature hath not practiced this uni- 
versal deception upon our species. These poor animals 
just look, and tremble, and give forth the very indications 
of suffering that we do. Theirs is the distinct cry of pain ; 
theirs is the unequivocal physiognomy of pain. 

9. They put on the same aspect of terror on the demon- 
strations of a menaced blow ; they exhibit the same dis- 
tortions of agony after the infliction of it. The bruise, or 
the burn, or the fracture, or the* deep incision, or the fierce 
encounter with one of equal or superior strength, just 
afiTects them similarly to ourselves. Their blood circulates 
as ours ; they liave pulsations in various parts of the body 
like ours ; they sicken, and they grow feeble with age, and 
finally they die, just as we do. They possess the same 
feelings ; and, what exposes them to like suflfering from 
another quarter, they possess the same instincts with oui* 
own species. 

10. The lioness robbed of her whelps causes the wilder- 
ness to ring aloud with the proclamation of her wrongs ; or 
the bird whose little household has been stolen fills and 
saddens all the grove with melodies of deepest pathos. 
All this is palpable even to the general and unlearned 
eye ; and when the physiologist lays open the recesses of 
their system by means of that scalpel, under whose opera- 
tion they just shrink and are convulsed as any living sub- 
ject of our own species, there stands forth to view the same 
sentient. apparatus, and furnished with the same conductors 
for the transmission of feeling to every minutest pore upon 
the surface. 

11. Theirs is an unmixed and unmitigated pain, — the 
agonies of martyrdom without the alleviation of the hopes 
and the sentiments whereof they are incapable. When 
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they lay them down to die, their only fellowship is with 
swffering ; for in the prison-house of their beset and bounded 
faculties there can no relief be afforded by communion 
with other interests or other things. The attention does 
not lighten their distress as it does that of man, by carry- 
ing off his spirit from that existing pungency and pressure 
which might else be overwhelming. There is but room 
in their mysterious economy for one inmate, and that is 
the absorbing sense of their own single and concentrated 
anguish. 

12. And so in that bed of torment whereon the wounded 
animal lingers and expires, there is an unexplored depth 
and intensity of suffering which the poor dumb animal 
itself cannot tell, and against which it can offer no remon- 
strance, — an untold and unknown amount of wretchedness 
of which no articulate voice gives utterance. But there is 
an eloquence in its silence; and the very shroud which 
di^uises it only serves to aggravate its horrors. 
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